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NEWTON’S HOUS 






E IN LONDON. 


THE house in which our illustrious British mathematician resided, is still in perfect 
preservation in St. Martin’s-street, Leicester-fie lds. 


He removed here from Haydon- 


square, where he took up his residenee, after being appointed master of the Mint, on 


account of its vicinity to the Tower ; but, bec 


oming president of the Royal Society, and 


so truly eminent, he removed to the more fashionable and courtly residence of Leices- 


ter-square, Here, therefore, he enjoyed his 


honours, and passed the late years of his 


life. It afterwards became an Italian coffee-house of celebrity ; and, latterly, it has been 


converted into a national or parish school. 








To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 
| REJOICE exceedingly to learn, 
from a very intelligent friend just 
arrived from Hayti,where he has resided 
sixteen years, that the whole of that 
fertile and extensive island is now 
united under one republican form of 
sovernment, of which General Boyer 
~/ President. What adds greatly to 
vn wisdom and humanity is, that it 
as been accomplished by his wise 
and prudent conduct without any war 
or bloodshed on his part. For the 
ps ae of procuring information, I 
submitted to my friend the following 
cstions, and he obligingly subjoined 
annexed answers. Both will in- 
crest the public. J. WEBB, 
isbury-square ; June 8. 
ONTHLY Mac. No. 369. 







What is the seat of government? 

Port-au-Prince. 

What are tts forms? 

-A Senate, composed, I believe, of 
thirty senators; and a House of Re- 
presentatives, composed of two from 
each county: both are elected by the 
citizens ; the former for life, the latter 
for five years. It is necessary that the 
electors should be over twenty-one 
years of age, and housekeepers. 

Who is the President? 

His Excellency Jean Pierre Boyer. 

What is the age, colour, and character 
of the President? 

He is about forty years of age, plain 
but neat in his dress, of a superior 
education, prepossessing in his man- 
ners, and truly humane. 

Who are the other chief men? 


3P General 
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482 On the Present State of Hayti. 


General Magny, General Bogela, 
the Secretary of State, and General 
Inginac, Secretary to the President, &c. 

What are the laws? 

Similar to those of the French, as they 
always refer to the Code Napoleon. 

What is the religion? 

Roman Catholic. 

Is industry promoted? 

There are schools in every town, 
and it is the wish and disposition of 
the parents to facilitate the instruction 
of their children. Industry is encou- 
raged and promoted by the President 
and government. 

Are the people flourishing ? 

Yes, very muchso; and, as education 
improves, will be still more flourishing. 

How long has the island been united? 

The part formerly under the com- 
mand of Christophe since October 
1820; the Spanish part since Fe- 
bruary 1822; and now the whole 
island is one republic, of which Boyer 
is the President. 

How was it effected? 

By the revolution of Christophe’s 
troops, and his death in October 1820 ; 
and the Spanish part, by the general 
wish and will of the people. 

Which are the best ports? 

Cape Haytien, Port-au-Prince, Go- 
naives, and many others. 

With whom do they trade? 

With Europe and America; from 
whence are imported many Indian 
productions, in return for the produce 
of the island, such as sugars, coffee, 
cotton, &e. 

Is slavery abolished? 

Yes, entirely ; never did any nation 
enjoy more real liberty than what the 
Haytians do at present. 

Are there schools? 

In every town there are many 
schools, where they even teach the 
classics and mathematics. 

Is the press free ? 

Yes, perfectly so at present. 

Are there many printing-presses? 

As many as are required; and, as 
population and education increases, 
will increase in proportion. 

What is the wilitary force? 

Many thousands of able-bodied, 
well-disciplined men ; but every Hay- 
tian capable of bearing arms would 
instantly turn out in case of invasion, 
to support the cause of freedom, and 


the integrity and independance of their 
country. 


Are there any native ships? 
There are many armed ships, and 
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What is the state of manners? P 

Extremely civilized and polite F 
much so, that the poorest culti hes : 
and labourers will salute each othe 
when they meet. 

What is the currency? 

The 4th, 8th, and 16th, of the 
Spanish dollar. 

What are the taxes? 

Very trifling. 

Are there any new buildings? 

Increasing since the uniun very 
rapidly. 

Is the island improving or not? 

It cannot be otherwise; from th 
President’s generously and wise 
distributing the lands in_ perpetuity 
amongst the officers and soldiers, i 
proportion to their rank, from five 
acres and upwards. 

Are the planters blacks or whites? 

They are all natives of the republic, 
without any distinction of colour. 

What features distinguish the islad, 
in condition, manners, or civilization! 

Mountainous, with some very ¢- 
tensive plains, abounding with plenty 
of wild fowl, fruit, vegetables, water, 
&e. In general the soil is rich and 
fertile in the highest degree, and cape- 
ble, from its extent and conventelt 
situation for commerce with Nort 
and South America, of maintaining @ 
population of from eight to ten ml 
lion of inhabitants. 


*.* The Editor thanks this correspo 
dent, and will be glad of further inform- 
tion relative to this new and promsiis 
republic, as well as of the other nev 
American republics. 

——_ ' 
For the Monthly Magazie. J 
vIEWS of the late REVOLUTIONS, @ 
the PRESENT CONDITION of PIEDMONT, 
by an EYE-WITNESS. 
ry E French language has ray 
been very generally knowB ' 
Piedmont, and its literature more cu 
tivated even than the Italian, by 
upper classes,—a circumstance. 
cilitated the dissemination 0 pe 
writings which preceded the muy oRe- 
of things in France. When Jeol 
volution ensued, it was no where em 
sincerely hailed than in re ti. 
only by the middling classes, bility in 
wise by that part of the 0 feudal 
which there still remained some Tad 
independance, and by the Pty of al 
younger branches of the nob arti, 









































1822.] 
parties, although its principles and 
consequences were probably very im- 
perfectly foreseen or understood. The 
presumed infallibility of its amelio- 
rating the condition of man was the 
eneral notion that gained it converts, 
which, together with the repugnance 
of many of their institutions to reason 
and common-sense, seduced men to 
begin to question the routine of their 
forefathers. ‘Those few who read, and 
were capable of drawing a conclusion, 
could not fail to be aware how faulty 
their government was in all its princi- 
ples and details. 

The records of Roman fame were 
open to their researches ; and, in pe- 
rusing the recital of the heroic acts of 
their ancestors, it became impossible 
not to observe the humiliating contrast 
between the past and the present. 
They all knew that their country once 
gave laws to the world, and they all 
perceived that their country had now 
become the land of promise, for which 
all nations contended by turns for a 
share, whilst they themselves were the 
passive spectators of the struggle, and 
sometimes the principal instruments 
in the ruin, of their delightful country. 

Roused by these reflections, the 
Piedmontese began to awaken from 
their lethargic slumber ; but, like Sam- 
son, found themselves in chains with- 
out the power of breaking them. The 
propitious moment, however, soon ar- 
rived: the French armies entered 
Italy. 

The House of Savoy, regardless of 
the new interests that had arisen, of 
the changes that hag been taking 
place gradually in thé ‘minds of men, 


and of the powerful and irresistible 


eflect of the two-fold attack it would 
have to sustain of war and of opinion, 
continued to govern on the plan of its 
ancestors, without attempting any re- 
form in the institutions of the country 
adapted to the circumstances and de- 
mands of the times. A fraudulentand 
ill-judged issue of paper-money, which 
ended in a national bankruptcy, and 
Plunged almost every family of the 
country in ruin and distress, together 
with the pusillanimous and ill-com- 
bined military operations, produced 
an indifference in the minds of the na- 


tion towards its chief, which ended in 


the conquest of Piedmont, and the 
flight of the royal family to Sardinia. 
€ French, as soon as they found 
emselves in firm possession of Pied- 
mont, employed themselves seriously, 
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and as effectually as time-serving ex- 
pedients could accomplish, in repair- 
ing the havoc that war, and the na- 
tional bankruptcy, had occasioned. 
The suppression of the convents, and 
the sale of their property, partially 
remedied the latter, and the abolition 
of the feudal system, and the general 
promotion of industry, still more suc- 
cessfully repaired the ravages of the 
former. They introduced their own 


code of laws, and they were adminis- 


tered with an impartiality never before 
known in the country. The roads, 
cleared from robbers and assassins, 
were kept in repair, and new ones 
were commenced. The morals of the 
people were amended, and the mur- 
ders that formerly disgraced every 
country fair and saints’ day, were no 
longer heard of. Internal commerce 
and prosperity universally increased, 
particularly as partaking of the im- 
mense circulation of a large empire. 
Even the conscription had its advan- 
tages, parents and relatives were un- 
der the necessity of learning that be- 
yond the Alps there were other coun- 
tries; and obliged, when thinking of 
their absent soldier, to extend their 
thoughts to Madrid orto Moscow ; and, 
when he returned, he returned free 
from the rust which his countrymen 
had been contracting for centuries un- 
der his ancient line of kings. 

Under this system, the middle class 
made rapid progress ; the division of 
property increased their numbers ; 
and, in fact, they became the power- 
ful party, not only from their numbers, 
but likewise from their activity, and 
the policy of their government, to pro- 
tect them as a counterpoise to the 
roy alist nobility, ever and naturally ini- 
mical to the French system. ‘To form 
a just notion of the state of society in 
Piedmont, it will be necessary to con- 
sider attentively how powerfully it has 
been influenced by the French Revo- 
lution and the government of Bona- 
parte, which was only a continuation 
of the same under another name. 
This, although despotism itself, was 
still a democratic despotism. It was 
eminently favourable to the increase of 
a middle class of men, and to the an- 
nihilation of the ancient nobility. 
Those were, in fact, continually moul- 
dering away, since the prejudices of 
their class prevented them from en- 
gaging in any active employment or 
speculation of a commercial or manu- 


facturing nature, the only sources of a 
rapid 
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rapid fortune that could compensate 
for their continual decrease of means 
from the abolition of the feudal system. 
The education of the middling class 
was indispensably cultivated with 
great care. Their active employments 
obliged them naturally to retain, and 
apply in the exercise of their occupa- 
tions, the precepts of their education ; 
and, from the continual necessity of 
reasoning, the intellectual faculties 
make inevitable progress. The educa- 
tion of the nobility, with very few ex- 
ceptions, was more neglected than un- 
der the old order of things ; but which, 
as far at least as related to the roy- 
alist nobility, was, perhaps, more than 
sufficient for a person whose scene of 
action was limited to the most trivial 
occupations. As they never had occa- 
sion to reason, they had no occasion for 
intellectualimprovement. Hadanyone 
of them reasoned, he would have been 
an insulated being in his class, and as 
badly off as a Bramin who had eaten 
animal food. These people, therefore, 
could have little influence under the 
government of Bonaparte. ‘The moral 
influence they once had over their 
countrymen, was every day degene- 
rating ; partly from the inactivity into 
which they were thrown by the demo- 
cratic system, by their neglected edu- 
cation, and by the advances made by 
the middle classes in wealth, and in all 
those qualifications thatrenderone man 
superior to another. They virtually 
had changed situations with those who 
were beneath them, their titles alone 
remained ; and, such is the infatuation 
that merely nominal distinctions have 
over trifling minds, that they persuade 
themselves a man, born with a title of 
nobility, although with every intellec- 
tual inferiority, is superior to a 
Parvenu, who has risen into consider- 
ation by dint of his own merit. They 
forget that the first of their family was 
a Parvenu. 'The royalist nobility had 
therefore no share in the imperial 
drama. Their opponents, on the con- 
trary, composed of the small remains 
of the feudal nobility, and of men en- 
dued with liberal principles, were a 
party every day increasing as the old 
y engaged 
themselves under the imperial ban- 
uers, well aware that the system de- 
pended on, and was held together by 
the frail life of one man; that, at his 
departure, the empire must naturally 
fall to pieces, and then that Italy, if 
she possessed men of practical know- 
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Ju 
ledge in war and politics, MN, 
enabled to regain her independance 

The sudden fall of Napoleon, , 
the crash of his empire, seemed to 
ralyze the Italian, naturally slow 
cautious in all his movements ; and 
fore any’ general plan could be 
bined for availing themselves of the, 
liberation from the French, they foung 
themselves, owing to their own indeci. 
sion, fast in the clutches of Austria 

The House of Savoy regained, jy 
consequence of the downfal of 
parte, possession of the dominions o 
its forefathers, with the addition of the 
Duchy of Genevois. Upon its 
pearance on the continent, the nati, 
began to inquire how their soverein 
had passed his time in Sardinia, froy . 
1799 to 1814. “ You left us, (they said) 
and went to Sardinia; you have gy. 
verned there personally during a pe. 
riod eminently propitious for national 
improvement. You had therealarge 
fertile island, without any system of 
education; commerce and agriculture 
equally neglected: not even a land. 
mark to shew the boundaries of the 
different estates. No body of laws. 
Order unknown. The mountains and 
the woods infested by banditt; the 
plains, amongst the richest in the 
world, covered with morasses. Italy 
was then in possession of the French; 
its ports were blockaded, and its 
maritime commerce annihilated: uw 
der this state of things, and free a 
you were to act, unfettered by auy 
humiliating agreement, what has been 
your conduct? Did you invite any 
learned men from Italy to establish 
schools and universities? No. “ 
you assemble the men of ability 4 0 
island, and propose any thing — 
social compact to improve the legis 
ture and -ameliorate the condition - 
your subjects?) No. You ago nd 
you might easily have known, ‘alo 
ships, the merchants, and the ~ ~ 
Italy, were daily leaving the con ab 
and taking refuge in Englan ds 
Malta, in ‘Tunis, in Alexa the 
amongst the O 
Greeks, oppresse 
sessing 1000 merchant 
20,000 seamen, were read 
triate themselves wherever —- ee 
find a protector. Did you hy ising 
asylum in Cagliari to that en NO. 
but unfortunate body of men’ 
Did you make any attempt to ae No. 
the agriculture of the 1slane: 


jon by 
Did you facilitate communicatio? 














| about toassume? 


1322.] 
«the formation of any new roads and 


bridges? No. Several of your ances- 
tors have distinguished themselves by 
warlike achievements, of which the 
order you wear might sometimes have 
reminded you. Did you appear at 
the head of any body of troops ; did you 
in any one instance emulate their ex- 
ample? Whilst your allies were 
making every effort, both of body and 
mind, to stop the progress of the 
French arms, those arms that had 
driven you from your continental do- 
minions, did you arm a single man in 
the general cause? No. Then you 
have passed this eventful period in an 
inglorious slumber in Cagliari, and you 
had no person around you who had 
sense or spirit enough to propose a 
single measure to render you worthy 
the dignity of a king. What then are 
your claims to the high office you are 
LEGITIMACY.” 

A consideration of these circum- 
stances excited the most lively alarm; 
yet still it was hoped that the king, 
from motives of  self-preservation, 
would found a new system with some 
regard to the spirit of the times. If 
the old institutions were ill adapted to 
the general interest in 1799, how much 
more so must they have been in 1814. 
It was expected, therefore, that some 
kind of a liberal constitution would 
have been established ; some relaxation 
of the rigorous and inquisitorial po- 
lice: some share of freedom of the 
press. None! on the contrary, a sys- 
tem was began that had only force for 
its basis, and was calculated to retro- 
grade the human mind. It was 
known, that a nation could not be en- 
slaved unless it was ignorant ; that, if 
it was ignorant, it would likewise be 
vicious ; that, if it was vicious, it woald 
easily be governed by arbitrary-means, 
and then a few artful and unprincipled 
instruments would be sufficient to 
direct the operations of the state, who, 
by turns, sharing in the general plun- 
der, would contribute in silent sub- 
mission to the general slavery and de- 
gradation. Upon these principles an 
administration was accordinglyscraped 
together. Austria was in military pos- 
session of the country, and the new 
body politic began its operations un- 

er these favourable auspices. The 
royalist nobility possessed themselves 
of most posts of distinction, to the 
utter disregard of every other descrip- 
tion of persons, whatever were their 
merit or claims, accompanied by a 
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485 
disdainful overbearing spirit which 
greatly contributed to all the ills that 
ensued. There only wanted the Asiatic 
costume, to persuade oneself of being 
on the shores of the Bosphorus, instead 
of the Po; the policy was precisely 
that of the Othmans toward the infi- 
dels. In this state of things, no condi- 
tion could be more deplorable than 
that of the king. The total prohibi- 
tion of speaking or writing on any 
subjects relative to the government, 
precluded the possibility of the sove- 
reign’s ever knowing the true state of 
public opinion, or how ill adapted his 
new government was to the spirit of 
the times, or the general interests of 
the people. Held in leading strings by 
his favourite Count Roburent, a person 
as ignorant as possible, surrounded by 
others equally ignorant as vulgar, the 
mind of the personage could not have 
failed to have taken their temper, even 
had it been composed of better mate- 
rials. Few men, it is true, are able to 
shake off the trammels of a faulty 
education, to discover truth through 
the mists it sheds over the understand- 
ing, and to chalk himself out a new 
course. Kings, of all men, should 
strive to make this effort. They must 
rise superior to little affections, if they 
are ambitious of being respected. 
They must never have but one friend, 
and that must be the nation at large. 
A king who is anxious for the public 
welfare, and is desirous of living in the 
annals of his country, must protect and 
promote the general, not particular in- 
terests, and these can only be learned 
by listening to the public voice, un- 
vitiated by the medium of a ministry or 
acourt. Let him unfetter the press, 
and truth will walk forth. Ministers 
will then be only the servants, and no 
longer the masters of the sovereign and 
the people. 
a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
SEND you some account of the 
t recent management of the poor in 
the extensive parish of Clerkenwell; 
and, as the subject of the poor is now 
of such general interest, I hope’ you 
will give it place in your useful and 
extensively-circulated Miscellany. 

On the first election of the over- 
seers of CLERKENWELL, in 1818, they 
equalised the assessment of the parish 
from’ actual observation, which was 
much required, as many proprietors of 


large houses were assessed far below 
their 
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their fair proportion, and were thus 
enjoying a benefit at the expense of 
their poorer neighbours. This pro- 
duced an increase of about 750/. per 
annum to the rates, which were still 
further increased by cutting down 
much useless expense in the collection. 
They completely abolished the prac- 
tice, which had been carried to a most 
unreasonable extent, of eating and 
drinking at the expense of the parish. 
They found the parish 4,300/. in debt, 
although 3,000/7. had been borrowed 
the year before on annuities; and, in 
the very same vestry which elected 
them, it was proposed to raise the rate 
from three shillings and sixpence to 
four shillings in the pound, to meet the 
current expenses of the year. This 
motion they opposed ; and, at the end 
of the first year, they lowered the rate 
to three shillings. They have now 
paid off 4,000/. of the debt ; 300/. only 
remaining unpaid. ‘They have also 
paid off three bonds, which has re- 
duced the bond debt from 3,000/. to 
2,600/. Thus, in a few years, with 
similar management and economy, the 
parish will in all probability be free 
from debt of every kind. 

It is truly surprizing, when these 
services are acknowledged and appre- 
ciated all through the parish, and when 
churchwardens and overseers, from 
almost all parts, come to Clerkenwell 
for information respecting the mode in 
which its parochial concerns are con- 
ducted, that one individual should en- 
deavour to deprive them of their hard- 
earned credit; for the duties of the 
office are not performed, as im most 
other parishes, by an assistant over- 
seer with a salary, but are equally 
divided among the housekeepers who 
are elected to that situation. 

To account for the labour of the 
poor producing only 3571. 14s. 1d. in 
three years, while the materials to set 
them to work for the same period cost 
453/. 1s. 2d. it is necessary to state, 
that it is the constant practice of the 
officers to give employment only to 
the idle and dissolute, who never 
cease from applying so long as they 
can obtain a shilling or sixpence, but 
are soon cured when they have to earn 
it; but, so far from this bringing a 
profit to the parish, it is a fact that the 
labour in picking oakum, (which is 
their chief employment,) which costs 
the parish one shilling, only returns 
five farthings, when the produce is 
sold in its picked state, causing a loss 
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[July 

of ten pence three f things ; 

shilling. ATNNGE ON rey 
Should it not be tres 


far, I could wish to say a fen’ . 


on the policy of employin . 
workhouses with me palsy ; 
doubt much whether it be not ne ts 
the interest of the community to alloy 
them to remain in idleness, eXcepting 
so far as may be necessary fo; the 
cleanliness of the house, or for the 
duction of whatever is requisite {oy 
their own consumption, than to @, 
ploy them in the way they Usually ay 
employed,—the women in needle 
work, and the men in scraping 
beating oakum, dressing flax, or break. 
ing stones, or sometimes in maki 
shoes and clothes for the ary, « 
charitable institutions. For, althoughit 
produces a saving or benefit to appew- 
ance, it may not in reality, because it 
is a measure of such extreme hanb- 
ness and cruelty to the very numero 
class of industrious poor, who are jus 
enabled to keep themselves above 
pauperism, by working on the same 
materials, and by supplying the same 
markets, and compels them, on the 
least illness or misfortune, to come 
with their families to the parish, wher 
they soon exhaust what little proit 
may have been made by the labour of 
the poor in the house. 
It is also an object of the first m- 
portance to the interest of the commt- 
nity, to maintain as much as possible 
among the poor that spirit of indepet- 
dence which induces them to ry 
upon their own exertions for supp 
and to consider parochial relief as de- 
gradation. But it is quite connie 
of this principle to collect, feed, 4 
clothe, numbers of idle and dissipat 
characters in a workhouse, for ~ A 
tenths of them are brought there by 
their own vices ; and, after compe™ 
them to work, to bring the prodate a 
the market, and ruin (by sellin ew 
der price,) those work-people Ras 
have to support lothe 
selves, and pay ren 
of their labour; for, 
under the wa atatige oe 4 : 
obtain purchasers, be 
quality, because it is made by perso 
habitually unwilling to work, ane * 
feel no interest in what they oat whee 
as they derive no profit wiry oem 
done. It has been too much henelit 
tom of late to boast of ro poo, 
derived from the labour of the P™ > 


ove 
looking only to the produce, as 




















1822. 
poking the losses and expenses from 
want of skill or inclination to work; 
rom theft, which is so prevalent in 
workhouses that nothing ‘concealable 
can be trusted out of sight for a mo- 
ment; from the wear and tear, and 
frequently the malicious destruction, 
of the machinery; from the trifling 
ratuities to the poor, and the more 
serious ones to the superintendants ; 
for, when all these are taken into ac- 
count, it generally happens that the 
apparent gain is a real loss, and thus 
a serious evil is inflicted on an indus- 
tridus community, without a shadow 
of benefit to the parish. 

Whoever wishes to be convinced of 
the effects of the above system should 





| visit the out-pensioners of any large 


parish, particularly the females, where 
the evil is more evident, because they 
are not able, like men, to change their 
employment: he will find a number of 
poor old women, who have been accus- 
tomed to gain their living by needle- 
work, and, on questioning them re- 
specting their earnings, he will hear 
the same complaint, almost invaria- 
bly, from each of them:—‘‘ We can 
earn but a very few shillings per week, 
for scarcely any work is to be obtain- 
ed; and, when’we do get a little, it is 
on condition of doing it almost for 
nothing, there are so many charitable 
institutions, schools, and workhouses, 
where needle-work is taken in at a 
low price, that in order to get it we 
are obliged to do it on the same terms ; 
and, instead of its affording a decent 
living as formerly, we should be forced 
to come into the house ourselves if the 
small weekly pension allowed by the 
parish were stopped.” Now what is 
the result of this state of things? The 
public, or more properly the con- 
Sumers, obtain many articles much 
lower than the fair market price, or 
the price which will afford to those 
employed a bare subsistence; but 
then they pay more than the amount 
of this saving in the form of poor’s- 
tate, because this deficiency of price 
is made up to the parties employed 
by a Weekly pension in most cases, 
and in others by taking them into the 
Ouse. Now, surely no one can doubt 
fora moment but that it would be ‘far 
more creditable to the public, and far 
more beneficial to the poor, if this dif- 
erence between the fair price and the 
Workhouse price were paid as a remu- 
heration for labour done, or services 
performed, instead of being doled out 
m the degrading form of relief; and 
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this object would be immediately 
effected by discontinuing the employ. 
ment of all persons who are supported 
by the public purse. By the adoption 
of this plan, many who are now in the 
workhouse would be enabled to sup- 
port themselves out of it; but a per- 
severance in the other will perpetuate 
and increase pauperism, by diminish- 
ing the number of independant work- 
people, who become daily more and 
more unable to contend with work- 
house prices, by compelling the least 
skilful, the least prudent, and the most 
unfortunate, to join the already enor- 
mous mass of parish paupers. 

Since writing the above, the over- 
seers of Clerkenwell have published 
their annual statement for 1821-22, 
than which nothing can be more satis- 
factory to all who are not predeter- 
mined that nothing shall satisfy them. 
It appears that the expenditure during 
the year is 774/. less than the last, and 
1,648/. less than the year before the 
reforming overseers came into office. 
They have paid off seven more bonds, 
to the amount of 700/.: the only sum 
remaining unpaid is 6341. due on the 
county-rate ; this they neglected to pay 
from policy; and, as the county treasurer 
has since left the country in arrear, 
much credit is due to them for the 
attention with which they watch over 
the interests of the parish; for, as a 
proof, it was not from want of means, 
they have 1,853/7. in the master’s and 
treasurer’s hands, which leaves a ba- 
lance of 1,219/. in favour of the pa- 
rish, when all' its debts are paid. 


April 7, 1822. S. E. 

Annual Statement of the Receipt and rend 
of the Rates raised within the Parish of Clerken- 
well, in the County of Middlesex, commencing 
March 26, 1821, and ending March 25, 1822 

Population Return. 

— of et net -_ ° 7 9,72 
amilies emplo n culture 

ei 8 SC ’ yee a Trade . » . 6,953 

Do. not employed in Trade or Agriculture 2,701 





——- 9,726 
Income. 
In Treasurer’s Hands, Lady-day, 1821 £ 542 
——. —_ ages ~~: a ‘a at 
A “day, 15- ’ 
Rate-Book, en <_< y ine sa 
For Illegitimate Ch n . . . ‘ 

Of Relations of the Poor for Board and other 
Allowances ‘ ean . ata 4 134 
On Account of Work done by the Poor ° 99 
For Apprenticing Children . . « + 82 
£16,907 

Expenditure. 

By Cash paid . . > bai £15,063 
By Balance in Treasurer’s Hands ie 


By Balance in Master’s Hands 


—_—_—_—_—_ 


16,907 
In 1820-21. In 1821-22. 
Average Numberin House 432 410 


Infant Poor at Enfield . 
Lunatics ™ . é R 16 a. 
Total . . . ® 460 


Average 
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veruge Price of Provisions. 
faye 1820 fo 1821. 1821 fo 1822. 
Bread, per Quartern Os. 93d. . . Us. Shd. 
Meat, r Stone 62  « 6 
Legs andShins, do. . 1 6 
Butter, per Cwt. ° - 8 0 


Cheese, do. ’ ° 4 6 


Items of Expenditure. 
Population Expenses . , ‘ 
Casual Poor relieved by Overseers. ° 
Reliefs, Examinations, Removals, by Beadles, 
& 


Cc. . . . . . * 
Saspended Orders, and Relief by Employment 195 
Poor relieved by Order of Guardian Boardand = 

Officers ‘ ° ; . ° 679 
Weekly Pensions to Out-door Poor - 3,649 
Infant Poor at Enfield - 44 
Lunatics at Bethnal Green 373 
County Rate. . ° 921 
Annuities, and Interest on Bonds 
Bonds paid off 


Bread and Flour ' ° 


Meat 

Beer . x 

Batter and Cheese 
Milk. . 
Groceries and Oatmeal 
Vegetables . , . 
Linen, Sheeting, Calicoes, &c. 
Haberdashery and Hosiery 
Woollens and Corduroy 
Shoes and Leather 


‘Men’s Clothes, Hats, and Girls’ Bonnets 


Soap, Salt, Oil, and Vinegar 
Coals and Candles. 
Bedding and Bedsteads 
Earthenware 
Ironmongery 


‘Coo » Larnery, Baskets, &e. d ; ; 44 
Pot ela 


Cost of Flax Machinery and Gratuities to the Poor 143 
Insurance and Taxes e : ‘ 1] 
Midwifery ° ; 7 
Matron’s Disbursements. , a inci 
Wines and Spirits for Sick and Infirm 75 
Repairs of Workhouse : 

Gas Light . ‘ 

Stationery and Printing 

Clerk’s Salary , ° ° 
Clerk’s Disbursements for Appeals, &c. 


Salaries to Master, Matron, Clerk, and Apo- 
thecaries , ° 


prentice Fees. . °° 
re Plugs and Rewards for Engines. ‘ 
Subscriptions to Finsbury and Electricity Dis- 


nsaries, Fever and Lock Hospitals, and 
russ Institution ° ° ‘ 
Funerals 


15,025 
a 


For the Monthly Magazine. 
BOOK-CLUBS and SOCIETIES. 


i your last Number you suggest to 


country booksellers the propriety 
of their taking advantage of this leisure 
season to canvass persons in different 
districts, so as to form new bock-socie- 
ties. In this sentiment all your readers 
will accord; and, as a country book- 
seller, allow me to express a hope 
that, by the activity of my brethren, 
every parish in the kingdom may in a 
short time possess its subscription of 
from ten to twenty members, for the 
purchase and circulation of a few pe- 
riodical publications and popular 
books. 

Annual subscriptions amounting to 
eight or ten guineas, are sufficient for 
every purpose ; but if they can be ex- 
tended to twelve or fifteen guineas, the 


Plans of Book-Clubs and Societies, 


1 [July 
purpose will be more 
fected, For example eh . 


The Monthly Magazine, at 9s, * “" 
fourteen Numbers, costs .... " 
The Gentleman’s, or Enropean.. 4 : 
The Monthly Review, or Brit, | ° ' 

Critic, fifteen Numbers at 
9s, 6d. COOSOe OCC SOS ORES ieeS 1 1? § 


The Journal of New Voyages and 
Travels, twelve at 3s, 6d,.... 9 


A Religious Magazine, at 1s, 64, 9 i ; 


q “ee 


7 13 
To which may be added some ine 


seven stock publications in the yeu, 
not exceeding 10s. 6d. each, which 
with the periodicals, bound in halt 
yearly volumes, would in a few Yeats 
form a delightful, useful, and instr. 
tive collection. 

In my own experience, I have fou 
that the schoolmaster of the parish is 
always the very best secretary ai 
treasurer ; and next to him any intel. 
gent and urbane person who is fond o 
books, and who therefore would keep 
and circulate them for the gratification 
of being their keeper. The busines 
of such person is to receive the books 
from the bookseller, sewed in ca- 
tridge paper, and then address then 
among the members. But blank liss 
and rules for book-societies have lon 
been published, and are sold by the 
dozen or 100 at a cheap rate, for the 
use of secretaries. 

Jt has been computed that ther 
exist at present nearly 2000 of thes 
book-subscriptions. But, including 
large towns, they might easily be i 
drupled. A bookseller at @ = 
town in this county lately estab : 
fifteen within a few months, merely 
stimulating one or two persons to . 
them a-going, in as many eng 
Subscriptions of 12s. a-yeal, tan 
a-month, from about sixteen me 
are found to answer best; bat inom 
cases 5s. per quarter from twe 


icable. 
members are more eS Koeller 
not merely 


rally serve 
publications, called for by prom 
tite for reading, which re 4 
creates. In a moral, religi 
social point of view, 
more desirable than the 
blishment of such clubs. 
: A CounTRY Books 
Leeds ; June 5. 
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For the Monthly Magazine. 

On the DEFECTS im WORKS on NAVAL 
HISTORY; by DR. TROTTER. 
HILE the authors of naval his- 

tories have dwelt with pecu- 
liar pleasure on the exploits of our 
naval officers and seamen, it has been 
matter of regret to me, that no mention 
has ever been made of those important 
improvements, in the civildepartments 
of the service, which have been one 
great cause of the extraordinary exer- 
tions of our naval operations. Itisa 
strange perversion of human curiosity, 
tobe amused only with scenes of car- 
nage and blood. A Roman was re- 
warded with acivic crown, who saved 
the life of a citizen; but in Christian 

Britain no such honours wait the man 

who may snatch hundreds from the 

ve. The two last wars have been 
remarkable for improvements in the 
health of our seamen, beyond all for- 
mer calculation. A ship of the line, 
during the revolutionary war with our 
colonies, could not cruize eight weeks 
in the English channel without having 

a considerable portion of the ship’s 

company disabled by scurvy, and 

some of them dying before they could 
be landed at an hospital. Ships 
crossing the Atlantic, whether in 
squadrons to re-inforce our fleets, or 
to conduct merchant vessels, were 
constantly overrun with this disease, 
when they reached America, and often 
remained inactive from this cause for 
months. T'wo, three, and four hun- 
dred men in one ship, were frequently 
und in the sick list; from which 
number would happen sixty or eighty 
deaths at sea. This was not all; the 
remaining part would be so enfeebled 
by hard duty, that their appearance in 
coming into port was like so many 
skeletons. The melancholy picture 
of Lord Anson’s ship, the Centurion, 
from an overwhelming scurvy, as 
drawn by the chaplain, has been often 
equalled in our naval service. These 
frightful accounts of human suffering 
might be read with silent feelings of 
regret and compassion, did we not 
know that the whole might have been 

Prevented at a small expense to the 

nation. The lemon, and all fruits of 

that class, have been known as effec- 
tive cures for scurvy for more than 

200 years. But so defective were the 

arrangements in the medical depart- 

ment, that not a single chest of lemons 
or oranges. were ever seen in store, or 

m a king’s ship, on home service, 
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where the disease was most apt ta 


appear in its hideous forms. On ail 
Stations, therefore, the most important 
Operations were often frustrated by 
this malady; and I have been told of 
instances where 250 men have died in 
a singleship. Scurvy has always been 
more fatal in a ship of the line than in 
vessels of one deck, as frigates and 
— from causes easily accounted 
for. 

Things went on in this way till the 
beginning of the French war in 1793; 
and when I became physician to the 
Royal Hospital at Haslar, in Decem- 
ber, there was not an ounce of lemon- 
juice within its walis.* Lord Gard- 
ner got a supply of lemon-juice for a 
squadron of ships intended for India, 
in spring 1794, which was a novelty. - 

In the severe winter of 1794-5, a 
general scurvy began to appear in al 
ships on the home station, both in 
port and at sea, chiefly owing to the 
Victualling Board contracting the 
allowance of fresh beef in harbour, as 
provisions grew enormously dear. I 
was now physician to the fleet, and 
foresaw all the mischief that was about 
to overwhelm us. But my predictions 
were not regarded. It unfortunately 
happened, the flag-officers of the chan- 
nel fleet were all absent. I was 
therefore compelled to address my 
first letter on the subject to the port- 
admiral, Sir Peter Parker. We here 
see how little institutions in the navy 
were provided against such occur- 
rences; and how little the minds of 
officers were prepared for such misfor- 
tunes. After waiting a few days for 
the expected answer from the Admi- 
ralty to my proposals of safety, on 
calling at the admiral’s office, I was 
told by the secretary, that Sir Peter 
did not see any necessity for putting the 


“country to such expense, and he had not 


sent the letter. Stung with resentment 
at the cold-blooded reply, I ran‘ to 
my desk, and detailed the condition 
of our increasing malady, and request- 
ed the immediate attention of their 
lordships. Earl Howe, who was ill 
at Bath, on hearing of our distress, 
seconded my application. Sir Roger 
Curtis, captain of the fleet, was in 
London, and flew from Board to 
Koard, to support my means of relief, 
The Admiralty instantly ordered the 
Board of Sick and Hurt to purchase 





* See Medica! and Chemical Essays, by 
Dr. Trotter. 
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fruit and vegetables, as the physician 
of the fleet might demand; and the 
Victualling Department was also di- 
rected to restore the full quantum of 
fresh meat. So little wasthe Sick and 
Hurt Board used to liberal supplies, 
that the fruit and vegetables came in 
very inadequate portions. Where 
pounds were sent to us, I asked for 
tons. Inordertopreventthe fleetfrom 
being distressed through these petty 
measures, I visited the garden-grounds 
and markets in the neighbourhood, 
and calculated what they could afford. 
The lemons and oranges were now 
sent to Portsmouth in light waggons ; 
and several tons of spring sallading 
were daily issued to the sccrbutics of 
the different ships, till the malady 
yielded; and this mode of prevention 
and cure was extended to every vessel 
returning from sea as she arrived. 
The words of Sir R. Curtis to the 
Admiralty, that there could be no 
summer fleet, unless the supplies de- 
‘manded by the physician were com- 
plied with, were now confirmed, and 
not a shipremained inactive. A squa- 
dron of ships of the line, under Lord 
Bridport, put to sea, and, after a short 
action, captured three sail of seventy- 
fours in the very mouth of a French 
harbour, 

it is remarkable that there were 
not ten deaths from scurvy on this me- 
morable occasion; though, including 
all the degrees of its influence, there 
could not be less than 40,000 cases 


before its final extirpation. 


I had been a writer on scurvy, and 
‘the second edition of my work was the 
‘means of obtaining for me the high 
station which I had now the lionour to 
fill, The practice employed had all 
-been laid down in my own pages ; but 
‘At-required more than common address 


' ‘te secure to the service the permanent 


reycntive against future horrors. I 
‘knew that in proportion to the time 
a ship's crew lived on lemons and 
recent. vegetable matter, the attack 
.of scurvy would he retarded. It 
is diffieult to get. public: Boards to 


-vaiue of the means employed, as a 


‘attend. to medical disquisitions : 1 did 


‘more; the captains and surgeons 
were enjoined-to demand supplies, at 


Stated ‘periods, as if the disease re- 


curred with fresh vigour. The busi- 


‘hess. of prevention and cure.went on 
-ia this manner. till these supplies be- 
‘came sa -interwoven_with forms of - 


service, that permamcnt contracts 
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‘gress of human opinions, that 


-acid, as a destroyer of contagion 


[Tuts 
ss made for them as for ons. 
stores. An immense quanti 

in the neighbourhood of the 
ports, was at this time converted 
garden-ground for the use of the § 

Thus at a small eXDense was sens 
extinguished in the royal navy 
Britain, and it forms an era in 
annals; for it had cost more hnttay 
lives than all other diseases put tore 
ther. But this was not all; it pre. 
pared the seamen for the most iow. 
ous exertions of bodily strength, whe 
ther for combating the fury of th 
elemeuts, or the enemy in batts 
And it was justly said by some of the 
most experienced officers, that ty 
blockading system of warfare whid 
annihilated the naval power of Frane 
could never have been carried on, wp. 
less the sca-scurvy had been subdued: 
and more than a hundred thousani 
British seamen have thus been saved 
to the country, by as many thousand 
pounds. It ought to be remembered, 
that the accomplished Earl Spencer 
was at the head of the Admiralty dv 
ring these important transactions, an 
feclingly attended to the condition of 
the fleet. 

Another incident, fraught withnearly 
equal danger to the health of the fleet, 
happencd in 1794, after the victory o 
the Ist of June, by the diffusion of a 
typhoid contagion, spread from te 
French prisoners: Measures equally 
active and successful put an early pe 
riod to this distemper; and some o 
the ships were even cleared before ve 
arrived in port: ‘The annals of navd 
warfare exhibit nothing of the 
before that ever threatened a more 
serious mortality. Yet such was tie | 
nature of the means employed, that 
the country was ignorant of the sons 
till the publication of the first vo - 
of Medicina Nautica, in 1797. Bel 
this occasion, I had opposed oo 
tion in every form, as a mass 0 +s 
rance and quackery ; and I pro . Z 
to see it totally neglected and a < 
doned. It is remarkable, 10 the p 


0 f 
very moment that a British or 
Commons was rewarding - aes 
with 5,000/. for the vapour OF. i 

: of 
American legislator, Dr. Mitche™ 
New York, was exhibiting 10 


ow citizens the individual 


as being 


tagion 
the very matter of con 
itself! Will posterity believe - 


at. the beginning - the ninetee™ 
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century, quackery could tower with 
such efirontery * 

At this period, I had the good fuck 
to draw the attention of the com- 
mander-in-chief to the Royal Hospi- 
tals. Who could think with satisfac- 
tion of. 2,000 seamen, the most incon- 
siderate beings on the face of the 
earth, being confined in an hospital 


| without a single officer to command 


theirobedience. If ail the advantages 
that might have been gained were not 
obtained by new-modelling these na- 
tional institutions, still] much good was 
doue. Earl Howe’s bad health com- 
pelled him to retire, and with him 
sunk the sun of improvement and 
refurm. 

Many important changes were now 
made in the medical discipline of the 
ship. ‘The detestable perquisite of 
lis. for the cure of venereal disease 
was abolished, which of itself was a 
saving of many thousand lives. The 
diet of the sick was greatly improved, 
and a foundation laid for bringing 
every thing connected with health 
into system, so as to receive every 
progressive step of medical know- 
ledge. 

Now it cannot be doubted that the 
arm of naval war acquired stupendous 
power by whatever added to the 
health of the seamen, and such as this 
country had not known in any former 
contest. A minister, in winding up 
the affairs of a nation, on such pre- 
mises as these now detailed, could not 
fail, we should suppose, in holding 
them up as glories of his administra- 
tion; for, independant of the acquisi- 
tions for saving lives, uncalculated 
millions of money were saved by 
them. Yet no minister in either 
House of Parliament ever mentioned 
these triumphs of humanity, though 
they did so much honour to goveru- 
ment. 

Is it not remarkable, that in a coun- 
try like Great Britain, which owes so 
much to its naval ascendancy, matters 
of such vast importance in the fate of 
War have been totally overlooked? 
“The Lives of the Admirals,” as be- 
gun by Dr. Campbell, have been 
brought down to the end of the last 
War; but not the smallest allusion has 
been made to the subjects mentioned 
above, and all other historians have 
* The King and royal family . visited 
the fleet as sqon as it ‘was deemed safe, 
which was fourteen days after its arrival. | 
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followed the example. . Yet ny ¥O-, 
lumes on the diseases of the fleet were 
read by most officers of my own day ; 
and in no common language they ac- 
knowledged their opinions. Speaking 
of them, Sir R. Curtis says, “ You 
have done more for the navy than the 
most brilliant victory that ever was. 
gained.” And Admiral Sir Edward 
Thornborough gives it as his opinion,: 
“You have done more for the navy 
than any man living.” A hundred 
officers might be quoted who have ex-: 
pressed themselves in similar terms. 
Now one of the strongest reasons 
which have induced me to recur to 
these transactions is as follows. At 
the beginning of last French war, the 
supply of the lemon acid to the navy. 
was actually suspended for some time.. 
On whose authority this was done, I. 
know not, or whether it was for the 
sake of economy ; for we have met with 
such men in office, who would “ strain: 
at a gnat, when they could swallow a 
camel.” ‘This suspension had scarcely 
taken place, when the scurvy began 
to appear in its usual form; and the 
necessity was admitted of again reiurn- 
ing to the issuing of the citric acid as' 
before. It thus shows how requisite 
it is to instil into the minds of young: 
officers all information and knowledge 
connected with their profession. But 
medical books are not the vehicles for 
such intelligence; it ought to come 
from the page of history. Should the 
peace continue for twenty years, as 1 
hope it may, there will not at that 
time be a single admiral, captain, or 
lieutenant, or a single physician, sur- 
geon, or assistant, fit to go to sea on 
duty, that has had the smallest expe- 
rience of the horrors to be expected 
from a general scurvy, when there are 
no vegetable supplies for relief in the 
ships. . 

As the Monthly Magazine is read by 
every literary person in this country, 
your pages will chance to convey infor- 
mation to naval historians, who may 
deem these animad versions on the health 
of seamen not unworthy of a place in 
their records. And they will instruct 
them where to consult the original do- 
cuments. 1 should be sorry to leave 
any expedient untried, where the vital 
interests of our naval service are so 
much at stake.—My professional la- 
bours in the fleet were cheered by the 
approving smile of every officer and 
seaman, without a single exception ; 
while among my medical bretnen 5 
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492 7 
five with the respect and affection 
that were due to a patriarch, for the 
breath of discord never interrupted 
our communications. This reflection 
has often sweetened my professional 
difficulties amidst the instability of 
worldly friendships ; and the injustice 
with which I have been assailed in 
certain departments of public office 
has here found its balm, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne ; May 13, 1822. 

a 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

EVERAL letters having appeared 
in your miscellany, respecting the 
favourite song, “Auld Robin Gray,” 
I beg the insertion of the following 
communication, which will probably 
satisfactorily clear up the doubts re- 
specting the composer of the music of 

that ballad. | 

Ihave now before me the printed 
title-page to some airs, published se- 
veral years ago, from which, and from 
the dedication and preface, I hand 
you some extracts. 

“Six Sacred Airs, intended as a do- 
mestic Sunday Evening Recreation,” &c. 
“‘ composed by the Rev. William Leeves ; 
together with a corrected copy, in its ori- 
ginal simplicity of the well-known ballad, 
‘Auld Robin Gray,’ &c. London: printed 
for T. Birchall, New Bond-street.” 

(From the Dedication. ) 
‘TO THOMAS HAMMERSLEY, ESQ. 

“ Anxious as you have ever been for the 
rule of right, as well as for. the fair fame 
of your friends, you have more than once 
solicited that I would publicly claim an 
offspring, which for more than forty years 
has been of uncertain origin. Nothing 
could have induced me to undertake this 
at my period of life ; but the offer of your 
kind testimony to the genuineness of this 
my early production,* which an acquain- 
tance with it in manuscript, long before it 
surreptitiously found its way to the public 
eyc, enables you so convincingly to bear. 
As to the story, you may remember that 
I received it from the Hon. Mrs. Byron, 
and understood it to have been written by 
Lady Ann Lindsay,” &c. 

Signed, | “Who. LEEVEs.” 

Dated—“ Wrington, June 12, 1812.” 

(From the Preface, ) 

“* That this little attempt was never in- 
tended as an imposture on the musical 
world, the open acknowledgment of it, at 


the time it first appeared, will sufficiently 
prove,” &e. 


I am in possession of additional 





* Meaning the music of “ Auld Rohin 
Gray.” 


“ Auld Robin Gray.” —Contemporary Criticism, 


_ evidence, lately received : " \ 
Leeves to be the composer of ae 
which it is not deemed nece a 
State, as the above will probabi . 
sufficient for the purpose of ascertain 


ing what appears to h 
little haem Ky 5 Me 


May 21, 1822, 6 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF ¢ 

PORARY CRITICISM 

NO. XXII, 

Retrospective Review, No, 9, 

IGHLY as we appreciate the 
excellence of the former nun. 
bers of the Retrospective Review, we 
are compelled to acknowledge this ty 

be superior to them all. 

The first article is Cavennisny 
Life of Wolsey, one of the most cele. 
brated and interesting specimens of 
English biography. The pen of (a. 
vendish is a lively and an elegant 
one; and all that came under his om 
observation he has described with 
fidelity and accuracy. In the course 
of his narrative, he has interwoven 
some events, as he heard them de- 
scribed by the Cardinal himself, and 
dwells with manifest delight upos the 
“pomp and circumstance” of this 
magnificent prelate. The work was 
evidently not unknown to Shakspeare; 
and the reader will be frequently re- 
minded of some of the finest passages 
of his “Henry the Eighth,” in the 
perusal of the article before us. 

The Poetical Works of Sir Jou 
Davies, the lawyer, the bard, the his- 
torian, and the statesman, form 
subject of the second paper * 
principal piece, entitled “ Nosce telp- 
sum,” is said to be one of the earliest 
philosophical poems in our language. 
Though presenting few discov. iy 
philosophy,and labouring underthe : 
advantage of a somewhat monotonon 
and unpleasing stanza, it contains = 
passages of beautiful poetical illus oe 
tion. His poem “on Dancing pone 
great merit; and the graceful liv 
ness of its tone and metre, con thi 
with the philosophical sobriety ° “4 
greater work, affords a si 
stance of the ae a 
The “Hymns to Astrea, 
Queen Elizabeth,) are among 
best acrostics* we have ton om 
“+ Mr. D'isracli could not surely 
seen these when he spoke 50 lighting 
acrostics, in’ his ‘“ Curiosities 
ture,” vol-iii, p. 216. Fd. 8v0. ae 
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The third article is a review of the 
Epistole Obscurorum Virorum, a se- 
vere satire upon the indolence, igno- 
rance, stupidity, and knavery, of the 
Romish priesthood. It was written 
about the period of the Reformation, 
by UtricH von HuTTEN, a Franco- 
nian gentleman and a scholar,—of 
whose life and writings, a brief but 
interesting account is here given. 
As the wit of the original (consisting 
in part of its barbarous Latinity,) 
would necessarily be lost in transfer- 
ring it into another language, the re- 
viewer has judiciously translated spe- 
cimens in the text of his article, 
appending the original Latin in the 
form of annotation. 

The fourth article treats most 
amusingly of the Courts of Love, an 
institution unfortunately not known 
within these realms. ‘The partiality 
of our laws,—all enacted by the male 
population,—has unjustly excluded 
the fairer part of the creation from all 
share in public magistracy; and we 
sincerely hope that the perusal of the 
present article may induce our lady 
readers to refuse all obedience to 
those laws, in the making of which 
they had no voice. Of this, at all 
events, we are very sure, that, from 
the spirit of wit and gallantry so un- 
usual in such ‘“‘decent gentlemen in 
black” as we suppose the reviewer to 
be, which pervades this article, our 
fair readers will use their influence to 
promote the circulation of a work so 
favourable to the imprescriptible rights 
of women. 

The next is a subject of graver 
character, and one to which we are 
glad to see the attention of the public 
at length attracted. We allude to the 
History of Witchcraft. Of all the 
degrading superstitions which have 
at different periods possessed the 
human mind, none had a greater or 
more baneful influence than this. Its 
contagion was universal. No rank, 
age, sex, or character, presented a 
defence against the supposed power 
of its practices; and, on the other 
hand, the most remorseless cruelties, 
and the *vilest judicial iniquities, 
excited no indignation when their 
object was supposed to be a witch. 








* The first book of Scot’s “‘ Discoverie 

of Witchcraft” contains an able exposure 

these horrible and illegal practices ; 

lin wee Montesquieu, Esprit des Lotx, 
iy, x1}. chap. 5, 
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It will not of course be expected 

we should here enter into oe disqi 
Sition upon the subject; but such of 
our readers as are desirous of further 
information, will be gratified by the 
perusal of the present article, or some 
very able papers in the Londun Maga- 
zine. 

The subject of the sizth article is 
the Lives of Sir Dudley and Dr. North, 
a pair of family portraits, by the same 
hand, and painted in the same style, 
as that of Lord Keeper Guildford, 
reviewed in a former number of this 
work. It will hardly be expected, 
that the lives of an industrious Turkey 
merchant, and of a quiet, unambitious 
scholar, should afford very striking 
materials for history; but the anec- 
dotes and observations contained in 
them throw considerable light upon 
the manners and character of the 
times. The work under review de- 
rives great interest from ‘“‘ the amiable 
picture which is here presented to 
us of the youngest of four brothers 
being firmly and tenderly attached to 
each, and all, through life; and, after 
their death, spending the last years of 
his retirement from the world in re- 
cording their virtues, and describing 
their actions.” 

Article seventh is a notice of the 
Poems of Robert Herrick, a poet 
whose very name was almost unknown 
till the publication of Dr. Drake’s 
‘“‘ Literary Hours.” Some charming 
specimens are here produced, which, 
as usual, excite in us a desire to be- 
come better acquainted with the 
author. The following bijou is so 
‘“‘short and sweet,” that we cannot 
resist the temptation of transplanting 
it to a more congenial soil. 


To Blossoms. 


. Fair pledges of a fruitful tree, 
Why do ye fall so fast? 
Your date is not so past, — 
But you may stay yet here awhile, 
To blush and gently smile, 
And go at last. 


What, were ye born to be 
An hour or half’s delight, 
And so to bid good night? - 
'Tis pity Nature brought you forth, 
Merely to show your worth, 
And so to lose you quite. 


- But you are lovely leaves, where we 
May read how soon things have 
Their end, tho’ ne’er so brave; 
After’ they have shewn their pride, 
Like you a while, they gli 
Into the grave. 
Aud 
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| Judy 4 

And now, “though last, not leastin ancients? They seem to: Pay , 
our dear love,” comes the Enchiridion, the vestiges of the best days of Gre 
or Manual of Francis Quarles ; a most are only to be found in Mutilated gf, 
valuable manual of maxims, ethical, tues and monuments, buried mathleg 
religious, practicable, and contem- in medals, tombs, &c.; but Why ag 
plative. The name of this author, as look for them in the Greeks then. 
a poet, has—perhaps not unjustly— selves? Their character and many 
been ‘‘ damned to everlasting fame” 


certainly afford a picture of those of 
by a conjunction with those of Wi- their predecessors, though it 


thers and Blome in “the Dunciad.” allowed to be imperlect and conf rs 
His prose, however, is admirable: he Meditating in the environs of Athens 
is excelled by none of his contempo- upon a mutilated Statue, or the portigy 
raries in the vigour and nervousness of an old temple of Neptune or Apollo, 
of his language. His style is gene- covered with moss, we are trans 
rally brief, pithy, and concentrated; with admiration for the Statuary or the 
yet, when he allows himself to expa- architect who created this chef dawn 
tiate, there is occasionally a copious- At least we may be certain that th 
ness and sweetness of diction that “‘is modern Greeks have been formed of 
indeed eloquence.” We refrain from the same clay as their ancestors, and 
entering into particulars, as we have would be capable of the most herois 
seen an equally cheap and elegant actions, if their energies had not been 
reprint, in a style uniform with War- exhausted in their incessant st 
wick’s *‘Spare Minutes,” and we against all the evils attendant u 
shall therefore have an opportunity of the yoke of despotism under which they 
judging for ourselves. had fallen. . . 
— Modern Greece merits more alten 
For the Monthly Magazine. tion than is generally imagined; is 
The acTvAL sTATE of the GREEK inhabitants have not degenerated s 
ISLANDS; by MARKAKY ZALLONI, @ far as not to retain any traces among 
native of TINOS, physician to PRINCE themof the descendants of heroes: but, 
ALEXANDER SUZZO. to paint them faithfully, the wyite 
MONG the numerous descrip- should be one among them; ke should 
tions extant of the Egean sea, mingle with their customs and man 
at present called the Archipelago, ners; he should act, converse, and live 
I do not think there is one which with them freely, and without restraint 
perfectly answers the end that every It is from this consideration that, being 
writer of such descriptions should pro- myself a Greek, I have presumed (0 
pose to himself. In general, I per- describe the Greek nation. wore | 
ceive that travellers who have pub- chosen a subject with which I am 
lished accounts of Greece are more acquainted, I shall relate with the m 
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willing to inform us what this country 
has been, than what it is at present. 
They appear to have been indefatiga- 
ble in their researches after the remains 
of monuments, but to have passed over 
in silence the manners and institutions 
of the Greece of our days. In reading 
their works, it appears that these 
countries are now deserted in such a 
degree, as not to be worth the atten- 
tion of the traveller, but only on ac- 
count of the rare vestiges of that 
grandeur so long since vanished. ‘The 
labours of the learned, with a view to 
supply us with correct notions, parti- 
cularly with respect to antiquity, are 
beyond contradiction worthy of the 
highest eulogiums, and in this view are 
highly useful. But ought the modern 
Greeks to be neglected, in order to 
confine all their observations to the 





— + ee 


* See Monthly Mag, vol. lili. p. 255, 


careful accuracy all —, I know of 
Tinos, my native country. ) 

At first view, my work meee 
uninteresting, and some astonis! : 
may be excited at my. deserne © 
small an island with so much de . 
it does not contain more than 2, A 
inhabitants, or, in other wants, ¢ 
the population does not eens oe 
one of the smallest cities 1B 4 - , 
but this surprize will disappeat, . 
it is found that each penne 
Archipelago, and even each soni 
Greece, offers innumerable os 
worthy of detail, It will now r 
task to describe the genius ane 
racter of the inhabitants of —_ all 
upon this subject 1 shall prime 
dwell. yo / 

My object is to exhibit to en 
the portrait of a modern Greets" 
all his-merits. and defects; 10 
shall do justice with ena tial’ 
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rtially censure the other. My inten- 
jion is not to flatter my country; and 
therefore I shall be guided by the 
strictest impartiality. 

I am not ignorant that several ac- 
counts of the island of Tinos have been 

ublished, and I am ready to acknow- 
ledge the merit due to the learned 
authors. My principal objection is, 
that they have been too much occupied 
with things, and too little with men ; 
but even in the former they have been 
very imperfectly instructed. In the 
eyes of these travellers, the inhabi- 
tants of the Greek isles appear to be 
nothing above the insignificant guar- 
dians of the ruins and rubbish time has 
not yet annihilated. In general those 
travellers never speak of these people 
but as it were in conformity with a 
received custom, just to mention that 
there are inhabitants. I must add, 
that such travellers receive very indif- 
ferent information ; they are generally 
deceived; they do not put their ques- 
tions pointedly, and they examine with 
too little caution. 

A person, for instance, arrives at 
Tinos, and after some questions super- 
ficially put to three or four inhabitants, 
which are perhaps as loosely answered, 
he seems as well satisfied as if he had 
resided there for years. Upon this 
ground of information he publishes his 
travels in a pleasing style ; but, pursu- 
ing antiquities on all sices with a 
species of frenzy, every thing else is 
neglected. Information thus obtained 
must evidently be far from accurate. 

The inhabitants of the isle of Tinos, 
like all those of the rest of Greece, are 
very reserved when enquiries are 
made by strangers which may tend to 
their prejudice. With respect to an- 
cient monuments, they observe the 
most rigerous silence ; in this they are 
not guilty of dissimulation, but are 
discreet and prudent. Nevertheless, 
it has frequently happened that an in- 
habitant has been persecuted, and 
even ruined, because the knowledge 
of his having some old mutilated statue 
in “ possession has transpired to the 

rks, 
_ itis then, under a pretext that this 
inhabitant has found treasures, that the 
Turks, who are not ignorant of the ri- 
diculous infatuation with which these 
objects are sought after by the Euro- 
peans, never neglect to seize upon 
What they choose to say has been 
found, and condemn it to confiscation. 

bus, if an islander happens to disco- 
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ver a subterranean passage, or a well, 
or should probably dig up any inscrip- 
tions, remains of tombs, &c. he will, if 
possible, conceal it even from his own 
family. Otherwise the least indiscre- 
tion would draw down the most terrible 
vengeance on his head. In the mean- 
While, because the traveller does not 
find what he seeks for, he imagines 
that it does not exist ; especially as he 
— heard nothing said upon the subs 
ject. 

Tinos, as to its extent, is one of the 
most considerable islands in the Archi- 
pelago, and was the last of the Grecian 
isles in the possession of the Venetians; 
in 1714, when it came under the 
Turkish dominion, the Grand Seig- 
nor gave it as a fief to Veli Effendi 
Zade. Notwithstanding this, the inha- 
bitants are as much autonomes, or go~ 
verned by their own laws, as they were 
under the Romans. A tribunal is 
chosen among themselves, from whence 
every two years two primates, or 
proestotes, are selected, who are charged 
with the administration of their affairs, 
having under them subaltern officers, 
called Epitropes. ‘Though these pri- 
mates should he re-elected every two 
years, it somctimes happens they are 
continued by the people, and some- 
times they maintain their places, not- 
withstanding the opposition of popular 
feeling; but this is when they are pro- 
tected by some grandee at Constan- 
tinople. 

The annual tribute paid by these 
primates to the 'Turkish government is 
from 2,50027. to 3,000/. Some time be- 
fore this tribute is delivered, the Proes- 
totes order the Protogheris or chiefs 
of the villages to get the money ready. 
‘These chiefs then assemble the inhabi- 
tants in their districts; and at this 
kind of councils different sums are 
imposed upon each individual, accord- 
ing to their ability. It is a kind of 
poll-tax ; besides which, so much is 
levied for a hive of bees, a horse, a 
goat, a house, a dove-house,.or any 
sort of real property ; but no person 3s 
liable to this kind of capitation under 
the age of fifteen. 

Any inhabitant being unable or un- 
willing to pay this tax is liable to have 
a summons to attend at St. Nicolo; 
and, if this is disobeyed, the proestotes 
can go in person, or send others, to 
place a seal upon the entrance of the 
dwelling of the offending party. This 
seal is very simple: it is a slip of paper 
fastened on with wax, and the ee 
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sion is frequently made with the 
piece of moncy called para, worth 
above a farthing. It is very seldom, 
indeed, that payment does not imme- 
diately follow this procedure. For, 
though the primates have no armed 
force to second the execution of their 
orders, they are generally respected 
and obeyed. Sometimes, when it is 
necessary to use more than ordinary 
rigour, the inhabitants become irri- 
tated, and proceed to open revolt. ‘To 
escape their resentment the primates 
flee or conceal themselves till the po- 
pular fury has subsided. I have seve- 
ral times witnessed scenes of this kind ; 
when the insurrection is announced by 
the sound of the bell, repeated from 
village to village; so that the alarm is 
soon spread over the whole island, and 
every onc holds himself in readiness to 
rise. ‘l'o punish these insurgents the 
Turkish government is at length com- 
pelled to employ a vaivode, a kind of 
farmer-general, who, by advancing the 
moiety of the tribute, acquires the 
Fight of levying it, or rather of unmer- 
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receives a ticket, which is a Ua 
of his country ; and with are 
passport he may go to any aa 
rurkey, without the Ordinary ex 
tion from capitation, called lau 
and to which all the rest of: 
Grand Seignor’s subjects are lai). 
this costs 13s. 4d. to persons who 
wear the long Asiatic habits and 
6s. 8d. to those who dress like Ry. 
ropeans. 
The isle of Tinos, like mostof thos 
of the Archipelago, presents an uniforn 
aspect towards thesea. Ata distancg 
we can only distinguish a mass of naked 
barren rocks; but upon a nearer 
proach we perceive upon these hei 
a great number of villages, which can: 
not but excite our admiration of the 
industry of the inhabitants, who by 
their exertions have fertilized the rude 
soil of their mountains, the declivities 
of which are raised and parted off by 
dwarf walls, formed of stones, and 
communicating to the whole the airof 
a quincunx. 


Tinos is about sixty miles is circun- 


aS wey OE 


cifully rack-renting the wretched inha- 
bitants. He generally resides at Kam- 
bos, a village in the centre of the 
island. He is accompanied on these 
occasions by a number of Turks, to 
assist him in inspecting the harvest of 
the peasants ; one of these persons has 
sometimes the office of inspector over 
two or three villages. Woe to the 


ference, and contains two large tows 
and about sixty-six villages. It is 
naturally divided into what is called 
the Apanomeri or upper part, or tht 
Katomeri or lower; the latter is the 
most fertile, both from the natured 
the soil and the abundance of water 
supplied by the rivers Lazaro o 
Perastra, and Griza or Aghapi, 9 
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islander who may dare to withbold the 
deast portion of his produce, or who 
should take any means to prevent his 
cattle from being collected upon his 
ground; he would be condemned to 
penalties and punishment as rigid as 
if he had disposed of the property of 
others. It is then the islander feels 
that he has a hard master, whose ava- 
rice renders him relentless, and who 
will lose no opportunity that presents 
itself to profit by it. 1t is unnecessary 
to remark how terrible the Turkish 
government is in its wrath, especially 
when it sends this thirsty bloodsucker, 
or harpy, to execute its vengeance. 
The primates, when they resume their 
functions, generally behave with ex- 
treme caution; but they have always 
their deputy at Constantinople, who 
sometimes advances a part of the tri- 
bute, and afterwards settles their 
accounts. with the administration of 
the island. 

Tinos has never been subject to any 
custom-house duties. When an inha- 
bitant wishes to leave the place, he 

: 2 


called from the villages through which 
they pass. These two rivers, init 
dating the country, form the marshes 
of Levadhea, which, being cultivatel, 
produce grain, flax, melons, gourds, 
pumpkins, &c. Each proprietor dis 
a ditch round his ground here, tot 
tain the humidity in summer, and © 
prevent the inroads of cattle; others 
have small huts, in which it 1s 0 
cessary to remain to watch one 
perty, often pillaged by the - : 
tants of the upper part of the is . ' 
and the banditti of the isle of Andros, 
who make frequent incursions. | * 

San Nicolo, situate on the we 

side of the isle, reg -# wane 
Katomeri nor the Apan med 
precisely upon the line of demarka 
tion, as well as il Borgo, 
San Nicolo is not " y, avi 

lace for commerce, Dut ais’ 
Seis of the Greek archbishop, a 
proestoti, the epitrope, the rari het? 
merchants. The Latin churc 
is dedicated to St. Nicholas. 


is 
Greek church, the Metropolitam 
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very handsome, and richly ornament- 
ed; its lofty steeple is constructed of 
white polished marble, and contains 
four bells. The houses here are tole- 
rably well built; but the streets, like 
alt the rest in the Levant, are without 
regularity. The public place, or quay, 
opposite to the port, 1s called the Ba- 
lanza; this is surrounded by the store- 
houses of the merchants, and here 
their goods are landed. Strictly 
speaking, San Nicolo is rather a road 
thana port. St. John’s, about half a 
mile distant, is the port, capable of 
containing a number of vessels, com- 
pletely sheltered from the land-winds. 
Leaving San Nicolo by the north, at 
a part caHed Camares, there is a small 
brook, that runs into the road; and 
near this is a convent of Franciscans. 
Proceeding by the sea-side this way, 
we arrive at the Lazaretto in a quar- 
ter of an hour. On the south side, at 
asmall distance from San Nicolo, is 
the site of the ancient city, which still 
bears the name of Polis. Here are 
many inscriptions and other antiqui- 
ties; and the ruins of an ancient tem- 
ple, dedicated to Neptune. About an 


| hour and a half’s walk from San 


Nicolo brings us to Jl Borgo, for- 
merly a strong place, but more so by 
nature than by art: at present the 
fortifications are in ruins, though the 
rock upon which they stood is about 
840 ells above the level of the sea; the 
steepest part of this is called Petassos, 
or the precipice. 

About ten minutes’ walk from the 
road at the foot of the Borgo, and on 
the declivity of the mountain, is the 
Exomborgos, or the suburb, at present 
the only part inhabited.. Under the 
Venetians, this was the residence of 
the rich and the nobles; but, when at 


war with the Turks, the former always - 


took refuge in the fortress. Most of 
the fine houses built by the Venetians 
in this suburb are now in ruins. 
Among the descendants of those fa- 
milies that formerly governed this 
island, are M. Betti, a grandson of 
the celebrated advocate mentioned by 
Tournefort; Fouskanarki, Francesco 
Gasparaki, &c. Here is also the resi- 
dence of the vicar of the Latin church ; 
three-fourths of the inhabitants are Ca- 
tholics, and the rest of the Greek church; 

8 place contains three handsome 
churches. The Exomborgos being quite 


destitute of water, the inhabitants are . 


compelled to fetch it from a consider- 
able distance.. Here is neither garden 
Montuty Mag, No. 369. 
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nor any kind of verdure to be seen. 
From the Exomborgos to Xinara is 
about half an hour’s walk, the whole 
nearly a steep descent ; but, in leaving 
the latter place, the Katomeri com- 
mences in a village of that name, si- 
tuated on the declivity of the moun- 
tain of the Borgo. Xinara is divided 
into upper and lower. In the latter 
of these the Latin bishop resides ; here 
is also the college and two churches: 
all the inhabitants are Catholics. 
Descending from Xinara, we come 
to Loutra, distant nearly a quarter of 
a league: this village abounds in 
fruits, the soil being well watered, 
and very fertile. ‘The baths, indicated 
by the name of this place, are no 
longer to be found here. The inhabi- 
tants, who are all Catholics, have a 
large handsome church. 
(To be concluded in our next. ) 
———P 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
AVING recently arrived in this 
city from a tour in the south and 
west of Ireland, and having collected 
information on the spot respecting the 
distress and want which are found to 
exist In many districts, I now beg to 
send you facts and observations on the 
subject, and request you will publish 
them in the Monthly Magazine, con- 
vinced that no other periodical work 
could give them so much publicity. 
The scenes of misery which, from 
public reports, the travelleris prepared 
10 encounter, by nomeansare apparent 
on a superficial view of the country. 
My excursion from Dublin was through 
the counties of Kildare, Kilkenny, 
Wexford, Waterford, Cork, Kerry, 
Limerick, and Tipperary. In all that 
line the harvest of last year appears to 
have been well got in, and most abun- 
dant. The country was perfectly 
tranquillized, and never had a more 
flourishing appearance than at present. 
In short, the enquirer must be con- 
ducted out of his route, and led over 
mountains and through bogs, to come 
in contact with those insulated spots 
where famine and disease have made 
their appearance. Some instances of 
actual want [ did witness in a part of 
the county of Kerry, and am led to in- 
fer that such were more numerous and 
distressing in the counties of Clare, 
Galway, Sligo, and Mayo, through 
which I have not travelled. 
Two causes were assigned to me as 
principally contributing to produce the 
3K present 
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present calamity: the insurrection of 
the peasants and the failure of the 
harvest; but neither of these seems 
suflicient to account forit. ‘The crops 
of all kinds were so abundant last 
year, that, in some counties, the farmer 
has been known to give away his po- 
tatoes to any labourer that would be 
at the trouble of digging them up, 
concluding, that, in thus preparing his 
ground for wheat, he gained the only 
compensation he could expect for 
planting them. Indeed, the current 
prices published weekly, prove this 
abundance. With regard to the in- 
surgents, as withdrawing so many 
hands from country work, and inter- 
rupting the business of the field,— these 
are not, nor ever were, among the 
class of suffering poor ; they belonged 
to the peasantry in better circum- 
stances, nor did they enlist or force the 
mere cotters to join them,—they had 
too high an opinion of themselves and 
their cause. The pretext for all their 
outrages was to redress the hardships 
and to relieve the poverty of a class of 
people still lower than themselves. 
Although the habitual indolence and 
improvidence of the Irish peasant may 
justly be ascribed to his political con- 
dition, yet this unfortunate habit is the 
proximate cause of his sufferings, when- 
ever his routine of field-work happens 
to be interrupted for any time by a 
continuance of bad weather ; for, if he 
could command all the corn and pota- 
toes in the country, he would neglect 
to provide for the possible occurrence 
of an adverse season. As supine and 
careless as the American Indian, he 
adheres strictly to the abused precept, 
“Take no thought for the morrow, let 
to-morrow provide for itself.” In the 
distressed districts which border on the 
Atlantic Ocean, and where much more 
rain falls than in the other parts of the 
island, the small farmers neglected to 
put their potatoes in the ground until 
the rainy season overtook them, and 
the seed itself was bad. Hence the 
partial failure of the potatoe crop. 
But, if these poor people did not take 
all the advantages which they might 
have done early in the scason, from 
the plenty and cheapness of grain and 
potatoes, their landlords, or their land- 
lords’ agents, should not have neglected 
them. It would have cost these gentle- 
men little to have furnished them with 
good seed; and, when the scarcity made 
its sudden and frightful appearance 
one would imagine it would not have 
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Jul 
been difficult promptly to we as 
provisions from the neighbouriy 
tiful districts. But, strange 6 pl. 
whilst they were export ye 

, porting large ear. 
goes of grain, flour, and oatmeal f 
the ports of Wexford, Waterford je 
Cork, to Liverpool and Glasgow = 
sent off these same articles from i. 
last mentioned places to supply the; 

PPly thein. 

portunate demands of the West af 
Ireland! However, by their retardin. 
relief, it has excited universal sym 
pathy for the sufferers, and produced 
the most gencrous efforts of unexap. 
pled charity. 

The Irish support adversity bette 
than prosperity, they never murmur a 
their fate, nor attempt to shorten their _ 
misery by suicide; but, whether they 
die on their wisp of straw or exalted 
on a gibbet, they meet death with the 
same resignation and careless indiffer- 
ence. That this race naturally po. 
sesses great energies, both physical 
and mental, is universally allowed; 
quick to learn, and willing and able to 
work, it is not their fault if these advai- 
tages are lost. Like manure heaped up, 
they become a nuisance instead of he- 
ing the source of plenty and prosper. 

Having thus given a sketch of the 
actual state of things in Ireland, {am 
now led to attempt to account fort 
The principal and_ still increasing 
cause, which, like Aaron’s serpett, 
swallows up all minor causes, Is a St- 
perabundant rural population. In the 
last parliamentary census for 1820, the 
province of Munster alone was It 
turned as containing more than two 
millions of inhabitants. Here oy 
a country, the most fertile portion? 
the island undoubtedly, but without 
capital, without manufactares, ™ 
without enterprise or industry, 4 
without employment of any kind for . 
natives, except what may per ' 
be given by the partial demands . 
agriculture. And this idle ae 
more populous than all 5¢0 nt 
which supports a not too nume 
population in great prosperity, 
morals, industry, manufactures, 
commerce !* 

There is no remedy or check eed 
increasing evil, nothing can ae om 
the peasantry from marrying . chil- 
early age, and getting swarms 0 dre, 

g proses 

* The rapid and surprising P 
population in Ireland, from the census 
made by Sir William Petty to in tables 
1820, is given with great accuracy of 
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dren, without the least prospect, or in- 
deed thought, of being able to support 
them. There are other gricvances very 
heavy in themselves, and still more so 
as combining with the grand evil, 
namely, tithes, rack-rents, and absen- 
tees. It is enough merely to mention 
these, for to go intd a discussion on so 
fertile a theme would far exceed the 
limits of a letter ; but, supposing these 
were redressed or mitigated, the relief 
would not, nor could not, be general, 
as there wouid still be more mouths to 
be fed than the produce of the soil 
would supply food for. 

About fitty years ago the rural popu- 
lation of Ireland, compared with its 
present state, might be said to be 
happy. The natives were not half so 
numerous as at present, and taxes, 
rent, and tithes, were not half so great, 
whilst the prices of agricultural pro- 
duce were much better. All this may 
be proved from that excellent work, 
Arthur Young’s Tours in Ireland, 
from 1774 to 1782. ‘The last war, 
though so calamitous to all the world, 
was of advantage to Ireland, because 
it afforded a constant demand for its 
only staple (the linen manufacture ex- 
cepted, which does not belong to this 
discussion) of the material of war, men 
and provisions: that prop being re- 
moved, these have become drugs, and 
the country has sunk without resource, 
because the rack-rents, tythes, and 
taxes, the offspring of an artificial de- 
mand, remain, whilst the means of 
paying them no longer exist. 

Mr. Plunket has held forth in the 
House of Commons very unpalatable 
doctrine for the Irish landlords, that 
they should meet the exigency of the 
times by a suitable reduction of their 
tents. He considers, also, that any 
commutation of tythes would not re- 
lieve the occupying tenant, unless they 
Were paid by the landlord, and thus 
merged into the general rental; but that 
excellent and eloquent man has not yet 
given an opinion relative to the employ- 
ment of the people. The exalted ef- 
forts of charity may relieve and suspend 
the present pressing calamity, but 
What will prevent its recurrence? by 
frequent appeals, sympathy will ex- 
of the introduction to the third volume of 

Parochial Surveys of Ireland,” by W. 

aw Mason, keeper of the records in 
Dublin Castle. The tables are authentic, 
. ig made from actual returns deposited 
in the Record Office. 
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pire, and the most ardent charity cool. 
And is it not better that a community 
should cease to exist, than owe its 
existence to eleemosynary aid? The 
linen manufacture maintains, ina state 
of comparative comfort, two millions of 
the people of Ulster. Employment 
must be found for the remaining five 
millions, or the greater part of them 


must eventually perish. Viator.* 
Bath; May 29, 1822. 
——— 
Tothe Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 
J BEG to enquire whether any of 
your readers in or about the Bank 
of England, or Stock Exchange, pos- 
sess the means of stating, either accu- 
rately or nearly so, what number of 
persons constitute the body of fund- 
holders or public annuitants; and what 
proportion of them, in number and 
amount, are Jews, or professed Chris- 
tians ? 

The question is asked, because it is 
strongly suspected that the persons 
who lent their money to former admi- 
nistrations, to enable them to carry 
on certain wanton and unprincipled 
wars, were for the most part Jews, 
aliens to our national interests, and 
unattached to our soil; and that the 
greater part of those who now receive 
the interest of the said debis, the col- 
lection of which bears so grievously 
on the people, are likewise Jews, or 
persons who have no British feelings, 
and who could unceremoniously trans- 
fer their persons, and their property, to 
any other country in the world. 

Is there no admitted contamination 
of a debt, which diminishes the moral 
obligation to repay it? What if A 
should lend B a hundred guineas, for 
the avowed purpose of hiring C to 
assassinate D,—would any court of 
justice consider A as entitled to re- 
cover of B? They would be consider- 
ed as a brace of scoundrels, and no 
just tribunal would countenance their 
immoral relations, or their bargains for 
immoral and wicked purposes. If B 
even persuaded A that D ought to be 
assassinated, A is not exonerated ; for 
he ought not to have lent himself to 
the unlawful purpose of assassination ! 

Far be it from me to suggest or sur- 
mise any act unworthy of the most 
rigid justice ; but the morality of this 
question is of so mixed and equivocal 





* The editor will be glad of copies of the 
tables referred to by his correspondent. 
a character, 
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a character, that I merely state my 
doubts, in the form of an enquiry, that 
they may be discussed by better ca- 
suists among your readers. 

At the same time, the point would 
be discussed with less passion and 
suspicion in any other country than 
this; for every man capable of wield- 
ing a pen is interested as a recciver, or 
payer, that is, as one of the real or 
implied connexions of A, or B. 

Other questions might be started, 
in regard to the legitimate authority 
of B toimplicate those whom he did not 
represent in his obligations, to effect 
his unhallowed purposes; and there- 
fore how far A has any claims, except 
on the person and identical property 
of B;—but I forbear to probe deeply, 
though it is manifest that there will be 
much deep probing before these points 
are fully settled, and that evasions of 
any relevant questions will ultimately 
serve no purpose. 

PRO BONO PUBLICO. 

Birmingham; June 4. 

— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 

On the ANCIENT GAMES and DIVER- 
SIONS of the BRITISH PEOPLE; with 
THOUGHTS on their REVIVAL. 

HISTORY of popular customs 
4M is ahistory of the progress of the 

human mind. The diversions of a 

people, their proverbial sayings, cere- 

monies, and anniversaries, indicate all 
the changes they undergo in manners, 
religion, and government. In Eng- 
land we may trace nearly all her revo- 
lutions in some usages of the common 
people : many of these are entirely for- 
gotten, others are hastening to obli- 
vion, and, in a short time, it will be 
probably difficult to collect that we 
were formerly orthodox worshippers of 

Thor, Odin, or the Pope; and that we 

have successively borne the yoke of 

Saxon, Danish, and Norman con- 

querors. In one respect this vicissi- 

tude is not a subject to be lamented, 

Custom is the tyrant of fools, and occa- 

sionally gives no small trouble to philo- 

sophers. <A belief in witchcraft, for- 
tune-telling, lucky and unlucky days, 
astrology, ghost stories, second-sight, 
fairies, and omens, was a source of 
much misery, and occasionally of some 
cruelty, among our ancestors. Hap- 
pily, then, that all faith in these is 
extinct, or, at most, confined to the 
nursery ; grown people being exempted 
from fear at the sight of an old woman, 
and have learnt to trace domestic and 
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[July 1, 
public calamities to other Causes th 
the click of an insect in the Wainscot, 
or the portentous appearance of the 
heavenly bodies. 

So far, it must be allowed, we have 
made a real improvement ; but in eop. 
sidering the decline of popular Usages, 
we ought to distinguish betwixt those 
Originating in ignorance, and thos 
founded in nature. Many of our ap. 
cient games and holidays were rura 
celebrations, commemorative of the 
return of the seasons; and, as such 
Were not only natural and innocent i; 
themselves, but conducive to healt) 
and good fellowship. Of this descrip. 
tion were the country wakes, the har. 
vest-supper, the feast of sheep-shearing, 
Midsummer-eve rejoicings, the cele. 
bration of the New Year, May-day, 
parochial perambulations, and other 
anniversaries. All these may be traced 
to the earliest times; indeed they are 
coeval with society, and the ancient 
honours paid to Ceres, Bacchus, and 
Saturn, were analogous observances, 
under a different appellation. — 

The harvest-supper, or meéll-supper 
in the North, is a venerable and joyous 
banquet, in which master and servant, 
after gathering in the fruits of the 
earth, sit down at the same table toa 
plentiful regale, and spend the remain- 
der of the night in dancing and sing- 
ing, without distinction. Both Jews 
and Gentiles observed an annual fes- 
tival of similar import; with the former 
it was termed the Saturnalia, the latter 
the Feast of the Tabernacles. Ths 
the Scripture—* Thou shalt observe 
the Feast of the ‘Tabernacles seven 
days, after thou hast gathered in . 
corn and thy wine. And thou shalt 
rejoice in thy feast, thou and thy son, 
and thy daughter, and thy te 
vant, and thy maid-servant; and the 
Levite, the stranger, and the area 
and the widow, that are within Oy 
gates.” Deut. 16.—All this is vey 
good, and worthy to be remembere 
because it shows how mistaken em 
religionists are who would banis 
pular recreations, or preserve t0 oa 
selves those enjoyments which wih 
only ought to share in comm” 
those who provide the entertainm’ 
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with acclamations and good cheer. 
in Yorkshire they have a_ harvest- 
dane; in Bedfordshire a Jack and a 
Gill; in Durham they dress up a 
goure called a Kern Baby; and per- 
haps in no part of the country was the 
harvest reaped without being comme- 
morated by some mark of rejoicing or 


gratitude. 
The harvest-treasures all 
Nowgather’din, beyond the rage of storms, 
Sure to the swain ; the circling fence shut 
up; 

And me winter's utmost rage defy’d: 
While loose to festive joy the country round 
Laughs with the loud sincerity of mirth, 
Mock to the wind their cares. 

THOMSON. 


Country wakes are another rural fes- 
tival, generally observed formerly in 
the northern and southern parts of the 
country; consisting of feasting, dan- 
cing on the green, wrestling, cudgel- 
ing, and other pastimes. Spelman 
calls them Bacchanal feasts, the Saxon 
word wak signifying drinking. ‘They 
were originally intended to commemo- 
rate the dedication of the parochial 
church, when the people went to pray 
with lighted torches, and returned to 
feast the remainder of the night, .The 
only relics of this jollification are pa- 
rish dinners; and in Yorkshire and 
Lancashire, too, I believe, it is usual 
in autumn, when the working-people 
begin to light up, as it is termed, to 
lave a wake-supper. 

May games are of great antiquity, 
and formerly were of general obser- 
vance, especially in the metropolis. 
Stow tells us, in his “ Survey of Lon- 
don,” that on May-day, in the morn- 
ing, the citizens used to walk “ into 
the sweet meadows and green woods, 
there to rejoice their spirits with the 
beauty and savour of sweet flowers ;” 
and he quotes from Hall an account of 
Henry VIII. riding a Maying, from 
Greenwich to the high ground of 
Shooter’s-hill, with Queen Katherine, 
accompanied with many lords and 
ladies. He further says, that ‘‘ every 
parish, or sometimes two or three 
parishes, joining together, had their 
stveral Mayings, and did fetch in May- 
poles, with diverse warlike shows, 
with good archers, morrice-dancers, 
and other devices, for pastime, all the 
ay long; and towards evening they 


ad Stage-plays and bone-fires in the’ 


streets.” The May-pole in some vil- 


lages stood the whole year without 
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molestation. Our ancestors held an 
anniversary assembly on May-day ; the 
Column of the May was the great 
standard of justice in the Ey-Commons, 
or Fields of May, where the people, if 
they saw cause, deposed or punished 
their governors. May-pole seems a 
pleonasm; in French it is simply the 
Mat, which corresponds to the homely 
verse quoted by Mr. Brande, and 
which he says he has frequently heard 
in the streets at Newcastle :— 

Rise up, maidens! fie, for shame, 

I’ve been four long miles from hame, 

I’ve been gathering my garlands gay : 

Rise up, fair maids, and take your May. 


The only remains of May-games in 
the south is Jack-in-the-green, a very 
trumpery representation of the old 
Sports. 

On Midsummer-eve fires were light- 
ed, round which the old and the young 
amused themselves with running, dan- 
cing, wrestling, and other rustic amuse- 
ments. ‘The fires were designed to 
scare away birds of prey, dragons, and 
other unwelcome visitors, supposed to 
infest the air about this season. Pa- 
rochial perambulations, or riding the 
parish boundaries, are still observed in 
many country-places, and the nature 
of which may be easily understood. 
Sheep-shearing, next to the harvest- 
home, was a noted time for mirth and 
good cheer. Indeed, it must be al- 
lowed, that “‘ belly cheer” formed the 
chief element in the enjoyments of 
our ancestors. The common saluta- 
tion of a “good day,” according to 
Mr. Bourne’s interpretation, signified 
no more than ‘‘a day of plentiful eat- 
ing and drinking,” which satisfactorily 
expounds their notions of earthly 
felicity. 

The advent of the New Year is still 
marked by the observance of some old 
customs; the old year being consi- 
dered well ended by hearty potations, 
and the new by sending presents, 
termed New-year gifts, to friends and 
acquaintances. ‘The Scotch, being 
proverbially a frugal people, instead 
of presents, bestow kisses on all they 
meet. Young women formerly went 
about with the famous wassail-bowl, 
that is a bowl of spiced ale, on New 
Year’s eve, with some verses, that 
were sung by them in going from door 
to door. Wassail is derived from the 
Anglo Saxon, Wear, hal, that is, “be 
in good health.” They accepted pre- 


sents, of which Selden, in his “Table 
Talk,” 
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Talk,” speaks rather maliciously. 
“They present you (says he,) with a 
cup, and you must drink of a slab- 
by stuff; but the meaning Is, you 
must give them money ten times more 
than itis worth.” Mumming, or mask- 
ing, was also much practised; and 
Stow has preserved an account of a 
remarkable mummery in the manor 
of Kennington, “ made by the citizens 
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for the disport of the young Prince 
Richard, sonne to the Black Prince.” 
It is too long for insertion. 

These are a few of the most re- 
markable holidays growing out of 
national causes, and of which the anti- 
quity is so remote that it is almost 
impossible to trace their origin. ‘The 
great festivals of Christmas and Easter 
being connected with religion, an 
account of them is purposely omitted. 
One custom more it may be proper to 
notice, as it will show that charity, as 
well as feasting, occasionally made up 
a part of the entertainment of our an- 
cestors. When any honest man had 
fallen into poverty, he was set up 
again by the contributions of his friends 
at a feast called Bid-ale, from the 
Saxon word Bidden, to pray or suppli- 
cate. It was most used in the west of 
England, and in some counties called 
a Help.ale. At christenings, in the 
north, it is still customary among poor 
people to make collections from the 
guests, to defray the expense of the 
entertainment. 

A good treatise-on popular sports 
and games is a desideratum. Mr. 
Bourne’s “ Antiquitates Vulgares” is a 
very defective work, and the recent 
addenda to each chapter, by Mr. 
Brand, have by no means supplied its 
deficiencies. The subject requires to 
be treated with some discernment, by 
a mind capable of distinguishing be- 
twixt customs originating in ignorance, 
and those which might be made sub- 
servient to the most beneficial pur- 

oses. ‘The working people, depressed 


y labour, require intervals of relaxa-: 


tion ; their daily toil, even in the opi- 
nion of Mr. Malthus, is too intense 
and long continued, and doubtless the 
modern attractions of the gin-shop and 
pot-house would be advantageously 
exchanged for the more healthy diver- 
Sions of former ages. “ Worse prac- 
tices within doors, it is to be feared.” 
as old Stow observed, have succeeded 
the more “open pastimes” of the olden 
time. A revival, therefore, of some 


As if they were the tow'rs of Babylon, 
RANDOLPH 5 POEMS, 1646, 
Tr 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
MANNERS of the MODERN PERSIANS an 

TURKS described, and a comparisoy 

of the PERSIANS with the TURKS; ing 

LETTER from a@ MODERN TRAVELLER, 

N seeing the Turks for the first 
time, the European is. struck, 
but he is not astonished ; his imagina. 
tion is prepared for contrasts. Butit 
is not thus, when, having quitted the 
Turkish frontier, he enters the Persian 
territory. At the first village he finds 
every thing so changed as to excite 
his strongest surprize. He can scarce- 
ly conceive that there exist as much 
difference and opposition between 
two nations having the same religion, 
the same despotic system of gover- 
ment, and which are in the same state 
of demi-civilization, as there can be 
between the inhabitants of Vienna 
and those of Constantinople. Itwould 
be difficult to point out the real cause 
of this; I shall therefore leave it to 
those who are abler than myself to re- 
solve this interesting question; and 
shall only draw, with as much exact- 
ness as I can, a parallel between 
these two nations. 

The Turk is ferocious and cot- 
stantly animated with a religious ha- 
tred against every thing which 1s not 
Mussulman. The foreigner, of what 
ever nation he may be, is, througher 
the whole extent of Turkey, regarde 
with contempt and disdain. — 
table and proud, the Turk treats the 
tributary subjects of the empire ii 
arrogance, and even with bruta 
He is base and cringing towards oo 
above him, supple if you do not co 
him, and insolent if he sees pore 
stand in awe of him, or are W) om 
protection. The Persian, 00 — 
trary, is polite to an excess, ° ae 
towards strangers ; he in general. 
to exercise the duties of hosp! al 
caressing and insinuating, he es 
vile to his equals as to his saper 


- affable 
and always shows a mild Spositio. 
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.citton, The difference exists 
—o.7 _s shades of character. ‘Ihe 
cat ig honest when his interest or 
“onfidence gets the better of his fana- 
ficism, and allows his natural good-will 
io exert itself; you may then rely 
upon him : he makes no vain protesta- 
tions like his neighbour, but devotes 
himself entirely to those whom he 
ibliges. ‘The Persian, on the con- 
trary, has only the exterior of kind- 
ness; expect nothing more from him. 
Whether you excite his distrust or not, 
shether he loves or hates you, whe- 
ther he expects or does not expect any 
thing from you, he will seek to de- 
ceive you: he will never keep his pro- 
mises, and you will always be his 
dupe. In a word, the Turk renders a 
service instantly, and without saying 
anything: the Persian speaks much, 
declares with emphasis what he will 
do, and scarcely ever does what he 
professes to intend. 

The Turk, obstinate in his igno- 
rance, shuts his eyes against the light. 
Morecredulousthan can be conceived, 
he is at the same time suspicious and 
distrustful by instinct. ‘This people, 
transported originally from the banks 
of the Oxus and Iaxartes into the ter- 
ritory inhabited by the Greeks, have 
been for so great a number of years in 
continual contact with the Europeans, 
that one would be led to suppose they 
had acquired milder manners, as well 
a8 a taste for the arts and sciences; 
but all the suggestions of example, 
aided by all the strength of power, 
would not, I believe, be able to change 
the manners and laws of the haughty 
Uttomans, 

The Persian is distinguished from 
the Turk by more liberal ideas, by a 
spirit of curiosity, and a love of no- 
velty, Although sometimes under the 
dominion of the Usbeks, and some- 
a under that of the Turcomans or 
he Afghans, he has nevertheless pre- 
‘rved his enthusiasm for the sciences 
es a Had ars been a more re- 
8 ercourse between this people 
and the Europeans, I doubt he that 
ae would have reached a high 
al ~! - perfection in Persia. The 
terre rye to be informed, and to 
salle wd bse. eceree concerning the 
rence customs of their respec- 
and the les, the sciences cultivated, 
Thr arts practised in them. He 
intell ts in them that superiority of 

igence, which causes hinyr to es- 


teem them, although they are of a reli- 

gion different from his own. The 

Turk, on the other hand, is pleased 

with his own ignorance, and thinks it 

quite beneath him to receive instruc- 

tion from other nations, all of which he 

despises. He believes that the Koran 

contains all that ought to be learned. 

_ The Turkis fanatical. The Persian 

is superstitious without having reli- 
gion, and more tolerant, though more 

strongly attached to the trifling forms 

of worship. ‘The Christians in Persia 

enjoy almost as much liberty as the 

Mussulmans of the lower classes. If 
they are insulted or struck, they may. 
not only complain, but may also defend 

themselves. In Turkey, and espe- 

cially in Romelia, a Greek would be 

punished with death who should dare 

to lift his hand against a Mahometan. 

The same penalty would be paid by the 

bold ci-devant zealot who should at- 
tempt to preach to a Mussulman, and 
convert him to the Christian faith. 

The Turks, it is true, respect the reli- 
gious opinions of foreigners, and no 

people were ever less tormented with 

eagerness, or even desire, to propagate 
the faith of their ancestors. The Per- 
sians pass their lives in dissertations 
on the Koran, and take pleasure in ar- 
guing with the Christians. They are 
not offended at hearing an irreverent 
proposition against Mahomet or Ali; 
they look upon you with compassion, 
and pity your destiny in not having 
been born in the true belief. Here the 
national spirit prevails over the spirit 
of religion. 

The ‘Turk does not permit an infidel 
to enter his mosques, except with a. 
supreme order, and bare-footed. The 
foreigner, accompanied by an officer of 
the government, has free access, in 
Persia, to the mosques, and may enter 
them in his boots. Nay, in the course 
of our travels, lodgings were appointed 
us, in several villages, in these edifices: 
consecrated to public worship. But, 
on the other hand, the Persian is su- 
perstitious in the highest degree. He 
never eats with a Christian, touches 
no food prepared by the hands of an 
infidel, and is fearful of defiling himself 
by drinking from the same cup or 
smoking with the same pipe. Taking 
a ride one day in Ispahan, and being 
extremely thirsty, I begged a Persian, 
who was passing on foot, to give me a 


little water from a neighbouring foun-. 


tain: he filled me an earthen cup, 
which 
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which he broke immediately after- 
wards, because my impure lips had 
touched it. 

The Turk would have drank out of 
the cup after me without ever rinsing 
it. At his table he drinks, without re- 
luctance, what a European may have 
left in his glass. Nevertheless, he 
speaks of a Christian with contempt. 
He will even scruple to extol his own 
religion to him, lest he should profane 
it. The Turkish flag bears the arms of 
the empire on a ground of green, which 
is the colour consecrated by their re- 
ligious traditions. They have a term 


ERIE 


eke See 


like the Turk, andi st 
| » and Is as goo 

but his lighter arms 2 ae 
him so well. The Turk fights throng 
fanaticism, the Persian through in 
terest. The latter exposes himselt t 
danger only when he is well paid and 
is not brave until after a viet 

These two nations rarely present any 
examples of that elevated courage 
those generous and noble sentiments 
which strike upon every mind and 
electrify a whole multitude. They are 
never inspired by the love of country 
Honour is a word unknown amongst 
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to express this naval ensign, but they 
take especial care not to use the same 
word when speaking of European co- 
lours. Tor their own they make use of 
the word bairue (flag), and for those of 
foreign nations of patchaoura (dish- 
clout.) 

The Persian barbers never shave an 
infidel. The Turkish ones serve a 
European with pleasure. 

If an Armenian happens to be over- 
taken by a shower, he is obliged to re- 
turn home. Should he have the mis- 
fortune to touch a disciple of Ali, he 
would be ill-used, through the whimsi- 
cal idea of the Persians, who believe 
that the dampness of the garments is 
contagious, and renders them impure. 
Still this same Persian, so furious to 
an Armenian who touches him, does 
not reproach him for his religion. He 
distinguishes every people, whether 
tributary or not, by their national de- 
nomination; while the Ottoman con- 
founds them all under the emphatic ap- 
pellation of Giaour, which is continu- 
ally in his mouth. 

The Persian, though naturally ac- 
tive, accustoms himself to idleness. 
There are to be seen in the anticham- 
bers of the great a vast number of 
lackeys, who prefer serving for a little 
food and clothes to applying themselves 
to agriculture or working at a trade. 
The Turk, whose disposition is indo- 
lent, finds the greatest pleasure in lying 
extended upon a sofa. Iimagine that 
the number and size of his habiliments 
contribute to make him take so much 
delight in softness and repose. 

It is the stupid ferocity of the Turk 
which renders him courageous. He 
goes to the combat with resolution 
and defends himself to the last extre- 
mity In a besieged place, under the 
idea that he is fighting for his religion 
and shall obtain the martyr’s crown. 
» The Persian believes in predestination 


a. 


The opinion, received eye, 
from infancy by the people of Europe 
that a heartless man is debased, ¢e. 
graded, and no longer worthy to se 
the light, never once entered the minds 
of the Turks and Persians. 

There is, however, a sort of tradi- 
tional courage among the Janissaries 
which the Persians cannot have, be- 
cause their military organizationisen- 
tirely different. The institution of the 
Janissaries, in the end, accelerated the 
ruin of the empire which it had raised; 
and to it, as much as to the clergy, is 
to be attributed that repugnance to 
wards the arts and learning of Eu 
rope which precipitated the unfortunate 
Sultan Selim from the throne. The 
Janissaries always see their ruin in the 
adoption of European customs, This 
obstacle does not exist amongst the 
Persians : thus they have adopted the 
nizamdjedid with as much zeal as the 
Turks have shown in resisting the 
introduction of our tactics. But the 
Persians have not, to defend then- 
selves against the Russians, a colps 
possessing the bravery and devotion of 
an army ofjanissaries. = 

In Persia, the first vizier 1s generally 
a mirza, and is not expected to coll 
mand the armies. In Turkey, he's 
most frequently a man who has “an 
from nothing, and is obliged to pu 
himself at the head of the troop 
whenever war is declared. i 

The military virtue of the Perene® 
does not prevent them from being J 
different and cruel. The Turk ov 
sensibility coming from the heart, his 
often takes pleasure in succounug “ 
fellow-creature ; his beneficence 
tends even to animals. The Persia 
sensibility is confined to 
heart is extremely callous; hand t 
rarely stretches out a helping ™ 
the unfortunate, ox even deigns 
stow a look upon him. alt. 

The Persian is as confident 8 rc 
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tics as the Turk is suspicious. If a 
European, excited by the desire of in- 


formation, or by mere curiosity, tra-: 


yerses any remote province of the 
Ottoman empire, the Turk sees in him 
nothing but a spy sent to reconnoitre 
his country, and to serve as a guide to 
an army coming to drive him from it. 
He watches every action, follows each 
motion of the traveller, who, finding 
fresh obstacles at every step, will 
abandon his project if he be not sus- 
tained by the most persevering resolu- 
tion, and the most unshaken courage. 
This distrust scarcely ever troubles the 
minds of the Persians. A stranger 
may go through the countries which 
they inhabit, and examine them with 
attention, without exciting the least 
suspicion by his curiosity. The go- 
vernment even carries its confidence 
s0 far, that, notwithstanding the war it 
is carrying on against the Russians, 
the communications are not inter- 
rupted. The caravans go from the 
interior of Persia into Georgia; the 
Russian vessels touch on the coasts of 
Guilan and Mazanderan; the Russians 
have secret correspondences with Ar- 
menians, and even with Persians, and 
yet the government testifies no disquie- 
tude. ‘To what is this tranquillity to 
be attributed? To the constitution of 
the government, or to its supineness ? 
Weakness cannot be exempt from sus- 
picions,it has too many enemiesto fear. 
_The present war between the Rus- 
sians and the Persians affords an op- 
portunity of remarking the phlegmatic 
character of the latter people. Every 
thing most dear to them, their wives, 
their religion, their property, is threa- 
tened. They resist with all the strength 
they possess, but without fanaticism, 
Without that inveterate hatred which 
inflames the courage of the Turks when 
they have tofight againstthe Christians. 


, —P—- 
To 7nd of the Monthly Magazine. 
R, 

AVING inserted in your last 
. number, p. 403, some particulars 
relative to the gooseberry caterpillar, 
ard a few additional remarks, 
a may be interesting to those who 
pe for information respecting this 
, ee insect. Its scientific name 
Toe Tenthredo caprea of Linnzus. 
owards the latter end of March, if 
mehr is favourable, it makes its 
ean ‘ppearance, and may be observed 
e inthe morning, if the sun shines, 
“ring over, and occasionally rest- 

“MONTHLY Mac. No. 369. 
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ing upon, the gooseberry-trees. The 
eggs are laid upon the veins of the un- 
derside of the leaves, beautifully ar- 
ranged like a necklace of small white 
beads. On or about the tenth day 
they are hatched: at first they are so 
minute as to be scarcely visible ; but, 
increasing rapidly in size, their vo- 
racity is such as soon to destroy the 
foliage of the tree. They remain in 
the larva or caterpillar state from ten 
to fourteen days, and then, dropping to 
the earth, change into a small brown 
chrysalis, in which state they remain 
from fourteen to seventeen days, and 
then come forth in their fly, or perfect 
state, which in two or three days 
lay eggs; thus producing a second 
brood, which is followed by a third or 
fourth, according to, circumstances of 
season, Kc. 

The best mode of destroying them is 
by a careful observation of the time 
when they are hatched, which may be 
easily ascertained by the perforation 
made in the leaves by the young larva. 
Children should then be employed in 
picking off every leaf, by which a 
whole nest is at once destroyed before 
their ravages have much extended. © 
Protected under the leaves, no fluid 
can reach them, and smoking with 
tobacco is by no means efficacious, in- 
dependent of the difficulties and ex- 
pence of doing it to any considerable 
degree. By adopting the above sim- 
ple method, I have secured my crop of 
gooseberries, when others have se- 
verely suffered. One other hint I 
would suggest, namely, in the winter, © 
taking up each tree, clearing its roots 
of soil, and transplanting it in entirely 
fresh ground, then pouring boiling wa- 
ter in quantities in and about the bed 
from whence each tree was taken. 
This will probably scald and destroy 
the numberless chrysales buried three 
or four inches beneath the soil: I con- 
ceive nothing but boiling water will 
produce the desired effect, as the 
chysalis is defended by a very strong 
case, and moreover so enveloped in 
little nodules of soil, (on which ac- 
count it is almost impossible to disco- 
ver them,) that it requires a very pow- 
erful application to destroy vitality. 

—— Rectory, June 3. S. Y. 

—=__—— 

For the Monthly Magazine. 
ADDITIONAL REMARKS 0” LORD 
BOLINGBROKE. 

N that most celebrated of political 

tracts, ‘The Idea of a Patriot 
3S King,” 
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lustrious pupil was equally ready to 
admit, “ the institution of monarchy 
to be founded in the common rights 
and interests of mankind. So plaina 
matter (says the noble writer,) could 
never have been rendered intricate and 
voluminous, had it not been for lawless 
ambition and extravagant vanity, 
abetted by adulation and superstition. 
In this case, therefore, as in all those 
of great concernment, the shortest and 
the surest method of arriving at real 
knowledge is to re-mount to first 
principles ; for, it is about them, that 
almost all the juggling and legerde- 
main employed by men, whose trade it 
is to deceive, are set to work. Now 
he who does so, will discover soon, 
that the notions concerning the divine 
institution and right of kings, as well 
asthe -absolute power belonging to 
their office, have no foundation in fact 
or reason, but have risen from an old 
alliance between ecclesiastical and 
civil policy. Priests have been taught 
by experience, that the best method to 
preserve their own rank, dignity, 
wealth, and power, all raised upon a 
supposed divine right, is to communi- 
cate the same pretension to kings. 
And in the state, as well as the church, 
these pretensions to a divine right 
have been generally carried highest by 
those who have had the least preten- 
sion to the divine favour.” —pp. 73-76. 

“God has instituted neither mo- 
narchy, nor aristocracy, nor demo- 
cracy, hor mixed government; yet, by 
the general laws of his kingdom, He 
exacts our obedience to the laws of 
those communities to which each of us 
is attached by birth, or to which we 
may be attached by a subsequent and 
lawful engagement. From such plain 
reasoning the just authority of kings, 
and the due obedience of subjects, 
may be deduced with the utmost cer- 
tainty : and surely it is far better for 
kings themselves to have their autho- 
rity thus founded on principles incon- 
testible, and on fair deductions from 
them, than on the chimeras of mad- 
men, or, what has been more common, 
the sophisms of knaves.”—p. 81-2. 

“* Reverence for government obliges 
to reverence governors who, for the 
sake of it, are raised above the level 
of other men. But reverence for go- 
vernors, independently of government, 
any further than reverence would be 
due to their virtues if they were private 


gmanen, is preposterous and repugnant to 


Remarks on Lord Bolingbroke concluded, 
King,” Lord B, declares, and his il- 


common se As well Duly h 

nse. Aswellmi 
that a ship is built, and loaded, a} 
manned, for the sake of any particular 
pilot, instead of acknowledging that 
the pilot is made for the sake of the 
ship, her lading, and her crew, who 
are always the owners in the political 
vessel, as to say that kingdoms were 
instituted for kings, not kings for king. 
doms. All this is as true of hereditary 
as of elective monarchy ; though the 
scribblers for tyranny, under the name 
of monarchy, would have us believe 
that there is something more august 
and more sacred in the one than the 
other. They are sacred alike; and 
this attribute is to be ascribed or not 
ascribed to them, as they answeror do 
not answer the ends of their institu. 
tion.”—p. 83. 

‘‘ Nothing can be more absurd in 
pure speculation than an hereditary 
right in any mortal to govern other 
men; and yet, in practice, nothing can 
be more absurd than to have a king to 
chuse at every vacancy of a throne, 
For in elective monarchies these elec- 
tions, whether well or ill made, are 
often attended with such national ca- 
lamities that even the best reigns can- 
not make amends for them; whereas, 
in hereditary monarchy, whether a 
good or a bad prince succeeds, these 
calamities are avoided. We may la 
ment the imperfections of our human 
state, which is such that in cases of the 
utmost importance to the order and 
good government of society, we ar 
reduced by the very constitution of 
our nature to have no part to take that 
our reason can approve absolutely. 
But, though we lament it, we mustsub- 
mit to it. We must tell ourselves, 
once for all, that perfect schemes are 
not adapted to our imperfect state. 
As I think, therefore, a limited mo- 
narchy the best of governments, ~ 
think an hereditary monarchy the bes 
of monarchies. I say a limited “ 
narchy, for an unlimited monarchy, 
wherein arbitrary will stands in 
of all rule of government, must - : 
lowed so great an absurdity that 1 
seems fitter for —_ than for ¢! 
lized people.” —p. 85. 

‘ 1 will say, vith confidence, tha 
no principles but these, and suc ib 
these, can be advanced which dese Hs 
to be treated seriously; though se 
Locke condescended to examine re 
of Filmer, more out of regard 10 we 
prejudices of the times, than t if the 
portance ofthe work. Thegoor? ole 
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e is the ultimate and true end of 
ment. Governors are therefore 
vern 
inted for this end; and, the civil 
constitution which appoints them, and 
invests them with their power, is de- 
termined to do so by that law of nature 
and reason which has determined the 
ends of government, and which admits 
this form of government as the proper 
means of arriving at it. Now, the 
greatest good of a people is their 
liberty. Without liberty, no happiness 
can be enjoyed by society. ‘The obli- 
gation, therefore, to defend and main- 
tain the freedom of such constitutions, 
will appear most sacred to a patriot 
king. ‘The constitution will be consi- 
dered by him as one law consisting of 
two tables, containing the rule of his 
government and the measure of his 
subjects’ obedience: or as one system 
composed of different parts, and pow- 
ers, but all duly proportioned to one 
another, and conspiring by their har- 
mony to the perfection of the whole. 
He will make one, and but one, dis- 
tinction between his rights and those 
of his people: he will look upon his to 
bea trust, and theirs a property. He 
will discern that he can have a right 
tono more thanis entrusted to him by 
the constitution. In fine, the consti- 
lution will be reverenced by him as 
the law of God and of man, the force 
of which binds the king as much as the 
meanest subject.”—pp. 110-114. 

Thus he will think, and on these 
Principles he will act, whether he come 
o the throne by immediate or remote 
election. For in hereditary monar- 
hies, where men are not elected, fami- 
lies are; and, therefore, some authors 
would have it believed, that, when a 
family has been once admitted, and 
an hereditary right to the crown once 
recognized in it, that right cannot be 
orfeited, nor that throne become va- 
cant, as long as any heir of the family 
a How much more agreeable 
0 truth and to common sense would 
er authors have written, if they had 
vuntained that every prince, who 

omes to a crown in the course of suc- 
“ession, were he the last of five hun- 

ae comes to it under the same con- 
‘a ~~ under which the first took it, 
aa er expressed or implied. The 
oa and the last hold by the same 
ected A patriot king will never 
in hance such impertinent falla- 

“7 or deign to lean on broken reeds.” 

“ = The question is at issue. 

ese first truths of government, 
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or “the cant of hypocrisy and en- 
thusiasm ?” 


On that unconstitutional and still 


increasing influence of the crown so 
forcibly deprecated by Lord B. it is an 
alarming characteristic, that the means 
of counter-action diminish in an exact 
ratio to its enlargement: and we know 
that the forms of a free constitution 
may remain, as did those of Athens 
and Rome, long after its actual and 
irrecoverable subversion. 


King George II. inherited all the po- 


litical principles and predilections of 
his father ; and, under his reign, the 
same system of parliamentary influ- 


ence and electoral ambition prevailed, 


modified, indeed, as circumstances 
would admit, by the sagacity of Wal- 
pole and the integrity of Pelham. So 


mildly and beneficially was this influ- 
ence exerted by the latter, that reform 
in the state was no longer thought of. 
“The Whigs, (says Lord B. with ad- 
mirable penetration,) were so intent 
on the means of establishing their do- 
minion under the government, and 
with the favour of a family who were 
foreigners, that they did not advert in 
time to the necessary consequences of 
the measures they adopted. Nor did 
they consider that the power they 
raised, and by which they hoped to 
govern the country, would govern 
them with the very rod of iron they 
forged, and would be the power of a 
prince or minister, not long that of a 
party.” 

During the height of the Walpole 
ascendency the Tories, weary of a 


long and unjust proscription, began to 


attach themselves to the Prince of 
Wales, then in opposition to the court; 
and, under their new denomination of 


-“the Country Party,” they seemed to 


surpass their allies the Whig patriots 
themselves, in their zeal for liberty, and 
in the vehemence of their declamation 
against standing armies, septennial 
parliaments, public debts, excise laws, 
continental wars, subsidy treaties, and 
the whole detested system of Hanove- 
rian politics. Their efforts also were 
unwearied io enforce the remedial 
measures of triennial parliaments, 
place and pension bills. 

But, on the general reconciliation of 
the Whigs under Mr. Pelham, and the 
consequent decline of opposition, the 
social and political circle of Leicester- 
house became much contracted. In 
this state of things the Prince of Wales 
was, by a fatal stroke, of which the 
whole 
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whole world was destined to fecl. the 
effects, carried off in the meridian of 
life; the princess-dowager and her 
son, Prince George, then in his 13th 
year, being left entirely in the hands 
of the Tories; and, among those who 
composed her secluded court, it was 
soon perceived that she placed her 
chief, or rather her sole, confidence in 
the Earl of Bute; the Earls Harcourt 
and Waldegrave, successively gover- 
nors of the prince, and noblemen of 
distinguished merit and accomplish- 
ments, being by their own confession 
mere cyphers. 

In Oct. 1760, died King George IT. 
leaving the nation in a state of great 
internal and external prosperity. The 
Whigs in power, united by a recent 
coalition, had, by a wonderful series of 
successes, risen to unexampled popu- 
larity. Parliamentary opposition was 
no more. As a political party, the 
Tories were scarcely remembered, and 
the political proscription, therefore, of 
that once obnoxious party had quietly 
and silently expired. Nota shadow of 
rational inducement existed to hazard 
the smallest innovation in the general 
system of government, when the great- 
est was resolved upon. George III. 
had been early taught to believe, that 
the Whigs had kept the crown in a 
state of thraldom, which he ought to 
shake off; and it was, as we are told, 
the often repeated admonition of the 
mother-princess, “‘George be king.” 
Of the new plan there cannot be a 
better illustration in a short compass 
than is exhibited in the following ex- 
tract of a letter from that most obse- 
quious of political parasites, Bubb 
Doddington, early in this reign created 
Lord Melcombe, to his patron the Earl 
of Bute, twomonthsscarcely subsequent 
to the accession of the new monarch. 

“The more I think of the conversa- 
tion of last Saturday about single 
resignations, or even combined ag- 
gression, the more I am confirmed in 
my opinion, that nothing should be 
done that can justly be imputed to pre- 
cipitation, nothing be delayed that can 
be imputed to fear of them. This I 
say in case of aggression, waich I 
think and hope will never happen. 
However, as I think they will drop off 
ere long, you will be pleased to think, 
only with yourself and your royal 
master, of proper persons to fill up the 
first rank with you, in case of death or 
desertion. Remember, my noble and 
seeenerous friend, that to recover mo- 
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-blind and superstitious 


Jul 
narchy from the mI “ 
of oligarchy, is a point too arq 
and important to be achieved Wi 
much difficulty and some 4 
danger ; though none but what attey, 
tive moderation and unalterable firm 
ness will certainly surmount” }; . 
superfluous to observe, that, ina ye 
shorttime, all the Whigs who disdain 
to act in subordination to the Tories, 
and in conformity to the high monar. 
chical principles now revived, were 
discarded without Ceremony by the 
operation of that identical influence, 
which having been for their own a4. 
vantage fostered and organized by 
themselves, was now at once trans. 
ferred to their antagonists; and, 
no monarch was less capable than 
Geo. III. of any fixed design of sub- 
verting the constitution, or of delile. 
rately acting wrong, “except when, 
(as Lord Waldegrave observes,) he 
mistook wrong for right,” itis equally 
true that no reign was ever more 
strongly marked, or its appalling re 
sults more evidently determined, by 
the principles, the passions, and the 
prejudices of the sovereign. Noom 
succeeded to the ascendancy which 
Lord Bute had early acquised and 
long maintained over the king’s mind, 
and those only who concurred in the 
opinions of the monarch were the red 
favourites to the conclusion of his 
reign.” 

oe Vide Nichols's Recollections, Lord 
Melcome’s Diary, E. Waldegrave'’s Me- 
moirs, Bp. Watson’s Life, &c. &c. 

— ; 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazw. 
SIR, 

OME of your last numbers have 
Ss contained several particulars cor- 
cerning the University of Cambridge: 
the letter of Cantabrigiensis, in your 
last, certainly, in some mpeeeTe, 
futed the charges brought forwar ol 
the North American soveewnne u 
many accusations may yet be pre “ , 
against it, and truly subs taN 
It would be ridiculous to deny ihe 
this justly celebrated university a 
principal nursery of mathemati 
ence in the world; for the “ ant 
pursuit of the higher branches! ow 
however, yield the palm to pied of 
Scotland. The works of pon gy 
Legendre, and of Lacroix, are 


there: such 3 
ratively little known reverence i 


on, 
éntertained-for the name of ee 


that, gencrally speaking, tne geen 














university, and are interesting. 


ost d th lendid lyti 

ents and the splendid analyti- 
. er ecoverics of continental philoso- 
hers are rejected ; and, should there 
be found a student willing to substitute 
clumsy lucubrations for the elegant 
theories of Poisson, or Lacroix, the 
attempt is discouraged, and the un- 
fortunate youth encounters the ridi- 
cule of the college tutor.* ‘There are, 
however, some few exceptions to be 
made, the chief of which is Trinity 
College, the members of which are 


justly famed for their liberality and 


their deep and extensive learning. 


These observations are made, by-the- 


bye, a3 they are connected with this 
The 
first abuse which shall be mentioned is 
the system of (as it is technically 


called,) degrading. Any student, if 


he think proper, may protract the pe- 
riod of his undergraduateship a year or 


more. ‘This liberty, in cases of sick- 


ness and misfortune, is very proper, 
and only fair; but what can be said 


when the tutors of a college are noto- 


rious for recommending an unjust use 
of this advantage. The benefit which 
ayear’s additional study must confer 
upon a man, after having for three 


years regularly applied himself, is in- 


calculable : itis contrary to every idea 
of justice to imagine,. that there:is any 
thing like fair competition when he 
contends with men of three years’ 


Standing, whilst he has perhaps been 


applying himself with the utmost dili- 
gence for four years. In many in- 
stances a person of this description has 
obtained the highest honour. What 
can be the feelings of the man who is 
next in the tripos? through life, he 
must consider himself unjustly de- 
prived of what ought to have been his 
nght, and to have been deeply injured. 
‘ cannot be said that the system which 
permits these abuses is an impartial 
ohe: it is not calculated to lay claim 
to that confidence with which it endea- 
eae to inspire the public, nor must its 
rectors and members manifest that 
angry disposition when the validity of 
: ‘lr pretensions is called into ques- 
an The space of time allowed is 

-Y sufficient; in that period the 
— become amply stored with 
2 nd and useful learning ; therefore, 
none under circumstances which 
_© deen already alluded to, there is 





* This has re tan 
peatedly happened in the 
leeture-room of St. John’s, particularly in 


€ lectures on algebra and fluxions. 
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not the slightest excuse for any tutor 
who can deliberately advise his pupil 
to act thus meanly and ungenerously. 
There ought to be some positive law 
to prevent this evil; in the awards of 
literary prizes and honours, the most 
trivial appearance of partiality is to be 
avoided, or the purposes of scientific 
emulation must be defeated. It must, 
undoubtedly, produce the worst con- 
sequences ; the endeavours of the can- 
didates, whilst preparing themselves, 
will be relaxed ; they will feel discou- 
raged when they ought to be ani- 
mated, in an eminent degree, by the 
hope of success, and by the certain 
prospect that their failure can only be 
attributed tothemselves. An honour- 
able exception has already been made 
in one instance: in the present case 
the members of Trinity must again be 
held up to praise and admiration. 
Another cause, productive of the most 
serious mischief, will now be men- 
tioned. In every college there are 
two or three lecturers, who daily exa- 
mine the students in the different sub- 
jects of science and philosophy ;. every 
one may, therefore, perceive his actual 
progress ; and of course his future con- 
duct is accordingly regulated. But, 
in .addition to these, there are private 
tutors, who, at a most enormous ex- 
pence, cram their pupils for the lec- 
tures and the examinations. That 
this matter may be more distinctly 
understood, it is to be known, that the 
private tutor spends one hour per day 
with his pupil, for which he charges 
15 or 201. per term; a term may be 
averaged at nine or ten weeks, and 
even less, when the saint days and the 
vacations, during which no lectures 
are given, are taken into consideration. 
The charge for reading with a private 


‘tutor during the long vacation (three 


months being given to the pupil by the 
tutor, in the method just mentioned, jis 
estimated at 701. Thus, itis perceived, 
that the necessary expences of college 
education (in themselves not. trifling,) 
are increased to a serious amount. 
By far the greater number of the under- 
graduates of St. John’s and Trinity 
are sizers, men of inferior fortunes, and 
who, of course, are unable to enjoy the 
advantages enjoyed by their more for- 
tunate fellow-students. They are 
unable to avail themselves of that con- 
ciseness and elegance which a tutor can 
communicate, and which is so highly 
useful in theoretical parts of mathema-— 
tics. Whilst they are pining in —— 
rity, 
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rity, and surrounded with difficulties, 
the lordly sons of pride and indolence, 
who are frequently destitute of real 
talents, and who only pass their aca- 
demical career (if their dissipation 
and waste of time deserve the name,) 
undistinguished by aught, save the 
most impenetrable dulness and stupi- 
dity, possess the most valuable oppor- 
tunities to acquire information. How- 
ever it may be disputed in politics, it is 
unquestionably true, that the principles 
by which literary societies are governed 
ought to be purely republican: there 
ought to be no difference of rank ; the 
casual superiority which wealth be- 
stows upon its possessors ought not here 
to be acknowledged. Should it happen 
that a disposition to lord it over those 
in humbler circumstances is percepti- 
ble, it ought to be checked and dis- 
couraged. Every member, during the 
time of his probation, has an un- 
doubted right to obtain the same assist- 
ance with his neighbour: no distinction 
should be suffered to take place, ex- 
cept the distinction of merits and cha- 
racter. Many there are who are men 
of the most undoubted genius, and 
whose circumstances make it necessary 
for them to adopt the most rigid eco- 
nomy; these are the men who are 
most in want of the emoluments which 
are to be derived from successful appli- 
cation and unwearied perseverance. 
The mental fatigue which cannot but 
be endured by all who seriously apply 
themselves to scientific subjects, ought 
to meet with some consideration ; and, 
what must be the feelings of that man, 
who has wasted his youthful vigour, 
and ruined his constitution, in pre- 
paring for an unsuccessful struggle 
against one who is a degraded man, 
and who, from his circumstances, has 
been able to avail himself of every ex- 
traneous assistance? He hasto launch 
into the world in no very proper state 
to combat with difficulty: his friends 
are disappointed ; and, in a young and 
ardent mind, this circumstance alone 
is sufficient to unman him, and to ab- 
stract from his character every thing 
noble and decisive. Many, however, 
must be disappointed, yet it is de- 
sirable that there should be nothing 
beyond the disappointment to add 
poignancy to that deep sense of pain 
whieh must be felt, to be justly appre- 
ciated. It is also to be wished that a 
successful candidate should not be 
considered with the feelings allied to 


- .. jealousy and envy ; in fact, a noble and 


‘ (July 
generous mind would disdain to 
an honorary character where it pti 
to the slightest imputation, N Open 
can be more natural, or perhaps j 
fiable, than for any man to make 
of every advantage which may be go. 
quired without violating his 
duty ; and there exists not the Temotes 
idea of throwing blame y 
PON those 

who are thus eminently su 
But some provision should be made} 
the university at large: it should d 
away with the necessity of private ty. 
tors, except in cases of extraordi 
dulness ; and perhaps persons of thisun- 
fortunate cast have no business ina 
university. Again, the system of ip. 
struction is too wide and indefinite; the 
grand and final examination, as is wel 
known, is an examination throughout 
the range of pure mathematics and the 
branches of natural philosophy. 

There have, of late years, been pub- 
lished about thirty volumes on the dif 
ferent parts of the mathematics, by 
members of the university of Can- 
bridge ; out of many, or perhaps out of 
the whole of which, are proposed, pr 
blems and theorems. It is truethatthe 
substance of these books must, n 
many respects, be alike ; yet the appli 
cation of their principles is as boundles 
as the universe. e university of 
Cambridge is in possession of a course 
of mathematics which has now bees 
written some time ; if it be a course m- 
tended for students in the universily, 
it ought undoubtedly to be the text 
book of the examination. Many, ptt- 
haps, think that the treatises juste 
ferred to are too scanty, why then 's 
not an entirely new course given 1 
the university press. If any one 
take the trouble to examine the ye 
ent selections of problems, he will fin 
there are many proposed, for the ed 
ciples of which it would be m valp 
look in the works of Vince or 
Let it be imagined, that the ee 
plies himself with the most anrem! ig 
diligence: he is in danger of in the 
what may be of no eee io 
finalexamination. if 1twe 
him what to read, and if the sorumny 
were confined to that: — every 
that course only: if he ony fellow- 
advantage possessed by all wed 10 
students, and if the time a sante, 
every man were invariab that thet? 
then it might be truly earth In 
is nothing unfair or the dis 
these three | particulars, 
cipline of the university 15 ® 
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Accept tefcient; it cannot, therefore, claim a 
+ Open ‘ht to unqualified admiration. If 
oti ave already said, that the analytical 
ut system 18, in many instances, discou- 
Ke up red, and that there is no proportion- 
‘bea ate advancement of the mathematical 





sciences. ‘The late professor Milner 








Motest B41 nothing; when he was a young 
thos od in the ardour of youthful appli- 
Cessftl. Hi ation, he made a few discoveries re- 
adety TR ecting the limits of the roots of 
xe equations; but, after his election to 





the professorship of mathematics, he 








inary semed entirely to neglect them. 
his un With the present professor the case is 
Sa MR diferent; he has admirably endea- 
Of it. TM cured to introduce the new calculus 
ite; the TAM which, in the hands of Lagrange and 
ee laplace, produced such astonishing 
we efects in physical science. The right 





to make the foregoing observations 
cannot be denied: the universities de- 







m4 rive their existence and their support 
| from the public ; not their pecuniary 
yk] support, but that support connected 
oa of with their very existence, viz. the 
ppt younger members of the public. They 
hott undoubtedly ought to be regulated, or 
st. ie at least to be examined, by public 
) a opinion ; and, it surely is not unreason- 
oa able to be curious concerning those in- 
ity of stitutions where the efficient members 
in of the commonwealth are educated, 
gore and where such claims are incessantly 
tre held out to public confidence and ad- 
ersity, gone A JoOHNONIAN. 

: text- ™ 

4 a For the Monthly Magazine. 

hen i SHSERVATIONS On BRAZIL, by BARON 
con LANGSDORF, RUSSIAN CONSUL-GENE- 
'e will RAL in that COUNTRY. 

differ- AVING been called upon by 
Hl find iB friends and strangers, I here 
prin give them, as an answer to their re- 
ain to — enquiries, the following obser- 
Vood. me on Brazil, which they have to 
ntap- ihe result of a seven years’ 
sitting aa’ in the province of Rio 
oe T have written these observations 
ced to anally with reference to those 
ratiny n wish to settle in Brazil. But I 
nd to od ho intention to persuade my 
every ther ~ countrymen to emigrate thi- 
sJlow- sia ut simply to call their attention 
ed to vet wnkmn? which, being almost as 
ame, ee own, is quite as extensive as 
there the * ody a country, upon which, for 
, In reat of twelve years, the eyes of the 
, dis- OF the civilized world have been 





directed. 






I shalt attempt to display to. those 








Observations on Brasil; by Baron Langsdorf. 


Sit 


who might otherwise be desirous of? 
leaving their own land, the advan- 
tages, .as well as the disadvantages, 
which they would have to encounter. 
in emigrating to that country. , 

_ Without entering into political to- 
pics, I will only endeavour to shew to 
those colonists, who wish to settle 
there, that it is the interest of every 
wise government to protect its sub- 
jects; but, in a less populous state, to 
look to the increase of the population 
and the industry arising from it; for 
which reason, the Portuguese govern- 
ment ought to favour the emigration : 
to the country. 

The new political events in Portu- 
gal can have no injurious effect on 
the emigrants ; for, as strangers, they 
must be treated with friendship and 
lenity under every form of government. 
Whoever knows the connexion be- 
tween Portugal and Brazil, must be 
aware that the small kingdom of Por- 
tugal will, without foreign aid, scarcely 
be able to maintain itself; whilst the 
large and wealthy kingdom of Brazil 
may very well subsist by its own fe- 
sources. 

The Portuguese nation, proud and 
ambitious in her greatness and glory, 
from the discovery of the East Indies © 
down to our times, felt herself op- 
pressed and offended under a foreign 
mercantile yoke, shook it off without 
bloodshed, and without example, in 
the midstof these political revolutions, 
and a new form of government, dis- 
played with great firmness her attach- 
ment to her king and his family. 

These well-known events in Portu- 
gal, and the consequence arising from 
them for Brazil, can have no other in- 
fluence on the new colonists, but’ the 
better protection of their property under 
a more stable form of government, and — 
their enterprizes being more promoted. 
Whilst we have noticed for some years 
past, in the Spanish possessions of © 
South America, discord, civil -war, 
bloodshed, and a complete dissolution 
between the mother-country and her 
colonies, I am of opinion that the na- 
tural ties between Portugal and Brazil. 
will only be more rivetted. together. 
Nay, I am firmly convinced, that, at all 
events, the kingdom of Brazil, founded . 
by John VI. will sooner or later arrive 
to the highest summit of power and 
prosperity. oes 

I will now proceed to describe the | 


‘ situation, climate, produce, and ferti- 


lity of Brazil ; then call the ee 
oO 
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of those who may wish to scttle there, 
to the advantages and disadvantages 
that await their enterprise; and finally 
develop the causes why this part of the 
world is preferable to any other. 

The province of Rio Janeiro con- 
tains lands both within and without the 
tropic, that is, in the moderate zone. 
The climate in this province is there- 
fore cooler than in the other provinces 
situated near the equator ; and, at the 
same time, warmer than the more 
southern states of Brazil. To this may 
be added, that the province of Rio 
Janeiro (with the exception of the 
district of Joyatacasas or Campos,) is 
mountainous, for which reason it may 
be properly dividedinto high and moun- 
tainous, and low flat parts. In the 
latter the heat is quite as great as in the 
tropical countries ; thence may be seen 
in the Campos, and in the immediate 
vicinity of the capital, and in some 
other lower parts near the coast, plan- 
tations of colonial produce, such as 
sugar, coffee, cotton, indigo, cocoa, 
rice, tobacco, &c. They have also 
begun to transplant the various pre- 
cious produce of other hot countries ; 
and in the vicinity of Rio Janeiro 
may already be seen all the spice trees 
of India, the cinnamon-tree, the clove, 
the pepper-plant, ginger, cardamon, 
and many excellent fruit-trees from 
the East and the South-sea, such as the 
tea-shrub and the bread fruit-tree, all 
of which thrive uncommonly well. 

On the hills, which are nearly 3000 
feet high, and covered to the tops with 
aged and impenetrable forests, and in 
the fruitful and delightful valleys wa- 
tered by clear rivulets, the temperature 
is very moderate ; the produce is very 
different from that in the plains. 

Here in the thick forests game is 
easily found, and a great variety of 
precious woods, and valuable barks 
and roots, which may be used in the 
construction of houses, casks, canoes, 
furniture, &c. Some of them are me- 
dicinal, suchas Indianbark, guaiacum, 
ipecacuanha ; others are used for dying, 
or for food, such as the palm-tree, and 
for making charcoal. Nor is there in 
these forests a want of agreeable wild 
fruit; and, if the tree is too high to be 
climbed, it is cut off, merely for the 
fruit! In these high districts, where 
the timber has been cut down, all ve- 
getables and fruit-trees from the south 
of Europe thrive, such as the peach, 


_ fig, quince, and apple-tree, the vine, 


the strawberry, and many others ; in 
2 


by Baron Lang sdorf. [July 
) 


a word, the natural situat; 
mate, and the productinnent ~ . 
try, together with those Gtie a 
either have been, or may yet be int: 
duced, make the province of Ri 
Janeiro the richest and most inde. 
pendent in the world. . 

Here they feel neither the cold of an 
European winter, nor the Continued 
and oppressive heat of an actu} 
tropical climate ; they want neither 
stove nor hearth to warm their houses 
With a clean shirt, a light pair of 
trowsers, a jacket, and a pair of sh 
a man is dressed both warmly and de. 
cently enough; the lower orders even 
d:spense with shoes and stockings, 

Snow and ice are not even know 
by name. A house or cottage built 
with boards, and covered with stray, is 
Sufficient protection against the incle. 
mencies of the weather. The traveller 
in that country puts up at night witha 
shed or barn open on all sides, called 
in Brazil a_ rancho, which, being 
covered with straw or tiles, affords him 
the necessary shelter against the nox- 
ious morning dews. 

An eternal summer seems to reign all 
around. The lengths of the days and 
nights do not materially alter, which, 
with little exception, are each of 
twelve hours’ duration. In summer, 
when the days are about two hours 
longer, there are frequent showers, 
with thunder; the winter, which in ils 
temperature resembles our European 
summer, is generally dry. There s 
no shedding-trees in the forests; but, on 
the other hand, the trees are per 
petually covered with foliage, and 
clothed with beautiful blossoms, which 
seem to change their colours evély 
month. id 

All that language can adduce we 
convey but an inadequate idea of 
beauty and luxuriance of this ones 
The poetic imagination would here 
find ample scope for the indulgence ° 
its favourite pursuits; and even 
coolest and most insensible mind be : 
here be gratified with objects, ¥ his 
would at once arouse him from 
indifference. : ear 

There is scarcely a day in the vat 
not calculated forsowing. The papi’ 
follows without farther care a 
Whoever has planted or sown 1 


d roots, 
ae adishe’, 
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tatoes,# maize,+ mandioca, or bread- 
voot,t bananas,|| may be sown on every 
day of the year ; and, after a proper pe- 
riod, also, reaped on every day. 

Some other European vegetables, 

such as cauliflowers, artichokes, car- 
rots, beet-root, &c. seem not to thrive 
$0 well. 
- The fertility bears the same propor- 
jion to the rapid growth. I will only 
mention one instance of it. A clergy- 
man, named Correia, one of the first 
agriculturists, living between the 
mountains of Estrella, reaped from 
one bushel of rice five hundred. The 
nsual harvest of maize is 120-130. 
But itis no rare occurrence, in some 
good years, and on particularly good 
soil, to reap 200 and more from one. 

The coffee-trees here yield from, at 
least, two to three pounds a-year ; fre- 
quently, they produce as much as five 
and six pounds, and some trees have 
heen known to yield as much as ten 
and twelve pounds,—a circumstance 
unequalled in any other part of the 
world. ) 

In the royal nursery in Lagoa de 
Frieres, one league and a half from 
Rio de Janeiro, trees may be seen 
(mimosa lebbeck ), the seed of which has 
been brought from the isle of France, 
aud which, three years after their 
planting, measure above thirty feet in 
height,and above ten inches in diameter. 

The usual way of making an inclo- 
sureisthis. Branches, or stems of va- 
fous trees, are, during rainy weather, 
stuck fresh cut into the ground. 
These, for the most part, take root, 
(perhaps not ten in a hundred may 
lail,) and form ina very short time the 
requisite hedge. 

Chili and Peru, although in the same 





_* The potatoes grow better in the 
higher provinces of Mimas Geraes and St. 
Paul, than in the warm and low districts of 
Rio Janeiro. 

' The maize cultivated in the country 
only ripens twice a-year; but, by intro- 
Seeing the quickly ripening kinds from the 
‘oth of France and Italy, I am of opinion 
that it might be reaped oftener. 

_+ Thisisa very nowishing and whole- 
ime food, which requires a peculiar pre- 
ration; but there is also a sweet man- 

ret which only requires to be 
ene in water, after which it resembles the 

Shut in taste, 
hahaa banana, or plantain, is a sweet, 
when be. and very nutritious fruit, which, 
oiled, or broiled, tastes almost like 


al j j 
Patteake with sugar, and is also very plea- 


Sint in its Taw state, 
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latitude, cannot be compared to Bra- 
zil; for, should even the fertility of 
the ground be the same there, they 
have not that abundant variety of natu- 
ral produce, nor does their sccnery 
offer the same beauties to the eye. 
With less forest, those countries bear 
quite an European appearance. They 
certainly possess rich copper and silver 
mines, yet the gold and diamond mines 
in Brazil are richer. Besides this the 
whole nation, beyond the Cordilleras, 
is in a state of revolution ; and, there+ 
fore, unable to offer to a stranger a se- 
cure settlement, much less any pecu- 
liar advantages. 

Let us now shortly compare Brazil 
with other countries of America; for 
instance, the United States of Nortli 
America, the West Indian Islands, the 
English, French, Spanish, Dutch, and 
other possessions, to see whether they 
offer any advantages like these. Inthe 
United States, the poorer classes of 
emigrants are now sent many hundred 
miles into the interior ; they are obliged 
to carn their travelling expences, 
slave-like, by hard labour, generally 
for two years and a half, after which 
they receive their freedom, together 
with clothing and ten dollars, with 
which they are left to try their fortahe, 
and to buy lands. 

The climate of North America is 
generally rude and less fertile than 
Brazil, very unhealthy, and exposed 
to infectious and dangerous fevers. 
This is also the case in the West In- 
dies, the Havannah, St. Domingo, 
Jamaica, Surinam, Guadaloupe, Mar- 
tinique, &c. where many thousand in- 
dustrious Europeans have met with a 
premature death. 

Another objection to the settlement 
in these countries is the dreadful 
storms and hurricanes of which we can 
form no conception in Europe, and 
which often ruin the most industrious 
proprietor or farmer in a very short 
time. In one night, in one hour, and 
frequently in a few minutes, his whole 
hope, and the labour of many years, are 
destroyed ; his fruit-trees are torn out 
by the roots, all the plantations ruined, 
and his dwellings reduced to a heap of 
rubbish, : 

The casc is quite the reverse in 
Brazil. Here they know of no infec- 
tious diseases, nor has the land everbeen 
exposed to the violence of the weather. 
For this reason the property, in such a 
country, is more secure and of grater 


value. 3 'T To 
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514 On the improved Construction of Ships. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. — 
SIR, , 
BSERVING in the wrapper of 
= your miscellany for this month, 
that, to the ‘Theory and Practice of 
Naval Architecture, an appendix is 
added, containing the principles and 
practice of constructing ships, as In- 
vented and introduced by Sir Robert 
Seppings, surveyor of his Majesty’s 
navy, I beg, as a clue to the origin of 
such inventions, to state the following 
hints. 
These inventions may be considered 
under the different heads,— 
1. Filling in and caulking between the 
timbers. 
2. Omitting the inside planking, and 
placing diagonal riders. 
3. Horizontal timbers. 
4. Cross planking. 
5. Strength and keelson pieces, 
6. Round sterns. 
The first mode was suggested by Cap- 
tain Malcolm Cowan, about eighteen 


[July 


are inserted in a paper “ ; 
Principle of Constructing his 
Ships of War; by Robert ieee, 
esq. read before the Royal Societ” 
March 10, 1814, ; y 

Coaking was first introduced jy 
building ships-of-war, with other in. 
provements, by Sir Samuel Benthan 
who laid the foundation for amelig 
rating the public dock-yards; but the 
idea of cross-planking originated With 
that universal philosopher Dr. Frank. 
lin in 1775. 

Sth. ‘The bolting of timber over the 
joints of the floor, and first foot-hook 
heads, was recommended, if not ap. 
plied, by Mr. Gillett, near thirty years 
ago; and fixing pieces of timber on 
each side the keelson in midships, to 
prevent sagging, was actually don 
previous to that period in a peger 
built ship. 

For all of which inventions, an in. 
genious shipwright, who introduced 
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years ago, who, in a letter to a friend, 
says,—“‘I formerly proposed to the 
Admiralty to fillin between the tim- 
bers, and make all solid, and caulk 
inside and outside before the plank 
was put on.” 

The second mode was also proposed 
by Captain Cowan at the same time, 
as he adds,—*‘ And then not to plank 
the inside, but to lay riders fore and 
aft diagonal: the diagonal riders, 
and the vertical timbers, and fore and 
aft planks, forming a series of tri- 
angles. Now, the triangular frame is 
well known to be the strongest that 
ean be made; but it was not approved 
of, though it is now adopted.”—See 
St. Barbe and Stuart’s Patent Method 
of Ship Building, published about 
1804, 

3rd. Horizontal timbers were _first 
suggested in 1793-4, and published in 
the Papers on Naval Architecture, by 
the patriotic bookseller, the late Mr. 
Sewell, of Cornhill. In 1806 Mr. 
Boswell obtained a patent for a new 
mode of ship-building, and did builda 
ship, by triangular arrangement of the 
material, and horizontal clamp tim- 
bers, since introduced into the public 
dock-yards by the significant name of 
shelf-pieces. 

4th. Diagonally placing the deck- 
planks, to be secured by coaks, was 
published by Egerton in 1805, as ap- 
pears in the late Mr. Maconochie’s 
Prospectus, the principle of which, 
and in some instances the very words, 


the principle of the battering-ram for 
lifting ships to shift the keel, was, 
from a foreman, made an assistant, 
then master shipwright, and after- 
wards translated to the Navy Board, 
and became one of the surveyors ata 
salary of 1000/. per annum, witha title 
and award of 5000/. public money, as 
a small, or, as it was termed, a paltry 
reward for his inventions and disco- 
veries. 

All these honours and emoluments 
the fortunate carpenter might have en- 
joyed in quiet, with the 1000/. he re- 
ccived for laying blocks, as suggested 
by Mr. Snodgrass, had not another i0- 
vention started up in a letter to the 
first lord of the Admiralty, desertion 
“the advantages of this new plan “ 
round sterns, and a detailed accoun 
of the imperfections of the square 
sterns,” which is in principle the me 
if not the very words suggeste hy 
1802, and actually published nas 
Precursor, January vee #8 
following is an extract Irom yp" 

“A complete ship of war should be 
enabled to fight guns m eve 
for which purpose, the square, 
and overhanging stern, shoul a. 
away ; and, in future, formed nape 3 
lar battery; for, although ships . ble 
at present, are extremely formigay™ 
a broadside battery, they are ai vi 
nerable, indeed almost defences 4 be 
extremitics, and effective force 8 vit Me 
considered the most essential quai'y 
floating fortress.” 


May 8th, 1822. eae 
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To the Edttor of the Monthly Magazine. 


SIR, 

HE incalculable number of Eng- 

lish visitants to Paris having ren- 
jered the curiosities contained in the 
Royal Library of that metropolis very 
familiar to my countrymen, I have 
been led to imagine that some notice 
of singularly curious manuscripts m 
the Grand Library at Lyons might 
not be unacceptable to your readers ; 
and, as a residence of a lengthened 
period, combined with a love of an- 
cient lore, and an intimacy with Mr. 
Delandine, first librarian of this city, 
have contributed to forward my views 
on ancient literature, 1 remit you the 
accompanying notices, which, if in- 
serted in your Miscellany, shall be 
followed up by others of a similar na- 
ture. Itwould be necdless to remark, 
that the great distance of Lyons from 
our shores, and even from Paris, ren- 
ders the visits of the English very un- 
frequent; and of those who arrive but 
few are led to inspect the bibliothecal 
stores of this ancient city. 

Lyons ; June 1822. 


NO. I. 
Service of the Syriac Church, in the 
Language of that Country. 


This curious and remarkable manu- 
script is in folio, written upon vellum, 
in double columns; the rubrics and 
litles being stained of a purple, and 
the work also adorned with drawings 
of the same colour, together with 
others green and yellow, and bearing 
the representation of an Asiatic cross. 
At each quire, consisting of twenty 
pages, is found a kind of catch-word, 
surrounded by Arabesque, and the 
character throughout is Syriac, or the 
ancient Chaldean, named Séringueli. 
It was written in the year 1449, of 
Alexander the Great, according to 
— calculation, which makes it in 

le year 1137 of our era. The author 
Was Father Micaél, native of Maha- 
oy and a brother of the monastery 
St. Mary Magdalen, at Deiro- 

a which signifies the Black 
r co He composed it at the pe- 
oar John was Patriarch of 
aihie ae Patriarch of Alex- 
wane Agnatius Bishop of Ma- 


ere, was discovered under 
ip aa PD a Syriac place of wor- 
wrved as epee, Where it had long 
le original guide for the 


Nites of i j 
Sof the Syriac church in Asia ; and 
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Curious Manuscripts in the Grand Library at Lyons. 
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from it were transcribed other manu- 
scripts, disseminated for the use of 
the followers of that faith. 

On the 22d of December, 1684, the 
Patriarch Peter, and Dionysius Ros- 
cala, Archbishop of the East, presented 
this curious relic to the Chevalier 
D’Arvieux, then French consul at 
Aleppo, who, upon his return to 
France, stopped at Lyons, where he 
was so gratified by the reception there 
experienced, that he gave this literary 
monument to the Grand Library of 
the city, as a testimony of his particu- 
lar affection for the Lyonese. 

The Chevalier D’Arvieux, replete 
with zeal and with knowledge, had 
studied the oriental languages, in order 
to acquire a perfect insight as to the 
history of all the inhabitants of the 
East. The great services he had ren- 
dered to the Christians in Asia, and 
380 French slaves whom he ransomed 
at Tunis, prompted Pope Innocent XI. 
to bestow upon him a singular proof 
of his esteem; wherefore he named 
him Bishop of Babylon, although no 
more than a simple Knight of Malta; 
and, in case he did not think fit to 
accept this dignity, the Holy Father 
accorded him permission to confer it 
upon whomsoever he should think fit. 
D’Arvieux was consul at Aleppo in 
1679, and his Memoirs were published 
in 1736 by Labat, the work consisting 
of six vols. 12mo. 

NO. II. 
The Coran, written in the Turkish 
Language, in 16mo. 

This book, of remote antiquity, and 
so venerated by the major part of the 
inhabitants of Asia, is in Turkish- 
Arabian, every page having an embel- 
lished border, and containing eleven 
kinds of text. 

The Turkish dialect, formed from 
the Arabian, has five letters less ; the 
character was fixed by the Vizir 
Melech, who about the year 933 wrote 
out the Coran in’ such a beautiful 
and correct style of penmanship, that 
his letters were regarded as types. — 

Sale, Garnier, Roland, Chardin, 
Prideaux, D’Herbclot, ~ Tournefort, 
Marucci, Du-Ryer, and Turpin, have 
particularly descanted at large upon 
this Bible of the Mussulmans. It is 
written in verses, the chain of which is 
frequently broken, so that at the first 
inspection it seems to present nothing 
but a series of laws, or detached moral 
precepts. Beside avery trivial maxim 


is found a most spblime —: = 
ear, 
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near a sterile dogma is a glowing de- 
scription of human virtues. 

The word Coran signifies the Book 
of Books, as the term Misna of the 
Jews. According to its believers, it 
was sent from heaven during the night 
of the 23d or 24th of the month of 
Ramadan ; but the work was not given 
to the world, and vested with public 
authority, until the thirtieth year of the 
Hegira, under the Caliph Omar, se- 
cond successor of Mahomet. The 
first transcripts were in the Copthic ; 
but it is not ascertained whether the 
manuscript now under review is writ- 
ten in those specific characters. 

The work consists of 114 chapters, 
of which the Mahomedan doctors have 
counted the words and the letters, in 
order that neither ignorance nor malig- 
nity should add or retrench a syllable. 
The number of words is 77,639: the 
prose consists of an harmonious and 
flowing rhyme; the metaphors are 
luxuriant, but the conciseness of ex- 
pression frequently renders the sense 
obscure and mysterious. 

Mahomet wrote his work in the 
Koreisitic dialect, which was the 
purest of the East. Some coadjutors 
have been given to this eastern pro- 
phet during his composition of the 
Coran, namely, Hertebé the Ara- 
‘bian, Salman the Persian, Bensalem 
the Jew, and Sergius the monk, with 
whom Mahomet was closely allied 
when he conducted his caravans into 


well laid out as for sit Uv, 
ell laid out as for situation 
good use be made of it,” Hed 


_2. Take your shop-door off the 
hinges at seven o’elock every mon. 
ing, that no obstruction may be 9 
posed to your customers, . 

3. Clean and set out your windows 
before eight o’clock ; and do this with 
your own hands, that you may eXDose 
for sale the articles which are most sale. 
able, and which you most want to sell 

4. Sweep before your house ; and, if 
required, open a footway from the 
opposite side of the street, that pas. 
sengers may think of you while cross. 
ing, and that all your neighbours may 
be sensible of your diligence. 

3S. Wear an apron, if such be the 
custom of your business; and consider 
it as a badge of distinction, which will 
procure you respect and credit, 

G. Apply your first returns of ready- 
money to pay debts before they are 
due, and give such transactions due 
emphasis by claiming discount. _ 

7. Always be found at home, and in 
some way employed; and. remember 
that your meddling neighbours have 
their eyes upon you, and are constantly 
gauging you by appearances. 

8. Re-weigh and re-measure all your 
stock, rather than let it be supposed 
that you have nothing to do. 

9. Keep some article not usually 
kept, or sell some current article 
cheap, that you may draw customers, 
and enlarge your intercourse. 
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Syria. The Caliph Al-Mamun pub- 
lished an edict, which subjected all 
Mussulmen to believe the Coran 
eternal; which ordinance produced 
many dissenters and martyrs, as it uni- 
formly happens when force is resorted 
to in cases of theological discussions. 
The devotees for the Aleoran never 
touch or open it without previous 
ablution; and in order to give timely 
notice, to prevent any inadvertency, 
they take the precaution of writing 
these words on the first page :—Do not 
touch this book with polluted hands ; they 
are even scrupulous as to carrying it 
under their girdles, and upon the 
leaves of this work their oath is admi- 
nistered. 
ee 
For the Monthly Magazine. 

GOLDEN RULES 0 RENDER YOUNG 

TRADESMEN RESPECTABLE, PROSPER- 

OUS, AND WEALTHY, 


1. Dg yer a good and command- 
ing situation, even at a higher 


rent or premium; for no money is so 


10. Keep up the exact quality - 

flavour of all articles which you fin 
are approved by your customers; re 
by this means you will enjoy tel 
reference. 
11. Buy for ready-money as often ss 
you have any to spare ; and, when a 
take credit, pay to a day, and ull 
asked. ; 

12.. No advantage will ever arise , 
you from any ostentatious display 
expenditure. 

13. Beware of the odds and see o 
stock, of remnants, of spoiled oo 
and of waste; for it is In sueh things 
that your profits lie. 

14, In oevieg your customers ~ 
firm and obliging, and pane we 
temper,—for nothing 3s got by! aes 

15. Always be seen at a o 
chapel on Sunday ; never ata As yp 
table ; and seldom — thea . 
laces of amusement. AP 
: 16, Prefer a — and discre 
toa rich and showy wile. — 

17. Spend yourevenings by ne de 
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1922] ; 
jreside, and shun a public-house or 
asottish club as you would a bad debt. 

18, Subscribe with your neighbours 
to a book-club, and improve your 
mind, that you may be qualified to use 
your future afiluence with credit to 
yourself, and advantage to the public. 

19. Take stock every year, estimate 
your profits, and do not spend above 
their fourth. 

9), Avoid the common folly of expend- 
ing your precious capital upon a costly 
architectural front; such things operate 
on the world like paint on a woman’s 
cheeks,—repelling beholders instead 
of attracting them. 

91. Every pound wasted by a young 
tradesman is two pounds lost at the 
endof three years, and sixtcen pounds 
at the end of twenty-four years. 

22. Toavoid being robbed and ruined 
by apprentices and assistants, never 
allow them to go from home in the 
evening ; and the restriction will prove 
equally useful to servant and master. 

23. Remember that’ prudent pur- 
chasers avoid the shop of an extrava- 
gant and ostentatious trader ; for they 
justly consider that, if they deal with 
lim, they must contribute to his follies. 

24. Let these be your Rules till you 
have realized your stock, and till you 
ean take discount for prompt payment 
on all purchases; and you may then 
indulge in any degree which your ha- 
bitsand sense of prudence suggest. 

June 4, 1822, CoMMON SENSE. 

—=i_— 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
FURTHER DETAILS relative to the FAIR 
QUAKER. 
HE accounts published in your 
Magazine relative to the fair 
quaker, protected by the late king, 
differing in some respects from that 
Which I have received from. my_rela- 
— who were her father’s neigh- 
us, [here give you their account. 
Pon James’s market, now pulled 
a “ — absorbed in the improved 
me e the space between Pall Mall 
Piccadilly, at the end next the 
aaa consisted before its dila- 

a Mee two parts,—a daily flesh 
the oon 2 an open oblong space, on 
pation. Side of the other, called the 
ire! market, for poultry and other 
= mu produce. Mr. Whecler’s house 
ries eeepee corner-house, on the 
ted Side of this open part, and abut- 
whieh Market-lane, a narrow lane, 

om w out of Pall Mall at the 

0! the Opera-house, the lower 
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end of which, as far aswhere Wheeler's 
house stood, is now covered over, and 
made into an arcade. I well remem- 
ber the shop ; which, after the decease 
of the old folks, was kept by their son 
until the recent destruction. It was 
a linen-draper’s, and, as the principal 
part of the business lay with the coun- 
try market people, the proprietors 
were accustomed to keep a cagk of 
good ale,—a glass of which was ajways 
offered to their customers. 

At that time the ravages of the 
small-pox, unchecked by inoculation, 
left but few women who were not 
marked by its destructive powers; and 
the possessors of a fair unsullied face 
were followed by crowds of admirers, 
Such was the case of the Misses Gun- 
ning, who paraded the Mall in St. 
James’s Park, guarded by a troop of 
admirers with drawn swords, to pre- 
vent the populace from encroaching 
on that then hallowed spot, sacred to 
gentility. The train of Miss W. as 
she passed to and from the meeting in 
Hemming’s-row, St. Martin’s-lane, 
was as numerous. 

Being before the American war, the 
spirit of democracy had not introduced 
its levelling principles, and the royal 
family, the nobility, and even the gen- 
try, were beheld with a kind of awe, 
which rendered the presence of troops 
or constables unnecessary for their 
protection. The royal. family pro- 
ceeded to the theatres in chairs, pre- 
ceded only by a few footmen, and 
followed by about a dozen yeomen. 
When.they went to the Opera,. they 
entered at the back-door in Market- 
lane, which was near tlie country- 
market; and therefore, to avoid the 
length of that narrow passage, they 
passed up St. Albans’-street, skirted 
half the south of the market, and had 
then only a few paces to go down the 
lane. On these occasions the linens 
were taken out of the eastern window, 
and Miss W. sat in a chair to see the 
procession. ‘The fame of her beauty 
attracted the notice of the Prince, and 
there were not wanting those who were 
ready to fan the flame, and promote 
the connexion. 

One M and his wife then lived 
in Pall Mall; their house was the re- 
sort of the gay world, and the master 
and mistress were equally ready to 
assist the designs of the gamester or 
libertine, and to conceal the galantries 
of a fashionable female. ‘To thisman, 
familiarly known about the court “ed 

the 
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the name of Jack M——, the taking 
away of the fair Quaker was com- 
mitted. 

Having received his orders, he pro- 
ceeded to a watchmaker’s-shop, on the 
east side of the country-market, which 
commanded a good view of Wheeler’s 
house, in order to reconnoitre. Re- 
peating his visits, under pretence of 
repairing or regulating his watch, he 
discovered that a female, named H . 
frequently went to Wheeler’s, and was 
well acquainted with the daughter; 
and the skilful intriguer was not long 
before he found that this woman was 
precisely fitted for his purpose. 

Mrs. H had formerly been a 
servant at Wheeler’s, since which she 
had been in service at one Betts, a 
glass-cutter in Cockspur-street, a large 
house faeing Pall Mall, afterwards 
oceupied by Collet, who married his 
widow, and, before the recent destruc- 
tion, divided into two or three tene- 
ments, one a toolmaker’s, another a 
watchmaker’s. She -had then been 
lately discharged from Betts’. In- 
stead of going into another service, be- 
ing a handsome woman, one of the 
apprentices, named H——, marricd 
her, and she was almost immediately 
afterwards laid hold of by Jack M . 
and readily engaged in the procuring 
of the fair Quaker for the young 
Prince, which her previous familiarity 
rendered easy. As the parents allow- 
ed their daughter to go out with Mrs. 
H , interviews were thus obtained 
between the parties ; and, on the clope- 
ment, it was found that her clothes 
and trinkets had been clandestinely 
removed. Old Mrs. Wheeler never 
recovered from the shock, and it was 
said she descended to the grave with 
a broken heart. 

A handsome reward was no doubt 
given to Jack M ; and, on the 
arrival of the Queen, a relative was, 
through his interest, appointed her 
English teacher, and another has since 
proceeded gradually to the bench of 
bishops. Mrs. H . was said to 
have received 5001. for her share in 
the business. "Whatever might be the 
sum, her husband was by means of it 
enabled to go into partnership with a 
fellow-apprentice, one S , Who had 
then just returned from the East In- 
dies, whither he had been sent to one 


Further Details relative to the Fair Quaker. 


of the nabobs, al ith Uh ‘ 
» 410NE with so 
to unpack and sat th “tg liste 


em up, 
thus accumulated a small  . ~ 


one was a parish apprenti 

the son of ‘a poor clenyaaa” = 
opened, in opposition to their Pe 
master, a shop the corner of Cockspur 
Street and Hedge-lane, afterwanis 
called Whitcomb-street, which fy 
also suffered dilapidation ; butthe sho 
has re-appeared in splendor. , 

Such is the history of this elope. 
ment, which I received from my mo- 
ther and other relations, who bad pecu. 
liar means of knowing the facts; 3s 
also from a fcllow-apprentice of 
H——’s, one Stock, who afterwaris 
kept the Lion and Lamb at Lewisham, 
and whose wife (who afterwards mar. 
ried a Mr. Peter White, of that vil. 
lage,) had also been a fellow-servant 
of H-——’s wife, while at Betts’. 

It was generally reported that the 
fair Quaker was kept at Lambeth, or 
some other village on the south of the 
Thames; a notion which probably 
arose from its being most customary 
for the Prince to ride out over West- 
minster-bridge: but I have heard it 
said that she resided at Knightsbridge, 
at a farm which supplied the royal 
family with asses’ milk. The house, 
being retired from the road, and less 
than a mile from the palaces, was well 
adapted for the purpose of private 
visits. b 

It is scarcely worth while to notice, 
that those who say the King saw her, 
as he passed to and from the Parlia- 
ment-house, can have no knowledge 
of that part of London, and the situa- 
tion of her father’s shop. a} 

Was not Mrs. H——’s maiden 
name Lightfoot? This might probably 
be ascertained by the register of St. 
Martin’s in the Fields. As the 
Wheelers would naturally use that 
name in relating the story, as being 
that by which. they could best desig- 
nate her, has not some confusion 
arisen between the two females col- 
cerned in the elopement? G. H. 


* © We shall be glad of the anecdot® 
of Osborne. We give ready insertion ‘ 
the above, but still rely on the — 
cation from Warminster, which agar ? 
her as Wheeler’s niece, al the wi 
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MODERN BIOGRAPHY. 
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THE NEAPOLITAN PATRIOTS. 

HE kingdom of Naples must un- 
T doubtedly have excited, by its 
continual political changes, some cu- 
riosity among other nations. Never- 
theless, it has been hitherto almost as 
little known to them, as if separated 
from the rest of Europe by extensive 
seas or deserts. But would it not 
prove useful to the unhappy Neapo- 
litan people to be brought into greater 
ntice? Wethink it may. Naples has 
never for many ages been free, nor yet 
absolutely enslaved. ‘Though in past 
times the Neapolitans, whenever too 
cruelly aggrieved in their persons, and 
in their property, have mutinied, the 
ignorance of the times only allowed 
them to seek by force a temporary alle- 
viation from oppression, and a change 
of governors. 
even so far as to seek the re-establish- 
ment of certain franchises, which, 
according to the ideas of those times, 
were considered as privileges rather 
than as imprescriptible rights. ‘These 
franchises, in themselves of small im- 
portance, were quickly again violated, 
for want of any political liberty which 
might have guaranteed their posscs- 
sion. ‘The people endured for a while, 
then rose anew, and committed the 
same political errors. Under the vice- 
regal government, the Neapolitans 
Were unacquainted with any other cry 
of liberty but this—Perish the bad go- 
vernment ; and conscientiously believed 
hat they remained faithful to the 
prince, while they drove away his cor- 
lupt ministers. This is shown by a 
curious document in the Neapolitan 
archives, entitled, “ Thirty-six revolu- 
lions of the most faithful city of Naples.” 

ow that the change of times has re- 
vealed to every one the only true re- 
medy against bad government, even 
i: Neapolitans have learned to ex- 
lar’ “ Live the Constitution.” Re- 
wel (answer the Holy Alliance,) 
on ye not that this new species of 
nal ution is so much the more crimi- 
tion hae effects are of longer dura- 
years th : b already more than thirty 
. withe ' ¢ Neapolitans have aspired 
sede ut being able to obtain, a free 
mpd maser _And it seems that their 
ransitions from dejection to 


r - . > . 
% and from lethargic submission to 
© most unex 


gation, 


pected and generous in- 
leave Europe still in doubt 
3 


Sometimes they went 


whether they do or do not as yet de- 
serve the blessings of freedom. ‘This 
people, however, is ripe for liberty, 
but it cannot by its single effort make 
all Italy independant; and only from 
the want of this independance, after 
having destroyed domestic despotism, 
it has sunk under a double and far 
severer yoke than before. The same 
destiny threatens every othcr Italian 
state which does not unite these two 
inseparable objects. 

The patriots, who for thirty years 
have laboured to establish liberty in 
Naples, are little known. These men, 
not inferior to any set of patriots in 
the wish to make their country by their 
endeavours free, happy, and respect- 
ed, have experienced the fate of all 
who are unsuccessful. Sometimes 
they have remained unnoticed; some- 
times they have becn spoken of merely 
to be reviled; and sometimes, finding 
themselves alike unfortunate and ca- 
lumniated, they have become diffident 
of their own powers, and have sunk 
into discouragement and despair. All 
things yicld to fortune; not only the 
opinion of others, but even the opinion 
we entertain of ourselves. Yet these 
men had infinite difficulties to over- 
come, and experienced nothing but 
ill-fortune. We shall give a brief ac- 
count of the life of those who, as public 
men, or as men of letters, are least 
known, and most deserving of notice. 





MATTEO GALDI. 

Matteo GALp!I was president for 
the first month of the parliament of 
the two Sicilies, during the last revo- 
lution. He was born at Coperchia, a 
village of the province of Salerno, the 
8th of October, 1766, of respectable 
but not wealthy parents. Having 
completed his first studies, he adopted 
the profession of an advocate, which, 
in consequence of the immense farrago 
of laws, of Roman, Norman, Ange- 
vine, and vice-regal origin, with which 
the kingdom was overwhelmed, has 
always at Naples been of more im- 
portance than it deserved, until the 
period when the French system of 
legislation was introduced there in 
1809. Galdi by his uncommon learn- 
ing and severe probity gave lustre to 
a career, Which at Naples has too often 
perverted the heart and contracted the 


understanding. But the young — 
a 
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bad too much good sense and purity of 
character not to become a partizan of 
liberty, as soon as the example of the 
French revolution, awoke in Europe 
at first toutes les esperances de la vertu. 
All the efforts of the patriots in Naples 
were then confined to the secret dis- 
cussion of their political opinions; and 
in putting up their prayers to Heaven 
for the confirmation of liberty in 
France, and its extension in some way 
or other over Italy. But even this 
was suflicient under a despotic govern- 
ment, too long uncontroled, to cxpose 
the most virtuous of men to imprison- 
ment and death. When persecution 
began the young Galdi, being little 
known, succeeded in escaping from it, 
and took refuge in France in 1794. 
Necessity obliged him to embrace a 
military life, then become the uni- 
versal profession of the French, But 
he did not at all distinguish himself in 
this career, which so little accorded 
with his leading inclination, viz. the 
study of philosuphy, and the worship 
of the muses. ‘I'wo years after he re- 
tarned to Italy, holding a commission 
on the staff in the French army. He 
then quitted the military profession, 
and was elected professor of Public 
Law in Brera. Hardly had he ob- 
tained this distinction, when he was 
appointed by the Cisalpine Republic 
envoy to Holland, in the year 1799. 
fle was retained on this political mis- 
sion for nine years in Amsterdam, 
where he deserved well of ‘the nation 
by his Quadro Politico, or political 
picture of its history. Being high in 
the estimation of the Cisalpine Repub- 
Jic, and then of the King of Italy, he 
was invested with the order of the iron 
crown. 

In the year 1809, soon after Murat 
obtained the crown of Naples, Galdi 
was recalled to his own country, was 
promoted to the highest places in the 
administration, and decorated with 
the order of the two Sicilies. At first 
he was appointed Intendant of the 
province of Molisi, and in the follow- 
ing year was transferred in the same 
capacity to Calabria-citra.* The gc- 
vernment of Galdi was mild and equi- 
table. Henever lent himself in an 
degree to the many violences which, 





* The office of Intendant consists in the 
supreme administration of a province, and 
auswers entirely to that of Prefect in 
France, 


The Neapolitan Patriots, 


[July i, 
M Wantonness 
© Felgn of th 
Bat, though pr. 
by the absolute 


for reasons of state or fro 
of power, disgraced th 
two French princes, 
ferred and caressed 
government, his soul abhorred jt in 
secret. Like a few other noble publi 
characters among his countrymen be 
could not forget that he began his ea, 
reer as a republican; nor be consoled 
when he reflected, that so many pro- 
mising hopes of universal freedom had 
only ended in a detestable tyranny, 
Hence he longed to retire from the 
troublesome and often invidious duty 
of an Intendant to the sweeter occy- 
pations of literature. When agenen| 
direction of public instruction was ip. 
stituted in Naples, Galdi was chosen 
to preside over it, and continued three 
years in that situation. “He improved 
both the method and substance of pub- 
lic instruction as far as was possible 
under a first minister who interfered, 
with every thing, and who in all his 
attempts considered show more than 
real utility.* ee 

The restoration of 1815 took place, 
and the system of public instruction, 
in which lectures on public law, a 
well as on many other subjects of ge- 
neral interest, had ever been wanting, 
was then altered for the worse, and 
became even more confined and ill 
beral. One half of the professors 
chairs was dedicated to ecclesiastical 
crudition, and the other half was 
shared between law and physics, ail 
the state required only a generation of 
physicians, lawyers, and priests. by 
such exclusive studies indocile youth 
was to be taught unlimited obedient, 
or at least to be kept far from the fr- 
bidden knowledge of public affaits 
Galdi then found he must give up bis 
office to a courtier, more calculated , 
preside over the teaching of such arts. 
Sometimes he was still consulted, a8 4 
matter of compliment. j 

The revolution of 1820 followe. 
Galdi, in that time of universal ree 
cion, received a double proof 0 
trust reposed in him by his fellow- ‘ly 
zens; having been chosen, by - ip 
an unanimity of suffrages, dep 
the Parliament for the province . 
ples, where he resided, and ae 
mentary deputy for the provin He 
Salerno, in which he was born.t rt 
was the first to speak in the p re 
tory Junta of Represe miayyite 





~ * Count Zurlo. 


. . .] eZ." 
t See the Constitution of the Cort ” 
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ected by them president of the 
ale itself and afterwards of the Par- 
jiament. But harrassed by the conti- 
nual vicissitudes of our times, and 
already sinking under ill-health, Galdi 
behaved more like a philosopher than 
a statesman. He wanted, especially, 
that vigour of mind which was requi- 
site for not being lulled into security 
by the fallacious compliances, with 
which the old absolute government 
seemed to acquiesce in the new liberty 
of Naples. ‘The very first words of 
the President breathed nothing but 
peace and moderation. ‘The nation 
of the two Sicilies (said he,) will con- 
vince every other nation of the earth 
that she knows how to be free. By 
virtue and justice she will dissipate 
those malignant clouds which seem to 
obscure the propitious star of liberty 
now rising on our horizon.” Justice 
and moderation were fully practised ; 
but of this favourable prediction no- 
thing proved to be prophetic but the 
lofty expressions it was conveyed in. 
At the first opening of the Parlia- 
ment, held the Ist of October, 1820, 
at Naples, in the magnificent church 
of Spirito-Santo, amidst an immense 
concourse of people, the President 
Galdi received the oath then solemnly 
renewed by King Ferdinand, to the 
constitution of the state. Oh! how 
august was that ceremony ; but, alas! 
itwas nothing but a ceremony! ‘The 
King was seated on the throne: the 
President Galdi stood on his right side, 
holding in his hand the Gospel; two 
secretaries of the Parliament tendered 
to the King the written form of the 
constitutional oath. The King then 
tose, and, placing his right hand on 
the Gospel, repeated that oath, which 
Was applauded by all the spectators, 


with loud cries ‘of “Long live the- 


" § and Constitution.” An oath 
eard by a whole nation, and by all 


‘“llrope; and which neither the Aus- 


an bayonets, nor military courts, 
- easily efface from the memory of 
€ Neapolitans, The President Galdi 
én addressed the King in a compli- 
ey discourse, as required by the 
oustitution. This speech was de- 
qaeealy taxed with pedantic redun- 
ss It was derived too much ab 
a bn began with “the eternal laws 
me ich Providence ordered and re- 
ty the system of the universe ;” 
ap ey With « seas and lakes dried 
ohio hew continents arising from 
M m of the waves :” then followed 
ONTHLY Mac. No. 369. 
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‘mountains lowered, and generations 
Swept away and renewed, over the 
face of the globe;” and many other 
cosmological truisms, a little out of 
place. Nor were forgotten “the sen- 
sibility of man, his sociability, the fa- 
mily, the city, and the state.” He 
then added, “ that from the end of the 
last century, affairs in Europe had 
come to such a point, that it became 
necessary to recompose the compacts 
of society.” And finally, “that the 
constitution of the Cortez is the fruit 
of long experience, and of whatever 
had been best taught by politicians for 
seventy years.” The Holy Alliance, 
however, was, and will ever be, of a 
different opinion: so much learning 
was given to the winds, or rather only 
served to make princely impatience 
sooner weary of parliamentary speeches 
and acts. But what was indeed shock- 
ing was the declaration of the Presi- 
dent Galdi, “ that it was impossible to 
add or take away a single corner- 
stone of the Constitution, without 
spoiling or even destroying the whole.” 
The Constitution of the Cortez had 
been granted to the nation, excepting 
such modifications as its representa- 
tives should resolve upon and decree, 
in order to adapt it to the kingdom of 
the two Sicilies. Such had been the 
apparent motive of these reforms; but 
that fair pretence covered a deter- 
mined design of increasing as much as 
possible the power of the crown, by 
means of a timid or servile Parliament. 
Now at these words of the President 
Galdi, every sanguine hope 

0 

Cheat the deluded people with a show 

Of liberty,* 


began to fail, and was soon completely 
counteracted by the patriotism of the 
Parliament. Foreigners ought to judge 
with indulgence of this speech of the 
President Galdi; which, besides being 
the first of the kind at Naples, pro- 
ceeded from a man already enfeebled 
in mind, and too learned to speak on 
that dazzling cerémony with the so- 
briety of a statesman. He could not 
even keep himself to general terms, as 
he was bound to do. The King hav- 
ing recommended “that nothing should 
be altered in the public administra- 
tion, or in the system of judicature, 
and that no religion but the Roman 
Catholic should be tolerated in the 
kingdom ;” the President Galdi hurried 
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to reply, “that the representatives of 
the people were firmly convinced, that 
many reforms required by experience, 
if performed with mature deliberation, 
would prove very useful to the state ; 
and that the princes and people of the 
two Sicilics had ever professed religi- 
ous moderation so far as not to disturb 
the peace of any one.” Thus hinting 
the intention of the parliamentary ma- 
jority to attempt that religious tolera- 
tion at Naples, without which it is very 
questionable whether a Catholic state 
can become, or long continue, free. 

The parliamentary career of Galdi 

was not distinguished either by saga- 
city in discerning the very perilous 
Situation of the two Sicilies, become 
free, or by boldness of counsel in at- 
tempting to extricate them, if not with 
perfect success, at least with greater 
honour. His conduct, like that of the 
majority of the Parliament, consisted 
jn_pertinaciously sticking to the con- 
stitutional right, let what would be the 
daily increasing difficulties of the state, 
or in transgressing it only from a feel- 
ing of indulgence for power. Galdi 
little believed the war of aggression 
against Naples, alleging the very 
affirmation of the ministry, “ that 
firmness and moderation on the part 
of the Parliament would overcome 
every diplomatic difficulty.” He trust- 
ed also that the force of liberal opinions 
in Europe should add some weight to 
justice, if justice alone should not 
prove sufficient. Yet this man, now 
so crcdulous, had grown old amidst 
the artifices and outrages of politics. 
One principal cause, however, of the 
ruin impending over the free govern- 
ment of Naples did not escape him; 
namely, the criminal jealousy enter- 
tained by Carrascosa against William 
Pepe, which was the secret spring of 
his whole conduct, both as a minister 
and asa general. Galdi was often 
heard to exclaim, in the secret com- 
mittees of the Parliament, ‘the very 
powers of this man, for which we most 
trust him, will -turn against our 
country.” 

Galdi had been long employed both 
at home and abroad under the French 
government; hence he had contracted 
that esprit de corps, which is so natural 
to men united in the samc interests, 


. and so conspicuous in that compact 


body of public functionaries, first 
started up in the French republic, and 
then increased to a swarming number 


~» by Bonaparte, in support of his power. 


the parliament, most of the 
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Galdi looked upon all the 


offices left by the French — 
and upon all the men who filled the” 


as patriots, because they had been th 
companions of his political aoe 
This blind predilection for the agen, 
of power was called by the people at 
Naples, *‘ the malady of functionaries” 
Galdi obstinately opposed any 4. 
trenchment in the public offices, 4. 
though imperiously demanded both by 
the embarrassment of the finances, anj 
still more by the nature of a free g0- 
vernment ; and, on cvery occasion, he 
judged with an impolitic mildness the 
faults of the ministry. When the 
executive government failed in the 
attempt to overthrow the constitution 
by the message of the 7th December, 
1820, by which a vague and “condi- 
tional” promise was substituted for the 
acknowledged law of the state. The 
king was left to depart the kingdom, 
and the representatives of the people 
were forbidden any longer to delibe- 
rate; the ministers fell, and it was pro- 
posed to impeach them in parliament. 
Two of them, most guilty according to 
law, Count Zurlo of the home depart- 
ment, and the Duke of Campochiaro 
for foreign aflairs, were called to 
the bar to answer for that treasonable 
coup demain. Galdi, though the secret 
enemy of Count Zurlo, then defended 
him. From the tribune, addressing his 
discourse to the young men in the gal- 
leries, who, from their virtuous want of 
corrupting experience, could hardly 
suppress their indignation at seeing 
those illustrious criminals acquitted, 
he said to them, “ Let him who feels 
his conscience free from any fault ac- 
cuse the fallen ministers with seventy. 
This new proof of the amiable aod 
phic character of Galdi, shews, at the 
same time, that he little understood ot 
remembered how necessary It }8, ~ 
establishing liberty where paoeote 
long been unrestrained, to set a ie 
example of legal severity upo? bat 
powerful. That desperate attemp 

a counter-revolution, having rem - 
unpunished, brought the parliam 
into contempt with the ogre 
friends of the public cause ue be- 
couraged, the domestic epee Ne 
came more daring, and mee an 
Jast, by secret negligences or OP thoug 
in overturning the constitution ne 
it was by delivering up the § t oppose 
foreign enemy. Galdi did ese ority of 
the king’s departure. Them I bli 
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nd of the best patriots, were de- 
el like himself. ‘The people alone, 
who, by the very narrowness of their 
notions, are often beticr judges in par- 
ticular cases than many statesmen, 
the people were not deceived as to the 
efects of the king’s departure. Al- 
though the message of the 7th of 
December imported both the abolition 
of the existing constitution, and the in- 
tended departure of the king, the first 
popular cries in the vestibu'e of the 
arliament were, ‘‘ Let not the king 
depart!” as if they foresaw that so 
eat a blunder in political conduct 
would prove far more irremediable 
than any attempt against the consti- 
tution. However, the English and 
French fleets anchored in the bay of 
Naples; four or five thousand soldiers 
of the guard, ready to fall upon the 
people, and, above all, the firm deter- 
mination Of the king himself, leave it 
still doubtfal whether it would have 
beea possible, or useful, to prevent his 
departure. 

When finally, after many fallacious 
expectations entertained by the good 
Neapolitans from justice, the right of 
nations, and similar principles, child- 
ish, Whenever Unsupported by power, 
the congress at Laybach (self-consti- 
tuted judges in this cause,) sentenced 
that the free government should be 
immediately put duwn at Naples, wil- 
lingly or by force ; and that, evenif the 
nation consented to her own infamy, 
fifty thousand foreign troops should 
enter the kingdom to secure the dura- 
ton ofabsolute power. ‘Then, indeed, 
all awoke from their long credulity, 
some designed to betray their country, 
and many became panic-struck. 

But Galdi, though he had now 
scarcely any farther hope in the safety 
of the state, was notintimidated. Yet 
his courage still was, as it had ever 
been, that of a philosopher, rather 
than of a statesman. He attempted 
not to seek in the boldness of parlia- 
mentary counsels any safety to the na- 
lion from its impending ruin, but he 
seemed to resign himself to fortune. 
Already Sinking under the fatal effects 
of a dropsy, he did not find in his 
breast a daringness equal to so great a 
public danger, but he felt the con- 
fidence of philosophy, which he had 
“ver practised. Seeing the king in 

€ hands of the enemy, a powerful 
Ustrlan army advancing towards the 
and se tteperplexities of the Regent, 
M¢ the little trust that many, who 
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were to manage the defence of the na- 
tion, deserved, Galdi exclaimed to his 
friends: ‘I shall not long still be the 
sportof tyranny.” And he now better 
foretold his own death, than he had 
before the safety of his country. 


After the engagement of Rieti, and 


the disbandment of the 1st corps com- 
manded by: William Pepe in the 
Abbruzzi, all the old abettors of des- 


otism, and the false friends to li- 
erty, hastened to ruin every thing in 


a few days, to render yain the many 
means of defence which yet remained 
to the nation, and to strive for the. re- 
establishment of that absolute power, 
from which some expected a reward, 
and others a pardon. 
expectations, however, were now, in 
many cases, disappointed, as they have 
often been in all times. 
remained honourably firm to his duty 
as a representative and as a citizen. 
Every artifice was practised to have 
the parliament dissolved, that it might 
not retire into Calabria or into Sicily, 
as had been already resolved upon. 
In the continual secret committees, 
one of the deputies, possessed of the 
most influence, treated the public 
cause as desperate, advised eyery one 
to retire ; and, when out of doors, en- 
deavoured, aside, to alarm one after 
the other, by the most insidious exag- 
gerations. Much less would have been 
sufficient, under such circumstances, 
to have dispersed most of those men, 
of upright intentions indeed, but little 
experienced in, or accustomed to, po- 
litical storms. 
March, 1821, they diminished day by 
day, till at length the corps of Car- 
rascosa being also disbanded, only 
twenty-four deputies remained assem- 
bled in parliament at Naples, with a 
-noble constancy, but useless to their 
country. 
At the very moment when many, recol- 
lecting ‘the legal massacres which 
closely followed the Neapolitan re- 
public twenty-three years ago, would 
have ardently wished to have their 
names, if possible, obliterated from 
every political act. 
fined to his house by infirmities, sent 
repeated messages to the parliament, 
during the last day of its political exis- 
tence, to have his name mentioned in 
the verbal process, as present at the in- 
tended solemn protest. This protest, 
which, in our day, is perhaps the most 
instructive monument of a high politi- 
cal injustice, and of unavailing virtue, 
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was made before God and men, the 
morning of the 14th of March, 1821, 
while the enemy was defiling in the 
streets of Naples. The name of Galdi 
was written witi those of the twenty- 
four deputies, who signed it. If this. 
dangerous honour had been denied 
him, he declared he would be carried 
dying into the parliament. Galdisur- 
vived but a short time the misfortune 
of his country: patriotic grief, even 
more than his bodily infirmities, de- 
prived him of life some months ago, 
e was a man of mild manners, an 
excellent husband and father, and a 
ood citizen. He spent the hours of 
is domestic life in the education of 
his two daughters, whom the study of 
literature did not rob of the dearer 
graces of their sex. Galdi was a man 
of great learning, of a good under- 
standing, but possessed of an indiffer- 
ent taste in speaking and writing. 
He was amember of all the academies 
at Naples, and of some other literary 
societies in Upper Italy and Holland. 
He composed many works, which the 
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a seer (July , 
limits of this article will only all 
to enumerate. 1. On th nos 
: en 
of establishing a Republic in Ta 
juvenile work, but full of original “ 
published at Milan, 1796, and trae 
lated into French. 2, Reflections. 
the Helvetic Constitution. 3, Changes 
of the Italian Stage. 4, Economie 
Relations among Free States, 
lated into French. 5. The Political 
Picture of Holland. 6. On the Com. 
merce of Holland: this work, perha 
his best, was inserted in the Acts of 
Incorraggimeuto at Milan, and trans. 
lated into French. 7. Thoughits on 
Public Instruction. Three Essays 
upon economical subjects, and one on 
a new geographical division of the 
two Sicilies. He composed also se. 
veral poetical tracts in different styles, 
inserted in the literary journals of 
Italy, butlittle esteemed. Some other 
Essays by Galdi, on economical and 
legislative subjects, are not yet pub- 
lished. Such was this distinguished 
Neapolitan. 
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THE SHEPHERD. 


THE Shepherd was born In an ivy cot 
Where the woods and the winds are playing, 
And oe “—— t with the white little lambs they 
ave got, 
O’er the endows for pasture are straying. 


His mother she died, and his father was put 
In the my by her side on the morrow ; 
‘The Shepherd grew up, and he built him a hat, 
But his spirits were season’d with sorrow. 


He guarded his flock in the dimpled hil, 
And his dog was his only attendant, 

Till he saw the fair damsel who lived at the mill, 
And then he became her dependant. 


She left him, and went to the city far,— 
He sought, but he never could find her; 

Like the mystical track of a fugitive star, 
No traces she left behind her. 


He loved and he pined as a drooping stem, 
That has felt the electric fluid; 

He tended his flock, but he wander’d like them, 
And led but the life of a Druid. 


Years told him decay was fast creeping on, 
And he sank on a greet rete pillow ; 


He pray’d for his love till his breath was gone,— 
His shade were the hazel and willow. 


The peasantry wrapp’d him in shroud and in sh 
T Io his cof they tenderly laid aes — 
ey strew’d on his bosom their posies so sweet 
And funeral tributes were paid him. cite 


There are tears for the brave in battle slain, 
For the tars who in sea-fights perish ; 


But we lean over love-graves in sympathy’s ch 
And grieve for the virtues we cher sh. y’s chain, 


Islington. J. R. PRIOR, 


— 
BEAUTY’s VALUE, 


Beavry is but a vain and fleeting good, 
A shining gloss that fadeth suddenly, 

A flower that dies when almost in the bud, - 
A brittle glass that breaketh presently ; 


A fleeting good, a gloss, a glass, a flower, 
Lost, faded, broken, dead within an hour; 
As goods when lost are wond’rous seldom 
found, 
As faded gloss no rubbing can excite, 
As flowers when dead are trampled on the 
ground, 
As broken glass no cement can unite; 
So beauty, blemish’d once, 1s ever lost, 
In spite of physic, painting, pains, and cost 
= 


SONNET. 


e following lines, written by a hermt 
a hearing the bells of South Petherton, 
Somerset, in the evening of Sereve Tow 
day, 1822, have some reference ws 
of Dr. Booker, in the Monthly } aga 
zine, for December 1821, on the 
of Meriden.”] 
Dulce est natale solum. 
Waar tuneful sounds are those I hear, 
On this fine eve, how soft and clear: 
Unlike the desert’s doleful queen, . 
Unlike the screech-owl’s boding scream 
But floating thro’ the peaceful zone: 
They are the bells of Petherton. 


Like spell-bound wight in hermit’s cell 
I list’ning heard no tolling knell ; fil 
But while the sleeping winds were an 
In Quantock’s woods, on high Ham-" 
The clock struck six, and thereapo® 
Rang the sweet bells of Petherton. 


Ye, who for pleasure idly roam, 


And wish to find a hut, ahome, yy 











ms this Shrove-tide d 
en shuts serene this Shrove-tide day, 
— repair, and, welcom’d, stay 
To hear in vale, where hermit dwells, 
The melody of Petherton bells, 
Hermit’s-hut, South Petherton. 


—=_>_——_ 

OLD NICK’s PROMENADE. 

[The late celebrated but unfortunate Pro- 
fessor Porson being once solicited in 
company to give some jocular proof of 
his abilities, complied by producing the 
following lines. ] 


From his brimstone bed, at break of day, 
A-walking the Devil is gone, 

To visit his snug little farm of the earth, 
And see how his stock goes on. 

And over the hill and over the dale 
He walked, and over the plain ; 

And backwards and forwards he switch’d 

his long tail, 

Asa gentleman switches his cane. 


And pray how was the Devil drest, 
Oh! he was in his Sunday best. 
His coat was red and his breeches were 
blue, 
With a hole behind where his tail came 
through. 
He saw a lawyer killing a viper, 
Ona dunghill beside his own stable, 
And the Devil smil’d, for it put him in mind 
Of Cain and his brother Abel. 
An apothecary, on a white horse, 
Rode by on his avocations : 
“Oh! (says the devil,) there is my old 
friend, 
Death in the Revelations.” 
He saw a cottage with a double coach- 
house, | 
A cottage of gentility ! | 
And the Devil was pleas’d, for his darling 
vice 
Is the pride that apes humility. 
He stepp’d into a rich bookseller’s shop, 
Says he, “ We are both of one college, 
For I myself sat, like a cormorant, once, 
Hard by on the tree of knowledge.” 
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As he pass’d thro’ Coldbath-fields he saw 
A solitary cell! 
And the Devil was charm’d, for it gave him 
a hint 
For improving the prisons of hell, 
He saw a turnkey in a trice 
Fetter a troublesome jade; 
“Ah! nimble (quoth he,) do the fingers 
move 
Whenever they are us’d to their trade.” 
He saw the same turnkey unfetter the 
same, 
But with little expedition, : 
And the Devil thought of the long debates 
On the s.ave-trade abolition. : 
Down the river did glide, with wind an 
with tide, 
A pig with vast celerity! 
And the Devil grinn’d, for he saw all the 
while 
How it cut its own throat, and he thought, 
with a smile, 
Of England’s commercial prosperity. 
=e saw a certain minister 
(A minister to his mind,) 
Go up into a certain house, 
With a majority behind ; 
The Devil quoted Genesis, 
Like a very learned clerk, 
How “ Noah and his creeping things 
Went up into the ark.” 
General Gascoigne’s* burning face 
He saw with consternation, 
And back to hell his way did take; 
For the Devil thought, by a slight mistake, 
’Twas the general conflagration. 
—=__— 
ON ONE WHO DIED THE DAY AFTER HIs 
WIFE. 
Sue first departed; he for one day try’d 
To live without her ; lik’d itnot ; and dy’d. 





* This gentleman had been very face- 
tious whilst soliciting some proof of the 
Professor’s poetical talents. 
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The late ALEXANDER STEPHENS, Esq. of Park House, Chelsea, devoted an active and 


book 


well-spent life in the collection of Anecdotes of his contemporarics, and generally entered in a 
the collections of the passing day ;—these collections we have purchased, and propose to 


Present a selection from them to our readers. As Editor of the Annual Obituary, and many 
— biographical works, the Author may probubly have incorporated many of these scraps; 
the greater part are unpublished, and all stand alone as cabinet pictures of men and 
Manners, worthy of a place in a literary miscellany, 
—=f_— 


CHARLES CALLIS WESTERN. 

T IS gentleman is descended from 
ane family of Massachusett’s gover- 
mend the following anecdote is 
“a ed of his infancy. His father 
a were taking a journey in a 
to himself, an infant, being in 

mother’s lap 5 they stopped to 


bait the horses at the door of an inn, 
when the hostler imprudentiy took off 
the bridles, and the horses, feeling their 
heads at liberty, set off full gallop. 
The danger to all was imminent; but 
Mrs. W. with a happy presence of 
mind, threw the child into a thick 
hedge which they passed re by 
whic 
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which he escaped injury: but the 
phzton was broken to pieces, the fa- 
ther mortally wounded, and the mo- 
ther much injured. Mr. W. has since 
become an ornament of the House of 
Commons, and has proved himself an 
able economist and public writer. 
DANCING SNAKES OF INDIA. 

In every country there exists aclass 
of men who found their means of 
existence upon the credulity and cu- 
riosity of others, but in no part of the 
world is this class so numerous as in 
India. Scarcely has a stranger dis- 
embarked on that shore, when a crowd 
of jugglers, dancers, Icapers, and 
others, surround him, and solicit the 
honour of contributing to his amuse- 
ment, for the trifling consideration of 
a fanon, or about six-pence. 

Amongst this crowd of people, who 
livé by their wits, those who astonish, 
and at the same time terrify, the 
European the most, are the men who 
make the snakes dance; and this asto- 
nishment and terror is more increased, 
upon learning that the snake which 
serves for this spectacle is the second 
on the list of those which are the most 
venomous: the bite of it is followed 
by certain death, after an interval of 
generally not more than fiftcen or se- 
venteen minutes. Onthe Coromandel 
coast this sort of snake is very abun- 
dant, and there, as well as throughout 
India, is called a cobra capello, or 
hooded snake: its ordinary length is 
from three to four feet, and the pre- 
vailing colour of these reptilesis yellow, 
spotted with black ; its form resembles 
that of other oricntal snakes, with the 
exception of a pouch, which runs from 
the back of the head two or three 
inches down the back. This pocket 
is but little visible when the reptile 
creeps, or is in a state of tranquillity ; 
but, as soon as it is moved by anger 
or by pleasure, this becomes inflated, 
and stretches on each side the head 
of the animal: it then presents a flat 
surface, on which a pair of black 
spectacles are stretched upon a dirty 
yellow ground. The head of the crea- 
ture appears to issue horizontally from 
the upper part of this pouch. ‘The 
quality which distinguishes this snake 
from all the other species, is its exces- 
sive fondness for music; and this pas- 
sion, if such a term may be used, is 
stronger in it than even in the white 
snake: this is so incontestable, that 
when the place of his retreat is 
known, he is invariably canght by 
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these means. The Indians, who . 
a livetihood by exhibiting, are als, 
those who take, them; and, as the " 
thod which they employ for doing it 
is not generally known, the following 
scene, which took place at the house 
of the governor of Pondicherry, may 
be considered as interesting. Duyj 
dinner a servant came to inform the 
family, that a large cobra capello had 
been seen entering the cellar: order 
were given that a snake-catcher should 
be sent for, and every one repaired to 
the cellar when he arrived. After 
having examined the place, to be cer. 
tain where the reptile was concealed, 
the Malabar squatted down upon his 
heels, and began to play upon an in. 
strument, which in shape resembled 
a flageolet, but had something ef the 
sharp sound of a bagpipe. Scarcely 
had a minute elapsed when a cobra 
capello, about three feet in length, 
crept from under a mat, and placed 
himself at a short distance from the 
man, raising and giving a sort of vi. 
bratory motion to the upper part of 
his body, and extending his pouch,— 
an evident sign of the pleasure which 
the animal felt. . 
When all present had sufficiently 
witnessed this proceeding, a sign was 
made to the Malahar, who, seizing the 
animal by the end of the tail, took him 
up with rapidity, and placed him rf an 
empty basket. Before admitting . 
into the troop of dancers,—for one 0 
them, he, as well as most of the a0 
capellos that are taken, was nes) 
to become,—it was necessary to de 
prive him of the means of beng 
chievous. To do this, he was eee 
liberty upon the ground, he was a 
provoked by being struck with ap * 
of red cloth, fastened at the end 0 
stick, until at last he sprang , 
upon the cloth, which was then os 
with so much violence that .. om 
were at length pulled out. oe 
then taken — hs the tal, 
laced in the basket. 
The baskets in which the ann ® 
kept, and of which the pe i: 
h en 
and fastened like scales at eac ? 
of a piece of bamboo, which rests "p? 
the shoulders of the bearer. tiles eX 
the person who keeps the wisn 
hibits them in public, he 00 hin in @ 
by ranging the baskets befor | . 
semicircle, and makes the sp 
out in succession. | 
instrument the ani 
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resting Wi 
pody upon 


th about one-third of his 
the ground; his pouch is 
extended, and he keeps up a balancing 
otion, the original impulse to which 
oe given by the knee of the person 
yho plays the instrument, — Before 
concluding the exhibition, it is custo- 
mary to make the snake caress this 
instrument, which is done by keeping 
yp the sound, and advancing the pipe 
towards the animal, who on his side 
rests his head upon a calabash, through 
yhich this pipe is passed. After this 
ceremony, the snakes are put into 
their baskets, and carried away. ° A 
hard-boiled egg is the nourishment 
which they daily receive. 
LATIN AND GREEK, 

These languages are now become 
obsolete, and perhaps uscless; yet, 
while they constitute part of the edu- 


cation of gentlemen, it is infamous not 


toknow them. At the same time, by 
a whimsical feeling of mankind, it is 
thought pedantic and ungentlemanly 
touse them in any well-bred society. 
Seven or eight years is therefore em- 
ployed in the education of our youth 
to save appearances. Time will cor- 
rect this error. 
SHERIDAN. 

This was at once the most eloquent, 
most ingenious, and most idle man of 
histime. I employed him to present 
the petition of the Grand Jury against 
Aris,and could not get him out of bed 
til half past four on the afternoon 
when it stood for discussion, and he 
then sat for half an hour with wet 
towels tied round his head, to. relieve 
himself from a head-ache, occasioned 
by the previous night’s debauch. 

EMPLOYMENT. 
_ The employment of the lower classes 
is to satisfy their hunger, and of the 
upper classes to discover medicines 
and consult doctors for the purpose of 
treating hunger. Many a‘rich man 
Would give half his estate to feel as 
‘oraciously hungry as some of his 
eanest labourers. 
GEORGE THE FOURTH. 

The longest personal favourite whom 

® new King has ever kept is Du 

ACQUET, his dresser and chief valet. 

¢is a Frenchman of the old school, 
and enjoys the unbounded confidence 
of is royal master. He is his caterer 

small news, and of the chit-chat out 
Ts, and within the purlieus of 

wh reas At the same time it is 
st to add, that he has never been 


‘rged with abusing a station, which 
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in courts has often been the means of 
promoting dangerous intrigues. 

The next domestic favourite is 
Wilmet, the chief cook, also a French- 
man, but familiarly called Jack Ham- 
mond (why, I know not); but, ina luxu- 
rious court, a chief cook is a man who 
must be as often consulted as a mi- 
nister of state. 

Another royal favourite, and per- 
haps more harmless, is Nap the poodle 
dog, who was taken with Napoleon's 
carriage, and was for many years the 
intelligent travelling companion of 
that great man. Napnow travels with 
his old master’s more fortunate rival, 
to whom he is not less faithful, and 
whom he amuses by his numerous 
tricks and uncommon sagacity. It 
might have been hoped that the liberal 
treatment of the dog would have been 
extended to his illustrious master, who, 
by weil-authenticated accounts, is not 
only chained to a rock, but, like Pro-’ 
metheus, is constantly tortured by a 
vulture. 

THE WEST-INDIA ISLANDS. 

These islands are ceasing to be de- 
sirable British colonies, except for 
purposes of ministerial patronage. 
Canada may supply them with lumber, 
but it cannot consume an equal amount 
of their produce. This, too, will in 
time be superseded by East-India pro- 
duce under an open trade ; for, if we. 
send our manufactures, and destroy 
the Hindoo manufactures, we mst’ 
take their sugars and other West-India’ 
produce. ‘The West-India islands 
seem likely, therefore, either to be- 
come independant, or to be incorpo- 
rated with some of the continental 
American states, which can barter. 
with them. | ‘ 

THE BOURBONS. 

When I was at Paris, I went with 
Mr. Serjeant B. (now a judge,) to see 
the Bourbon family return from chapel, 
and he was the only person who cheer- 
ed them. We were walking away, 
and I was rallying the worthy Serjeant ' 
at the circumstance, when a couple of 
Frenchmen passed us quickly, and 
loaded us and our nation with the 
foulest epithets. 

FRENCH MANNERS. | 

The French are an elegant peo-- 
ple, but are guilty of little inde- ' 
licacies: they pick their teeth witha 
fork.—No fruit shops in Paris, but— 
fruit cellars—Pine-apples far inferior 
to ours; even the grapes of Fontain- 


bleau are inferior to those of our hot- 
houses ! 
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houses! Grange’s and Owen’s, in 
Piccadilly and Bond Street, have a 
finer display than any I have met with 
at Paris.—At breakfast they affect 
this hobby-horse:—It is common to 
have a cup of coffee, without either 
milk or sugar, before they get up. 
Coffee always after dinner.— Religion 
almost confined to the ancienne noblesse. 
— Every woman of rank or fashion in 
France has her right to receive com- 
pany. The party naturally divides 
into two: the old ones play cards; the 
young ones dance and romp under the 
inspection of each married woman. 
BELLS. 

The Venetians pretend that they 
introduced bells at Constantinople, in 
the ninth century ; but the oldest men- 
tion we can find in the Byzantine wri- 
ters, is of the year 1040. 

Quere.—When was the surrender of 
Jerusalem? for it appears that the 
conquerors imposcd it as an article on 
the Christians, “‘ that they should not 
ring, but only toll their belis.”—See 
Mod. Univ. Hist. i. 429. 

DUELLING. 

There is scarcely any subject on 
which more discordant opinions are 
entertained than on that of duelling ; 
and, whilst one party condemn it as a 
flagrant violation of all the laws both 
of God and man, others are contented 
to represent it as a necessary evil. 
Without, however, discussing at pre- 
sent the expediency of the practice, it 
appears that if an appeal must, in any 
case, be made to arms, the great ob- 
ject should be to place the champions 
on an equal footing, and prevent, as 
far as possible, the better cause from 
yielding to the more skilful combatant. 
In one single solitary instance has this 


been attained. On the borders of 


Austria and Turkey, where a private 
ae private quarrel of a single 
individual, might occasion the massacre 
of a family or village, the desolation of 
a province, and perhaps even the more 
extended horrors of a national war, 
whensoever any serious dispute arises 
between two subjects of the different 
empires, recourse is had to terminate 
it to what is called “ the custom of the 
frontier.” A spacious plain or field is 
selected, whither, cn an appointed 
day, judges of the respective nations 
repair, accompanied by all those whom 
curiosity or interest may assemble. 
The combatants are not restricted 
in the choice or number of their arms, 


a Or in their method of fighting, but each 


(July , 
is at liberty to employ whatsoever 
conceives is most advant Sto vd 
self, and avail himself of every arin 
to ensure his own Safety, and des 
the life of his antagonist. One of th 
last times that this method of deciding 
a quarrel on the frontiers was resorted 
to, the circumstances were sufficient] 
curious, and the recital of them may 
serve to illustrate what is mentionej 
above. 

The phlegmatic German, armed vit, 
the most desperate weapon in the 
world—a rifled pistol mounted on , 
carbine stock, placed himself jin th 
middle of the field; and, consciogs 
that he would infallibly destroy tis 
enemy, if he could once get him withiy 
shot, began coolly to smoke his pipe, 
The Turk, on the contrary, with, 
pistol on one side and a pistol on the 
other, and two more in his holsters, 
and two more in his breast, and a 
carbine at his back, and a sabre by 
his side, and a dagger in his belt, ad. 
vanced like a moving magazine, ani, 
galloping round his adversary, kept 
incessantly firing at him. The Ger 
man, conscious that little or no danger 
was to be apprehended from such a 
marksman with sach weapons, delibe- 
rately continued to smoke his pipe. 
The Turk, at length perceiving a sor 
of little explosion, as if his antagonists 
pistol had missed fire, advanced like 
lightning to cut him down, and almost 
immediately was shot dead. Thewily 
German had put some gunpowder into 
his pipe, the light of which his enemy 
mistook, as the other had foreseen 
would be the case, for a flash in the 
pan; and, no longer fearing the supenot 
skill and superior arms of his adversary, 
fell a victim to them both when s 
conded by artifice. 


THE AMAZONS. 
learned: fas 


he 


existence of th 

following result, dedu . 
profound researches and exten ” 
vestigations to which the subjec - 
given rise, appears intesaen’ “we 
probable, and accords with the - if 
ral tenor of history. An ace 
Sauromates having traversed * i. 
and Colchis, penetrated into te 
Asia, and established the 

the banks of the river ~ 
content with finding a pl 

called to their minds the ! as the 
of their country, and feeling, 
Greeks undey Xenophon subseq 
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ehensive of not being able to 

yo = large rivers, such as the 
Halys, the Parthenius, and the San- 
arius, these Nomades lived in: the 
sain of Themiscyra, upon the produce 
of their flocks, and the booty which 
they acquired by pillaging their neigh- 
pours. In Scythia the women accom- 
nied their husbands .to war and to 
the chase, and were skilful in horse- 
manship and the use of the bow; here 
they guarded the shore. Some Greek 
sailors having met, fought with, and 
been conquered by, them, reported 
these coasts to be entirely inhabited by 
women, who put every man that came 
amongst them todeath; and from hence 
arose the fables so prevalent in Greece. 
But that these pretended heroines at 
first took arms to avenge the death of 
their husbands, then to defend them- 
selves, and at last to subjugate their 


an expedition against Athens; and 
that their queen Thalestris had gone 
herself, or sent ambassadors, to the 
camp of Alexander,—is what, in defi- 
ance of the authority of many poets, 
philosophers, and historians of anti- 
quity, we are no longer permitted to 
believe. We may remember the ex- 
pression of Lysimachus, when Onery- 
critus read to him the history of Tha- 
lestris, with which he had embellished 
his work upon the exploits of Alex- 
ander—“ Oh! where was I at that 
time?” said Lysimachus to him, smiling. 

It is worthy of remark, that the 
names of Menalippa, Hyppolita, &c. 
given to these Sauromatides, these 
Amazons, are all Greek names; al- 
though itis manifest that these women 
must have borne. barbarian names 
and derived from the language which 
they spoke. 





neighbours; that they had attempted 
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Uchersicht aller bekannten Sprachen und 
ihrer Dialekte.—Survey of all known 
Languages and Dialects ; by FREDE- 
nick ADELUNG, Russian Counsellor 
of State, &c. Printed at St. Peters- 
burg in 1820. 

HE present work constitutes but 
avery small part of the grand 

and extensive plan of the learned 
author ; itis, in fact, a mere index or 
prospectus, though a most valuable 
one, to the intended BiBLIOTHECA 
GLoTTicA; and, that the reader may 
have some conception of the proposed 
work, and its great importance to the 
leaned world, we shall here insert the 
analysis of the author’s general intro- 
duction to his Bibliotheca Glottica. 


I, HisTORY OF THE GENERAL SCIENCE 


OF LANGUAGES, 
Il. EARLY ATTEMPTS AT A BIBLIOTHECA 
GLOTTICA, 

I. OF LANGUAGE IN GENERAL: 

.1. The faculty of speech in man; con- 
sidered 

a. Physiologically. 
b. Psychologically ; with an Appen- 
dix, on the language of brutes. 
2..The origin of language : 
a. Divine ; by direct communication. 
b. Human: 
a, Arbitrary. 
8. Accidental. 

5. On the original or primitive language. 
ac Question—Which is the oldest of the 
OS rneuages? 

* 4he language of signs. 
Morrnry ae No. 569. 


6. On the diversity of languages, and 
their physical, historical, and moral causes. 

7. History of the attempts at an uni- 
versal language. 

IV. GENERAL GRAMMAR. 

V. OF WRITING : 

1. The origin of writing : 
_ a. Pictures. 
b. Hieroglyphics : 
a, Egyptian. 
f. Mexican. 
y. Various others. 

c. Alphabetic writing. 

d. Arrow or Babylonish characters. 
2. Account of all the known alphabets. 
3. History ‘of the attempts at an uni- 

versal character. 

4, Short-hand writing: 

a. Stenography. 
b. Tachygraphy. 
c. Pasigraphy. ne: 

d, Abbreviations or contractions : 

a. Note Tironiane. 
6. Monograms. 
5. Secret writing : 
a, Cryptography ; steganography, 
b. Cyphers. 
a, The art of decyphering. 
f. History of cyphers. 
y- On the nature of cyphers 

} c. Telegraphy. Ae 

VI. AFFINITY or connexion OF LAN- 
GUAGES. , 

VII. Works ON THE COMPARATIVE 
SCIENCE OF LANGUAGES, or COM- 
parative philology : 

‘1. Polyglotts: — 

a. Dictionaries. 


6, Grammars. 
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c. Bibles. 
d. The Lord’s Prayer, collections of. 
e. Separate essays : 
«, Bachmeister’s specimen. — 
8, The parable of the Prodigal 
Son. 
y. The words of the great com- 
parative vocabulary of Ca- 
tharine II. 
2. Comparisons of various languages 
with each other. 
3. Maps of languages. 
VIII. DEAD LANGUAGES: 
1. Ancient. 
g. Modern: 
a, Literature. 
b. Remains of languages. 


Such is the gigantic plan, which the 
learned author hopes to carry into exe- 
cution; and, as the basis of it is to be 
facts, he begins by an attempt to ascer- 
tain the names of all the languages of 
the globe, and to collect specimens of 
every dialect. This labour (as he 
justly observes in his preface, page iv.) 
was by far the most difficult part of his 
undertaking. But, that he has been 
eminently successful in this particular, 
will be evident from the following re- 
sult of his labours :— 

That my work will be free from errors, 
I cannot expect; but I venture to affirm, 
that it gives a more complete view of the 
subject than has hitherto appeared, and, 
perhaps, than it has been possible to ex- 
hibit. For this advantage it is indebted to 
the abundant sourees of information, 
which the modern travels, particularly of 
the English, the Bible Societies, and the 
more extended range of philological 
science, have opened during the last ten 
years ; and it will hardly appear credible 
to those who have not ascertained the fact 
by comparison, that my survey exhibits 

987 names of Asiatic languages, 

587 European, 

276 African ; and 

1214 American; 

making, consequently, in the whole 3064 
languages and dialects; while the indefa- 
tigable and successful diligence of the 
authors of “‘ the Mithridates” could collect 
together only about 2000, — Preface, 
pages vii. viii. 

The work consists of two parts; in 
the first, the author gives a list of all 


the languages, arranged according to 
their respective stecks or families, 
and the geographical situation of the 
nations that speak them; and in the 
second part, thenames of the languages 
are arranged alphabetically under each 
quarter of the globe. 


1. ASIA. 
Monosyllabic— | 


I, Chinese. 


u 
oa TMibetian, Thébbit, ; 
-» Boman, Bo B ‘ 
Byamma, Myouma, Awa Borman 
‘ IV. Peguan, 
V. Anamitic. 
VI. Siamese, Siuanlo. 
Polysyllabic ; arranged under the following 
geographical divisions: 
A. Southern Asia; comprehending 
I, The Malay; from the eastern eoa 
of Africa and Madagascar, to Easter 
Island in the South Sea, 
Ii. Farther India, stock of, 
B. Western Asia; comprehending 
I. The Semitic stock. 
II. Armenian, Haikan. 
III. Georgian, Grusinian, Iberian, 
IV. Caucasian. 
C. Middle Asia; comprehending 
I. The Turcico-Tatar stock, 
II. Mongolian. 
III. Mandschu, 
1V. Corean. 
D. Northern Asia. Siberia ; compre 
hending 
I. Various mixed nations on the fron. 
tiers of Asia and Europe. 
II. Samoyedes. 
IIT. Nations of various unknownstocks 
in north-eastern Asia. 
E. Islands of Eastern Asia; comprehending 
I. Sachalin, or Tschoka, 
II. Japan. 
IIL. Insu, Jedso, Tschika. 
IV. Lieu-Kieu islands, Lgutschuislands, 
Lew-Chew. 
V. Formosa. 
2. EUROPE. 
I. Cantabrian, or Basque. 
II. Celtic stock. i 
III. Celtico-Germanic, or Cimbnan 
stock. , 
1V. German (Germanischer) stock; 
comprehending 
A. The German (Deutscher) main 
siock. 
B. Scandinavian main stock. 
C. English. ' 
V. Thracico-Pelasgic Greek and Latin 
stock ; comprehending acai 
A. The Thracico-Illyrian main stock, 
in Asia Minor and in 
B. Pelasgic main stock. 
C. Hellenic-Greek main stock. 
D. Latin stock. 

VI. Slavonic (Slavischer) stock. ish 
VII. Germanico-Slavonic, ° Le 
stock. . allachiat. 

VIII. Romano-Slavonic, or Wi 

IX. Tshudish stock. . 

X. Mixed languages on the sa 
eastern border of Europe, comp, 
ing the Hungarian and Albaman,, 
their dialects. AFRICA 

S$. ° 

I. Northern Africa, as far as the souther 

frontiers of Sahara : 


A. Barbary. B. Guanchet: 
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Stocks 


hending 


islands, 
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B. Guanchen. 

II. Middle Africa : 

A, North-eastern nations, compre- 
hending the Copts, Nubians, and 
Abyssinians. 

B. Countries between Sahara and 
Gulbi. 

C, Middle Africa, Proper, compre- 
hending the Yalofs, Mandingoes, 
Congoes. 

D. The greater part of the imper- 
fectly-known territories in the 
interior of Africa, from Abyssi- 
nia, &c. 

E. The Caftres; from Quiloa to the 
Hottentots. 

Il]. The southern extremity of Africa 

including the Hottentots, &c . 
4. AMERICA. 

J. South America. 

II. Middle America. 

III, North America: 

A, The northern parts of New Mexico, 
with California and the west coast 
of America, to Prince William’s 
Sound. 

B. Territories on the west side of the 
Mississippi, and between that river 
and the Missouri and Arkansas. 

C, Territories on the east side of the 
Mississippi, to the Ohio and the 
eastern Great Lakes. 

D. Northern territories on the eastern 
coast and Hudson’s Bay ; above 
and below the Great Lakes to- 
wards the great western chain of 
mountains. 

E. The territories on the northern coast 
from Greenland and Labrador to 
Behring’s straits, and from the pe- 
ninsula of Alaksa to Prince Wil- 
liam’s Sound. 


Under the North American divisions, 
which are above designated by the 
letters Band C (territories east and 


west of the Mississippi), the author- 


chumerates many names which are 
familiar to us; but he also mentions a 
great number of which we have seldom 


or never heard. _As this region of the . 


continent is the most interesting to an 
American reader, we have thought it 
ight be useful to give the whole list 
in detail; in order that any omissions 
or errors (if any such exist) may be 
supplied and corrected from that 
country. This extract will at the same 
lime give the reader an idea of the 


a minuteness of the whole 


B. Territories on the west side of the 
_ Mississippi, &c. 
ue, Indian stocks at the sources of the 
8s0url ;* 
1. The Blood Indians. 
2. Paegans, Picaneaux. 
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3. Black-foot Indians. 
4. Fall Indians, 

5. Minetares. 

6. Snake Indians. 

7. Crow Indians. 

8. Achwahhaway. 

9. Mandans. 


b. Naudowessies, Narcotah : 


a. On the banks of the waters of the 
St. Croix : 

1. Nehogatawonas. 

2. Matabantowas. Mawtawbaun- 
towahs. Carver, 

3. Schahswintowaher, Shahsween- 
towahs. Jd, 

8. Naudowessies of the Plains : 

1. Wapintowas. 

2. Tintons. 

3. Ascahcutons. 

4. Mahas. 

5. Shians. 

6. Shianis. 

7. Tschunguscetons. 

8 Waddapachestens. 

9. Assiniboils, Assinipoils, Assini- 
boins, Assinipoetuk, (As-sin-e- 
po-e-tue,) Sioux, Stone-Sioux, 
Stone Indians, 

aa. Manetopa, 
bb. Oseegah. 
cc. Mantopanato. 

10. Wahpatone. 

11. Mindawarcaton. 

12. Yanktongs. 
aa. Minowa—Kantongs. 
bb. Washpetong. 
cc. Sussitongs. 

dd. Titong, ‘Tetons. 
ew. Okandandas. 
BS. Minnakinneazzo, 
yy» Sahone. 
c. On the east side of the Mississippi. 
1, Sakies, Saukis. 
2. Ottogamies. 
3. Menomenes, Folle Avoine. 
d. Osayes and Panis. [Pawnees.] 
. Osages : 

1. Winnebagoes, Puants. 

2. Ayouas, 

3. Otataches. 

4, Missouris. 

5. Otos, Ottoes, Octolactos. 

6. Maha, Mahaws, Maia, Yucatan. 

7. Ponzar. 

8. Kanzes. 

fh. Panis, Panias : 

1, Ricaras. 

2. Panis-Mahaws, Panimachas. 

3. Pania-pique 

4. Tawakenoes. 

5. Tancards. 

e. In the territories of the Red River : 

«, Caddos,Caddoques,Cadodaquioux. 

1. Nentego, Nentico,. Nautico, 

Nanticokes, Nandakoes, (Wa- 
ter-people. ) 

2. Nabadaches. 

3. Inies, Tachies. 
4, Yattasees. 
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4. Yattasees. 
5. Adaize, Adayes. 
6. Nacogdoches. 
7. Keychies, Keyes. 
8. Natchitoches. 
9. Tunicas, 
B. Bedies. 
y- Aliche, Eyeish. 
3. Accocesaws. 
s. Mayes. 
&. Cances. 
» Carancouas, 
3. Attacapas.- 
s Appalousa. 
x, Chactoos. 
~. Washash. 
C. Territories on the EAsT side of the 
Mississippi, to the Ohio, and the 
Great es: 
a. Nations and dialects next eastward 
of the mouths of the Mississippi and 
in Florida. 
4. On the island Malhado: 
a, Caoques. 
6. Han. 

2. On the Continent: 
a, Choriuco, 
B. Doguenes. 
y. Mendica. 
3, Quevenes, 
2. Mariames, 
¢. Gualsiones, 
n. Yguaces. 
J. Atayos. 
s Aeubadaos, 
x. Quitoles. 
a. Avavares. 
p» Muliacones, 
y. Cutalchiches. 
€. Susolas. 
o. Comos. 
=, Camoles. 

3. Nations which have emigrated from 
the East side of Mississippi to 
the West side: 

«, Pacanas. 

&. Pascagolas, (Pachea-ogoulas.) 
y. Boluxas. 

8. Appalachi, Wapanachki. 

2. Natchez, Natuxéz, 

é- toon ae t almost extinct. 

4. At St. Augustine, on the east side : 
Timuaca. 

b. Tschikasah (Chikkasaw) and kindred 
dialects : 

1. Muskohge, Creeks, Muskogulgen- 
Creek. 

Nations of the Muskohge-union: 
a, Caouittas, Cawittas. 
f£. Conshacs. 
y. Oakmulgees. 
&, Alibamons, Alibamis. 
- # Taensas. 
¢. Yasows. 
1. Conchattas. 
3. Abeikas. ; 
s, Stincards, 


[July j 
x. Uches, Savannnecas, . 
", Rm 
2. Tschi asah, Chikkasaw (Chi 
Mowill, Mobili clas) 
guage. ans, Mobil-an. 
e. Chatchi-Oumas, Chet; 
B. Oufé-Ogia. 
y- Tapoussas, 
8. Coroas, 
s, Yazoux. 
¢. Grigras. 
an 
3. Cc aktahs Chaktaws 
7_catawbas. > Chathay 
4. schelokis, also falsely called Chee. 
rake, Cheraquis, Tsch 
Tochicckeots. Pm, 
c. Woccons. 
d, Katahba. 
1. Wataree. 
2. Eeno, 
3. Chawah, Chowan. 
4. Langgaree. 
5. Nachee. 

6. Yamasee. 

7. Coosah, 

e. The Six Nations; called by them 
selves Ongwe-honwe, (greater than 
all others,) also Adquanoshioni, 
Aquanuschionig or Konungzi Ovigs 
(united nations); called by the 
Dutch,Maquaica, Maquas, Mengve, 
Mingus ; by the French, Iroquous. 

1. Senekas, Tsonontouas, Machach- 
tini (inhabitants of the hills). 

2. Mohawks, Sankhicanni. 

Cochnewagoes, Cochnewaga, Cab- 
nuaga. 

3S. Onondagos, Onontagues. 

4. Oneidas, Oniadas, Oneyouts. 

W’tassone. ‘ 
5. Cayugas, Goyogans, Queugue. 
6. Tuscaroras. ssid 

Here belong further, 

7. Canai; called by the English C+ 
nais, Conois, Conoys, Canaways, 
Kanhawas, Canawese. 

8. Nanticokes. 

9, Ahouandate; called by the Eng: 
lish, Wyandots, ween by 
the French, Guyandots, or more 
commonly Hurons. 

10. Hochelaga. 

11. Mynckussar, Mynqueser. 

12. Erigas. 

13. Wanat. 

14. Cochnowagoes. 

D. The northern territories of the cast 
side, and to Hudson’s Bay, above 
below the Great Lakes, towar ds 
great western chain of mountains. Mo- 

Chippeway-Delaware, or Algonkin- 
hegan stock, in Virginia: 

a. Southern a. 

1. Pampticoughs. — 
2. jg Sawanno, ye 
(Shawaneu, south country. 


3. Kickapoos, Oucahipor’- Mian» 
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4, Miamis, or Twightwees. 

a. Ouyatonons. 

f. Illinois. 
aa. Kaskaskias. 
bb, Cahokias. 
cc. Piorias. 
dd. Kasquias. 
ee. Mitchigamies. _ 
ff. Piankashaws, Piankichas, 
gg» Kikapoos. — 
hh. Poteouatamies, Pottawa- 

tameh, Pattawattomi. 

ii, Outaouas. 
kk. Chadnis. 


}. Northern branches : 


1, Delaware, and its nearest stocks: 
a, Delaware, Lenni-Lenape (origi- 
nal people), Lennopea. 
aa, Unamis, Wanami, Turtle. 
bb, Unalachtgo, Unalachtigo, 
Wunalachtigo, Turkey. 
cc. Minsi, Ministi, Monsi, Mun- 
seyis, Monsonies. 
8. New Sweden, now New Jersey: 
Sankikani, 
3, Narraganset— 
a. Pequittoog. 
8. Nanhigganeuk. 
y» Massachuseuk, Massachusett. 
8, Cawasumseuk, 
1. Cowweseuk, Cowweset. 
g. Quintikook. 
n. Qunnipieuk. 
J. Pawkunnawkut. 
i. Pawtuket, Nechesangett. 
x. Neepmuck. 

$3. Natik, Nadik, Nianticks. ; 

4, Abenaquis, Abenakis, Apenaki, 
Openagi, corrupted from Wapa- 
nachki, Eastlanders. 

a. Canibas, Kennebek. 

f. Etchemines, Malécites. 
y- Gaspesians, 

8, Missiassik, 

t. Arosaguntakik. 

5. Mahikanni, Mankikani ; called by 
the Dutch, Makikanders; by the 
French, Mourigans, Mahingans, 
Manhikans ; by the English, Mo- 


hiccons, Moliuccans, Mahegans, ~ 


Mohegans, Muheekanew, Schati- 
kooks ; River-Indians, The same 
with the Pequots. 
«, Much-quauh. 
8. Mech-cha-oob. 
y- Toon-pa-oh. 
6. Penobscot Indians. 
7. Estechemines, Etechemines. 
8. Micmak. 
9. Souriquois. 


C. Middle main branch, to the north of 


the fi ing : 
:. Meet oregoing 
a, Acadia. 
ada. Abenaki, 
bb. Openango. 
ec, Socceoki. 
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f. Along the river St. Lawrence to 
Montreal : 
aa, Papinachoi. 
bb. Montanaro. 
cc. Abenaki di Sillery, 
y- On lake Huron: 
aa. Nocke. 
bb. Altikamek, 
cc, Outepoue. 
, Between the Mississippi, Michigan, 
and Lake Erie : 
aa, Oumami. 
bb. Makouten. 
cc. Outagami, 
dd. Malomimi, 
ee. Poiiteoiiatami. 
ff. Ojatinon. 
gg. Saki, 
», On lake Ontario: 
aa. Tsonontowan. 
bb. Goyoguan. 
cc. Onnotague. 
dd. Onnoyoute. 
& In the neighbourhood of the OiW- 
touas rivers: 
aa. Machakandibi. | 
bb. Nopemen d’Achirini. 
cc. Nepisirini. 
dd. Temiskamink. 
w. On the north of the Mississippi to 
the npper lakes and Hudson’s Bay : 
aa, Assimpoial. 
bb. Sonkaskiton. “ 
cc. OQuadbaton. 
dd. Atinton. 
2. Chippeways: 
a, Chippeways on the south of the 
upper lakes, 
B. Crees. 
y- Nepesangs. 
8, Algonkins, on the lake of the two 
mountains. 
«. Ottoways, Ottawas, or, as they call 
themselves, Wtdwas. 
2. Iroquois-Chippeways. 
» Muskonongs, 
3. Messisaugers, Messisagues. 
3. Knistenaux, Chnisteneaux, Christe. 
neaux, Clisteno. 
a. Nehethawa, Nehetwa. 


B. Skoffie. . 
y. Sketapushoish. 
é, Matassins. 
d. North-western branches : 
Chepewyan. 
1. Nagailer. 


2. Slua-cuss-dinais. 
3. Neguia-dinais. 
4. Nasrad-denee, 
5. Beaver-Indians. 
6. Stone Indians. 
7. Satsees. 

8. Hudson’s Bay. 

E, The northerly coasts of Greenland and 
Labrador to Behring’s Straight, and 
from the peninsula of Alaksa to 
Prince William’s Sound : 


Eskimo stock, Karalit. 
; a, Fasters 
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a, Eastern side : 
1. Greenland. 
2. Labrador, Eskimo. 
3. North coast of Hudson's Bay. 
4. Humoky dialect. 
b. Western side : 


1, Inhabitants of Prince William’s 


Sound. 


~ 


British Legislation. 


J 
2. Tschugazzi, M h 


3. Konagen, in Kad; 
4. Norton Sound. - 


5. Sedentary Tschuktschi 
6. Jakutat, ' 


Such is the outline of the 


, Vas 
in contemplation. + wot 





BRITISH LEGISLATION. 


ACTS PASSED in the FIRST YEAR of the REIGN of GEORGE THE FOURTH, or in the 
THIRD SESSION Of the SEVENTH PARLIAMENT Of the UNITED KINGDOM, 
a 


| yet I. Zo suppress Insurrections 
and prevent Disturbance of the 
Public Peace in Ireland, until the 1st 
day of August, 1822,.—Feb. 11, 1822. 

Two justices may cause clerk of the 
peace to summon an extraordinary session, 
who shall give notice thereof, and cause 
justices to be summoned,—Justices so as- 
sembled may signify, by memorial to the 
Lord Lieutenant, that the county is dis- 
turbed, or in danger of being so.—Lord 
Lieutenant and Council may proclaim such 
county to be in a state of disturbance. 

Proclamation shall warn the inhabitants 
to remuinin their houses between sun-set and 
sun-rise ; and shall appoint special sessions 
of the peace.—Places proclaimed to be 
considered as such from the day inhabi- 
tants shall be required to remain within 
their houses.—-Prociamations shall be con- 
clusive evidence in civil and criminal 
courts. 

Lord Lieutenant may appoint a King’s 
serjeant or counsel to preside at Special 
Sessions.—Such serjeant or counsel to 
preside as chief judge, and Court of Ses- 
sions shall have all powers and authorities 
as are incident to Courts of Oyer and Ter- 
miner, &c, and shall proceed without Grand 
Jury, &c. as herein mentioned.—Discre- 
tion given to Court to try persons by jury. 

Persons found out of place of abode to 


-be brought before magistrates, and if not 


out on lawful occasions, deemed idle and 
disorderly. 

Justices, &c. may enter houses, and 
absent persons deemed idle and disorderly, 

Persons administering or taking oatiis 
for seditious purposes, &c. or not giving 
information concerning the same, deemed 
idle and disorderly.—Persons circulating 
notices to excite riots or unlawful meet- 
ings, or demanding money, arms, &c. 
deemed idle and disorderly. 

_Persons having arms deemed idle and 
disorderly. — Persons found in public- 
houses, after certain time, deemed idle 
and disorderly, — Persons tumultuously 
assembled, deemed idle and disorderly. 

_Persons convicted of being idle and 
disorderly, TO BE TRANSPORTED FOR 
SEVEN YEARS.—Persons adjudged to be 
transported, may be sent out of the coun- 
try to any gaol in Ireland, 


Persons guilty of hawking seditious Da 
pers deemed idle and disorderly, but, x 
such, not liable to transportation, 

Special Sessions not to take cognizance 
of any offence, except of idle and dis. 
derly persons, &c. 

Magistrates of adjacent counties at 
may execute this Act within counties of 
cities or of towns, &c. 

If any action, suit, plaint, or information 
shall be commenced or prosecuted against 
any person or persons for what he or they 
shall do ia pursuance and execution of 
this Act, the same shall be commence 
within six months after the offence con- 
mitted, and shall be brought or laid within 
the county where the act was committed; 
and such person so sued may plead the 
general issue of Not guilty, and, upon issue 
joined, may give this act and the speci 
matter in evidence ; and if the plaintif« 
prosecutor shall become nonsuit, or forbea 
prosecution, or suffer discontinuance, 0 
if a verdict or judgment on demurrer 
shall pass against him, the defendant shall 
recover treble costs. fe 

When verdict for plaintiff, if judge cet 
tifies that there was probable cause for 
doing the act, only 6d. damages.—Wit 
act was maliciously committed, trebit 
costs. 


Cap. IT. To empower the Lori 
Lieutenant, or other Chief a eeye 
Governors of Ireland, to apprehend 
detain, until the 1st day of Aur 
1822, such Persons as he aoe ‘ a 
suspect of. conspiring agaist. 
pm Person and Government. —T sere 

Persons imprisoned in Ireland for . 
treason, &c. may be detained ares ’ 
1822, and shall not be bailed or te 
out an order from the Privy ee 

Persons to whom warrants of ¢ ie 
ments are directed pe — the pe 
so committed in safe custogy- 

Persons charged with the custody, ¥ 
also the place of detention, ™Y 
changed. 


Cap. III. For m 
Persons as have seized or 
Arms or Gunpowder Tre 
the 1st day of November, 
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the Preservation of the Publi¢ Peace.— 


March 11. 
All proceedings against persons who 


r preservation of lives and pro- 
ne a arms and gunpowder without 
legal authority, discharged and made void. 

On any proceeding against any person 
for such acts, he may plead the general 
issue, and give this act in evidence. 

Cap. IV. To regulate the Importa- 
tion of Arms, Gunpowder, and Ammu- 
nition into Ireland, and the making, re- 
moving, selling, and keeping of Arms, 
Gunpowder, and Ammunition, in Ire- 
land, for seven Years, and from thence 
until the End of the then next Session of 
Parliament.—March 11. 

After passing of this Act, not lawful to 
import cannon, mortars, or ordnance, 
guns, pistols, &c, without licence from 
Lord Lieutenant or Chief Secretary.— 
Arms, &c. imported without licence, for- 
feted; and any vessel having such on- 
board, in any port, without licence, for- 
feited, with arms, &c. — Penalty on 
importer 500/. ; on master of vessel 2001. 

No person in Ireland shall manufacture 
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gunpowder without licence from Lord 
Lieutenant, &c.—Penalty on making gun- 
powder without licence, 500/.—Manufac- 
turer not to sell without licence of Lord 
Lieutenant, &c. 

Penalty on persons who deal in gun- 
powder during prohibition, 500/.; and all 
such gunpowder may be seized. 

Persons not licensed as aforesaid, not 
to keep more than 2 lbs. weight of gun- 
powder, nor any ordnance, without li- 
cence from Lord Lieutenant , &c. penalty 
50011001. penalty on selling more than 
2 Ibs. weight, unless licence produced by 
person buying.—Penalty for selling more 
than 2 lbs. of gunpowder to any one per- 
Son within any period of two months, 

Cannon, arms, &c. not to be removed, 
nor more than 2 lbs. of gunpowder, with- 
out licence, 

Penalty on removal 5001. 

Cap. V. To repeal so much of an 
Act made in the 55th Year of the Rei, 
of his late Majesty, for taking an Ae- 
count of the Population of Ireland, as 
relates to certain Expenses to be incur- 
red under the said Act.—March 11. 








NEW PATENTS AND MECHANICAL INVENTIONS. 


oe 


To Mr. MATTHEW Bush, of Baticrsea 
Fields, Surrey ; for an Improvement 
ona Machine now in use, for Print- 
ing Silks, Linens, Woollens, §c. 

HIS is an improvement upon a 
printing apparatus, for which 

Mr. Bush obtained a patent in January 

1813. In that patent, the improve- 

ment upon the ordinary press, with 

copper-plates, employed for printing 
silks, linens, calicoes, and woollens, 
consisted in the introduction of one or 
hore “revolving pieces, which carry 
cirewlar faced blocks, for printing.” 

The present improvement consists of 

the substitution of flat faced blocks, 


on which the subject in-relief isto be- 


cut, for the purpose of printing two or 
hore colours, and also for the employ- 
ment of copper-plates in a different 
hanner to that hitherto practised. The 
patentee states, that this invention is 
applicable to common copper-plate 
punting-presses, now in use for the 
Printing of silks, linens, calicoes, 
Voollens, &c. and that, by means of 

‘improvement, shawls and handker- 
chiefs, with borders, can be printed in 
¢ same machines, with great rapi- 
dity, by taking successive impressions 
sag two narrow copper-plates, which 
re to be attached to the moving car- 
age or rail of the press. 


The first part of the invention con- 
sists in the manner of applying the 
two copper-plates. That plate which 
is to give the pattern of the interior 
part of the shawl or handkerchief, is 
proposed to be in breadth one-fifth of 
the size of the handkerchief, within the 
border, and as long as the handker- 
chief is wide, including the border; 
the corresponding fifth parts of which 
are to be engraved at its ends. This 
plate is intended to produce the com- 
plete internal pattern, at five succes- 
sive impressions; and the second 
plate, which contains the border only, 
is intended, by sliding the carriage 
forward, to occupy the place of the 
last, and complete the impression or 
pattern, by giving the border. The 
border plate is made to tarn round ho- 
rizontally upon.a pivot, so as to give 
the border in the reverse direction for 
the commencement of the next hand- 
kerchief; after which, the carriage is 


_slidden back again, and five succes- 


sive impressions taken from the first 
plate, as before described, for the in- 
ternal pattern of the handkerchief. 
The second part of the improvement 
consists in the manner of applying the 
flat block to print or ground another 
colour. This block is suspended by 
levers, and is brought in contact = 
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the piece of goods intended to be fur- 
ther printed, immediately after the 
main roller has delivered the piece 
from the copper-plate. A colouring 
roller is made to pass against the en- 
graved surface of the block, when in 
its quiescent state; and, as the piece 
approaches to be printed, the levers 
raise the block, and at the same time 
a circular press acts against the back 
of the block, so as to bring it in con- 
tact with the piece of goods, and causes 
the impression to be given.—London 
Journal, 


To Mr. Samuet Kenrick, of West 
Bromwich, Staffordshire ; for an im- 
proved method of Tinning Cast-Iron 
Vessels of Capacity.—Nov. 20. 

This useful invention consists in a 
mode of suddenly cooling, and setting 
tin, and other fusible metals, mixed 
with tin, upon the surface of cast-iron; 
which is effected by the application of 
a rapid current of cold air, to the coat- 
ing of tin, whilst in the state of fusion. 
The vessel, or surface of cast-iron, is 
to be rendered smooth, and the same 
method resorted to of using the mol- 
ten or fluid metal with sal-ammoniac. 
But in the operation of cooling, or set. 
ting the tin, instead of immersion in 
cold water, a powerful blast of cold 
air is to be thrown upon the surface of 
the vessel, by which the tin becomes 
instantly set upon the iron surface. 
Bellows, or a blowing machine, may 
be employed for this purpose, and the 
air admitted suddenly, by means of a 
stop-cock, into a vessel containing the 
article to be tinned. Mr. K. confines 
his claim to the employment of a rapid 
current of air artificially, for the pur- 
pose of suddenly cooling and setting 
the tin upon cast-iron vessels, to com- 


plete the operation of tinning the same. 
—London Journal. 


To CoLoneL GOLDFINCH, of Hythe; 


for the Formation of Horse-shoes.— 

Oct. 21. 

This improvement consists inmaking 
the horse-shoe in two parts, or sepa- 
rating it into two pieces, by cutting it 
through near the toe. The object of 
this contrivance is, that the frogs of 
the horse’s hoof may be enabled to 
expand and grow in a healthy state. 
The separation is to be made in any 


indented form, and the two Ua ‘ 
tened together by pins, Tt 


proposed to attach the he ‘te 


horse’s hoof, by drivi “ 
obliquely, as’in the Frend the nai 
: - €NCH Manner of 
shoeing. For this purpose, the situ 
tions of the nail holes are to be f : 

about one-third to half the width o 

the shoe, distant from its outer ¢4 : 

and tending in a slanting direction 
outwards.— London Journal, 

To Mr. Samuet HAtt, of B 
Nottinghamshire ; for Bits en 
in the Manufacture of Starch, 
Nov. 21. 

The improvement removes all co. 
louring matter from the starch, by the 
employment of oxygenated muriatic 
acid, and diluted sulphuric acid, This 
may be performed by submitting the 
starch to the action of the oxymunatic 
acid, in its gazeous state, or in ay 
other combination which is proper for 
bleaching purposes; the oxymuriate 
of lime, however, is preferred, as be- 
ing both convenient and economical, 
and is used in the following manner. 

After the starch has been prepared 
by the usual processes, and has a- 
rived at the state in which it is ready 
for boxing, instead of proceeding to 
box the starch, it is to be stirred up 
with as much water as will make it 
about the consistency of cream. To 
this is now added the oxygenated mv- 
riate of lime, and the whole continually 
agitated, whilst the acid 1s operating 
upon the starch to whiten it. 

A large oyantity of water is then 
to be added, and, after well sting 
the mixture, it is left till the starch 
subsides to the bottom, The water 
must be then drawn off, and diluted 
sulphuric acid poured into the starch, 
which is to be again agitated, until the 
acid has acted fully upon it. — 
derable quantity of water must “ 
now employed to wash away i 
oxymuriatic and sulphuric acids, alte 
which the starch is left to subside, a” 
the water drawn off as before. no 
washing may be repeated with ¢ 


- water, as often as may be tho 


cessary to remove all smell “A 
starch, which is then to be oe 
dried, and finished in the usual 
ner.— London Journal. 
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HE LONDON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Method of forcing Asparagus, practised 
by Mr. WitL1AM Ross, at Wyke- 

House, near Brentford. 

R. William Ross, in the month 
of January, had some of the 
strongest asparagus ever noticed at 
that season. He sent a sample to the 
general meeting of the Horticultural 
Society in February last, and gave the 
following account of his practice. 
The pits, in which his succession pines 
are kept in the summer, have at bottom 
alayer of leaves, about eighteen inches 
deep, covered with the same thickness 
of tan, which becomes quite cold when 
the pines are removed. In one of the 
its he spread over the entire surface 
of the old tan a quantity of asparagus 
roots, which he covered with six inches 
more of tan, and applied linings of hot 
dung, successively renewed, round the 
sides, keeping up thereby a good heat, 
This was done in the middle of De- 
cember; and, in five weeks, the crop 
was fit for use. As soon as the shoots 
made their appearance, and during the 
day-time, he took off the lights, intro- 
ducing as much air as possible, which 
gave them a good natural colour, and 
the size was nearly as large as if they 
had been produced in the open ground, 
at the usual season. 

To insure perfeet success, it is expe- 
dient to have good roots to place in the 
bed; the usual plan of taking them 
from the exhausted old, beds of the 
garden is bad. If they are past their 
best, and unfit to remain in the gar- 
den, they cannot be in a good state for 
forcing. Young roots, four years old 
from the seed, are much preferable : 


they are costly, if they are to be pur- 


ed every year; but, where there is 
sufficient space, a regular sowing for 
this particular purpose should be made 
annually, and thus a succession of 
stock secured. ay 
ingreved Method of planting Vines for 
oremg. By Mr. Danie Jupp. 
In the winter of 1817, says Mr. 
Judd, I procured a quantity of the top- 
spit of soil from a common which 
*onsisted of arichloam, ratherinclining 
{0 be gritty, which property I prefer, 
tause it gives a porousness to the 
Compest, thereby allowing the water to 
pass freely through it. At the same 
time I collected some lime rubbish, 
Well broken to pieces and sifted, some 
Monruty Mac. No. 369. 


old tan, some leaf mould, and a quan- 
tity of the richest old dung I ool ae 
lect from the forcing-beds and else- 
where. 

These materials having been kept 
separate, and frequently turned over in 
the summer, were mixed together in 
the autumn of 1818, in the following 
portions : one-half of loam, one-fourth 
of dung, and one-fourth of lime rub- 
bish, united with the tan and leaf- 
mould. ‘They were well mixed, by 
frequent turnings (but were not sifted 
during the winter, when the weather 
was frosty or dry, for this operation 
should never be performed in wet 
weather. 

It may be noticed, that I did not use 
so much dung in my compost as is 
sometimes done; for I have observed 
that an excess of it retards the growth 
of the vine, notwithstanding it is con- 
sidered to be a plant which will bear 
an extraordinary quantity of manure. 
The addition of old tan to the com- 
post, which is not usual, I recommend, 
because I know, from experience, 
that the vines will root in that more 
freely than in any other substance. 

In March last, the border, in: front 
of the vinery, was cleared to the depth 
of upwards of three feet, below which 
it was drained, and then filled up with 
the new compost to the level of the 
bottom plate of the house; this was 
done in fine weather, and the new 
mould had full two months time to set- 
tle well before the young vines wefe 
planted in it. -.: 

' My vine plants were raised from 
single eyes in March 1818; they were 
treated in the usual way through the 
summer, and kept from the frost dur- 


ing winter, until March last, when 


they were cut down to one eye, and 
placed in the pine-pit in order to pro- 
duce young shoots of sufficient length 
to draw into the house at the time of 
planting. After they had made shoots 
about two feet long, they were re- 
moved to the green-house (which was 
at that time kept at a temperature of 
about 60°, for some other purposes) ; 
here they continued growing, till they 
had attained to the length of three or 
four feet; by this treatment the whole 
plant was rendered more hardy, and 
consequently more fit for its final 
removal into the open border. 
Early in May, having made good 
3 Y the 
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the height of the border quite to the 
level of the holes where the plants 
were to be carried into the house, so 
that no part of their stem should be 
exposed to the external air, I opened 
the holes, for the reception of the 
plants, leaving them open upwards of 
a week, to remove any noxious qua- 
lity in that part of the compost which 
would first receive the roots. 

My planting was executed on the 
13th of May; but I consider that any 
period between the 10th of May and 
10th of June will be equally success- 
fal, provided the work be done in sea- 
sonable weather, that is, when it is 
neither wet nor cold. 

At the time of planting I turned 
into each hole a common wheel-bar- 
row full of very old tan from the pine- 
house, in the middle of which tan the 
roots of my vine plants remained after 
the plants had been treated as I shall 
now describe. 1 first cut off the leaves 
from the lower part of the plant, about 
two feet and a half of its length, leav- 
ing about an inch of the footstalk of 
each on the plant, the end of which 
was then drawn very carefully through 


the hole, under the plate, without in-. 


juring the tender part of the shoot; 
the pot being removed, the ball or root 
of the plant was placed two feet dis- 
tant from the front of the house, upon 
its side, so that the stem lay in a hori- 
zontal position, about six inches below 
the level of the surface of the border. 
When thus placed, the whole of the 
stem which was to be covered was 
slit or tongued, at each eye, like a 
carnation layer, by passing a sharp 
knife at three-quarters of an inch be- 
low each eye, and on the side of the 
eye, about one-third of the thickness 
into the wood, and then upwards to 
the centre of the joint. This being 
done, the stem was covered with about 
four inches of old tan, and the other 
two inches were filled up with the 
mould of the border. It is essential 
to the safety of the plant that the slit- 
ting be done the last thing, and whilst 
it is laid in its position, lest the stem 
should be broken. 

The effect of the operation of slittin 
the stem is the production of abun- 
dance of roots from every eye; the 
progress is not very great until the 
roots begin to push out: after these 
shoot, it is surprising how fast the 
vines grow. 


I gave a little fire in the house for the 


i> first month after planting, though 


paringly, and air was admitted into it 
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continually, until the p) Uni h 
I unti € plants 

sufficient hold of the border; ai 
then admitted in the day, but the been 
was shut up at night, 


Under 4h; 
treatment, the shoots of the “he. 
season of these young plants are from 


twenty-five to thirty feet long, and 
their strength is fully proportionate t 
their length. 

It is not my intention to grow an 
thing on the border, which will ey. 
haust it, or deprive the vines of their 
full nourishment. To protect their 
roots in the winter, I shall use a cover. 
ing of old tan, about six inches thick, 
which I prefer to dung or mulch of any 
description. 

NATIONAL VACCINE ESTABLISHMENT, 

Vaccination has now been sub- 
mitted to the test of another years 
experience, and the result is an in- 
crease of our confidence in the benefits 
of it. Of small-pox, in the modified 
and peculiar form which it assumes 
when it attacks a patient who has 
been previously vaccinated, many 
cases indeed have been reported to us 
in the course of last year, and some 
have fallen within the sphere of ou 
own observation ; but the disorder has 
always run a safe course, being utl- 
formly exempt from the secondary 
fever, in which the patient dies most 
commonly when he dies of small-pox. 
To account for occasional failures, of 
which we readily admit the existence, 
something is to be attributed to those 
anomalies which prevail throughout 
nature, and which the physician ob- 
serves, not in some peculiar constilu- 
tions only, but in the same constitution 
at different periods of life, rendering 
the human frame at one time suscep! 
ble of disorder from a mere change of 
the wind, and capable, at another, 0 
resisting the most malignant and su 
tile contagion. — 

The weer oN of persons — 
died of small-pox this year within ve 
bills of mortality is. only 508; not” 
than two-thirds of the namber a 
fell a sacrifice to that disease “ 
before: and as in our last report 


» that 
g had the satisfaction of stating tha 





more persons had been vaccinate! 
during the preceding than ony 
mer twelve months, we as ied 
selves that this diminution of ol 
ber of deaths from small-pox 
fairly be attributed to the wider 
sion of vaccination. ore deat 


(Signed) Henry HALrorpD, 
| VARIETIES, 
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VARIETIES, LITERARY 


AND PHILOSOPHICAL, 


Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign, 


— 


T is little more than ten years since 

the Editor of this Magazine re- 
ceived a letter. from his friend FuLton, 
in New York, to apprize him of the 
success of his first steam-packet be- 
tween that city and Albany. The 
substance of that letter was inserted in 
the Monthly Magazine for March- 
1811; but, before it was printed, the 
Editor read it to the late Earl Stan- 
hope, whose experiments on mechani- 
cal navigation had excited much at- 
tention. That nobleman, however, 
like the Douay professors in the case 
of the telescope, set about to demon- 
strate the impossibility of the thing, and 
convinced himself, if not his auditor, 
that Fulton had misrepresented the 
fact. The letter however appeared, 
and the attention of our speculative 
mechanics being drawn to the subject, 
the American steam-hoat was not only 
soon imitated in the rivers of Britain, 
but essentially improved by their skill 
and science. We have now, there- 
fore, more than one hundred steam- 
vessels plying in various parts of the 
empire, not merely against the cur- 
rents of our rivers,—so as to render 
parallel canals as ridiculous as the 
aqueducts of the ancients,—but per- 
forming their voyages, in the face of 
tides and winds, in the adjacent seas. 
Thus London and Edinburgh, London 
and Calais, Liverpool and Dublin, 
Holyhead and Dublin, Bristol and Li- 
verpool, Brighton and Dieppe, are 
now connected by  steam-vessels, 
which perform their voyages in mea- 
sured time ; but within the past month 


- an tron vessel, of 280 tons burthen, 


has performed its first voyage from 
London to Paris direct. It reached 
Rouen in fifty-five hours, and proceed- 
ed from Rouen to Paris in a day and 
hight, notwithstanding an accident in 
its tackle. We regard this as an 
event of great social importance to 
mankind, and record it with singular 
Pleasure. It is the triumph of isolated 
= over the inveterate prejudices 
ol arrogant societies, all of whom have 
sralently opposed themselves to the 
mprovements of our age; and, in no 
fn have done more to accelerate 
ae than the rudest persons in the 
heey: Thus, notwithstanding 

royal associations of men of science, 
blishi alone has succeeded in esta- 

‘ning but two or three steam-vessels. 


In Austria JEROME Bonaparte, almost 
unaided, has munificently expended 
100,000/. in vainly endeavouring to 
complete one to navigate the Danube. 
Only one has been established on the 
Adriatic ; and, if one has been started 
on the Baltic, it is the speculation of a 
Scotchman. ‘The lakes and rivers of 
North America are nevertheless filled 
with them, and we may soon expect 
to hear of their connecting the northern 
with the southern continent; and all 
parts of the latter by means of the vast 
rivers which penetrate the interior. 
The public are now awaiting with 
anxiety the results of Mr. Griffith’s 
patent for steam land-carriages, of the 
progress .and experiments on which 
we shall duly apprize our readers. | 

Mr. P. W. Watson, of. Hull, has 
been engaged in the vicinity of Lon- 
don, since the spring of 1820, in col- 
lecting materials for a Dendrologia 
Britannica, (trees and shrubs that will 
live in the open air of Britain during 
the whole year,) to be illustrated by 
original descriptions, and coloured 
plates from living plants. One hun- 
dred and ten coloured octavo draw- 
ings, by eminent artists, with occasional 
minute dissections, are already com- 
pleted, of such hardy trees and shrubs 
as have not (few excepted) been 
figured by recent reputable botanists. 

The great work of the Bible, Tes- 
tament, and Prayer-Book I]lustrations 
has been delayed a month by the ne- 
cessity of providing sufficient num- 
bers of the various editions. ‘T'wo edi- 
tions are now ready, and the others 
will be completed so as to make a ge- 
neral delivery in the first ten days of 
July. Our readers are already ap- 
prized that the Bibles will be provided 
with 264 engravings ; Testaments with 
96; and Prayers with 72, at very tri- 
fling charges. 

Puscic MEN of our own Times is the 
title of a work which will appear in 
July, in three volumes, of the size of 
Debrett’s Peerage. It will include 
nearly three thousand biographies of 
living characters in aH civilized na- 
tions, and in all walks of public life, 
and be ornamented with 150 copper- 
plate portraits.. 

Poetical Criticism, being the third 
edition of Letters to Lord Byron, in- 
cluding the Letter to Mr. Campbell, 
and a Letter, now first published, to 
I, D'Israeli, 
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I. D’Israeli, esq. by the Rev. W. L, 
Bow es, will appear ina few days. 

Mr. O’MEarRA, the British surgeon 
of Napoleon at St. Helena, to whom 
that great man made many interesting 
and important communications, an- 
nounces a work called Napoleon in 
Exile. It was mentioned in our last, 
but without the name of the author, a 
feature which specially entitles it to 
the respect and attention of the world, 
and renders it a document for history. 
We are heartily glad the subject has 
fallen into such able and honest hands, 
though the prejudices artfully created 
on this subject are daily wearing away, 
and nothing but disgrace and repen- 
tance await those who sacrificed the 
peace of Europe and the welfare of 
Britain to their bad passions. 

That deservedly popular work, Na- 
ture Displayed, by the Abbé Pluche, 
having long been out of print, and 
its information being superseded by 
modern discoveries in every branch 
of science, a new work, under the 
samie title, and having the same ob- 
jects, is now preparing by Mr. Bar- 
ROW, author of several works of edu- 
cation. Like the original, it will be 
enriched with numerous engravings, 
and be in all respects a popular and 
interesting work for the old and young. 
It may be expected in October. 

A new Society is about to be formed 
under highly auspicious circumstances, 
for the encouragement and promotion 
of the study of ENtomMoLocy. Em- 


bracing upwards of one-half of the- 


organized beings which clothe and 
animate the earth, comprising the most 
varied, and frequently the most beau- 
tiful forms of the animal creation, and 
rendered still more interesting by the 
singular, the important, and the in- 
structive habits of many of them,— 
this pleasing and useful department of 
natural history seems fully sufficient 
to occupy the undivided attention of 
one Society, instead of losing the im- 
portance it justly merits by being spa- 
ringly diffused among an immense 
mass of other matter,—highly valuable, 
undoubtedly, in itself, but which, from 
that very value, and the extent of the 
subjects it includes, condemns of ne- 
cessity the entomologist to utter exclu- 
sion, or, at most to an admission so 
partial and so uncertain, as to be 
nearly useless. - The high rank in this, 
as in other branches of natural history, 


mm) assumed by our neighbours,—who, as 


hough Britain possessed no native ta- 
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lent equal to the task, are daily de. 
scribing from our cabinets, thei; 
ator rare, and their interesting 0” 
ents,—arises principally from 
couragement afforded to their hes 
tion, and from those frequent and im. 
portant opportunities for mutual jp. 
formation and assistance, which result 
from. their numerous socicties and yy. 
reserved intercourse. 

Mr. Lowe’s volume on the Statistics 
of England is on the eve of publication: 
it contains an account of the present 
state of our agriculture, trade, and 
finance, with a comparison of the 
prospects of England and France, in 
regard to productive industry and na 
tional revenue. 

Mr. GipEON MANTELL, F.L.s, mem- 
ber of the Geological Society, &. 
author of “the Fossils of the South 
Downs,” is preparing for publication 
a Description of the Strata and Or: 
nic Remains of Me a Forest, with 
observations on the beds of limestone 
and clay which alternate in the iron- 
sand of Sussex. This work will be 
embellished with numerous engravings 
of the extraordinary fossils discovered 
by the author in those remarkable 
strata, and will contain an account of 
the geological relations of the limestone 
of Winchelsea, Hastings, Battel, Hor- 
sham, &c. Itis intended as an 4p- 
pendix to the ‘Illustrations. of the 
Geology of Sussex,” which we noticed 
in our last Number. ie 

Gems principally from the Antique, 
with verse illustrations, by the Rev. 
G. Crory,; a.M. drawn and etched by 
R. Dagley, are preparing for pub- 
lication. 

Speedily will be published, in one 
volume octavo, Political Fragments, 
translated from the Greek by THOMAS 
TAYLor, from Archytas, Charondas, 
Zaleucus, and other ancient Pyle 
goreans, preserved by gry itr all 
also, Ethical Fragments of Hierocies, 
the celebrated commentator 02 
Golden Pythagoric verses, preserve 
by the same author. ae 

‘The History and Antiquities of 
Lewes are announced for publication, 
in one volume quarto, with her. 
lithographic plates, by the ° 
Horsrittp and J. W- the dis 
M.A.s. The Natural History of dos 
trict by G. MANTELL, Fl. 2B’ 
member of the College of Surge. al 

Besides Book-societies for fondent 
and popular reading, @ eorresp™. 
advises the formation of law, ™ ro 
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eological book-societies, for the | 
- P the - <0 professions. The hint 
is worthy of notice, and is capable of 
being extended to other subjects, par- 
ticularly to books on the useful arts in 
manufacturing districts. An intelli- 
gent country-bookseller has done jus- 
fice to one branch of the subject in 
another part of this Number. 

Sixteen Praetical Sermons will 
shortly be published, on the most im- 
portant subjects of religion, delivered 
on various occasions, by the late Rev. 
RicHARD POSTLETHWAITE, rector of 
Roche, Cornwall. 

Mrs. CATHERINE HuTTON, author of 
the “Tour of Africa,” &c. is employed 
upon a work to be entitled, Memoirs 
of the Queens of England, with a 
Sketch of the Kings. 

A Treatise on the Use of Moxa asa 
Therapeutical Agent, by Baron Lar- 
rey; translated from the French, with 
notes and an introduction, containing 
a History of the Substance; is pre- 
paring by RopLeY DuNGLISON, fellow 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, and 
will shortly be published. 

Bibliotheca Biblica is preparing for 
publication, consisting of a. select de- 
scriptive catalogue of the most im- 
portant British and foreign works in 
the department of biblical criticism 
and interpretation, with brief notices 
of their authors, and remarks on their 


theological and critical merits, by WM. 


Orme, author of “ Memoirs of the 
Life, Writings, &c. of Dr. John Owen.” 
The “public scoundrels” whoabused 
the liberty. of the press in. Scotland, 
by the publication of the Beacon, the 
Sentinel, and the Correspondent, seem 
hot only to be duly exposed to the 
contempt of the world, but in some 
degree to have been sufficiently pu- 
nshed. They hoped perhaps to ob- 
tain rewards, and to escape with im- 
punity, like the wretches concerned in 
the London Satirist, Scourge, and other 
similar works. But they are known; 
and, though the University of Edin- 
rgh may, with little respect for 
moral philosophy, tolerate one of them ; 
though certain chiefs of Scottish law 
may retain places, which they have 
proved themselves unworthy to fill; 
and though a certain empirical manu- 
urer of novels may. retain a portion 

of public credit, yet we learn that they 
a for the most part sent to Coventry 
Yall who retain a sense of integrity 
and consistency. In the late trial of 
t. Stuart for shooting Sir Alexander 
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Boswell in a duel, it appeared by evi- 
dence that the latter had written ano 
nymous libels on the former, and on 
other persons; had then commended 
his own anonymous productions, in a 
public letter, signed with his name; 
had taken covert measures to get his 
anonymous letters destroyed, in which 
he failed, by the craft or caution of the 
printer ; and, when shown to him, had 
declined t6 acknowledge his own 
writing. For some good personal qua- 
lities, his fate has been much lamented ; 
but it ought to serve as a beacon to 
others; and by the superstitious the 
duel will perhaps be regarded as a 
trial by ordeal, in which Heaven 
marked the victim. Such an exposure 
of political malignity never took place 
as that in regard to the various cha- 
racters concerned in these works, 
which have in consequence been de- 
stroyed; though there is too much 
reason to apprehend that some of the 
writers still find means of venting their 
bad passions in a certain Edinburgh 
Magazine, and a noted London Re- 
view. 

A succinct Account will shortly be 
published of the Lime-rocks of Ply- 
mouth, with ten lithographic plates of 
some of the most remarkable of the 
animal remains found in them, by the 
Rev. RicHARD HENNAH. 

Prelectiones Academice, or Aca- 
demic Lectures, are preparing for the 
press, on subjects connected with the 
history of modern Europe, viz. Chris- 


- tianity, Mahomedanism, the Crusades, 


literature and the arts, navigation, the 
Jesuits, the Reformation, civil wars in 
England, slave trade, commerce, 
French revolution, civil liberty, and 
religious toleration, by the Rev. H. C. 
O’DonnoGHuE, A.M. This work will 
be published in four quarterly parts, 
making, when completed, one. hand- 
some volume octavo, of 600 pages. 

Mr. Hopkins, of Manchester, has 
in the press a work on Principles of 
Political Economy which regulate 
Wages, Profits, Rent, and the Value 
of Money. 

Mr. Pontey’s Practical Treatise on 
Rural Ornament, which deduces the 
science from well-known fixed princi- 
ples, will appear in the course of the 
present month. ies 

Shortly will be published, with nu- 
merous plates, a Tour through Sweden, 
Norway, and the coast of Norwegian 
‘Lapland to the Northern Cape, in the 
year 1820, by A. DE CaPELL yo 
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—At the same time will appear, in 
imperial quarto, the Costumes of the 
different Provinces in Sweden, co- 
loured. 

A colossal statue of BurRNs, the mo- 
dern Scottish bard, is about to be 
erected in Edinburgh by Mr. Flax- 
man. We hope tobe enabled to give 
a sketch of it. 

A coloured edition of Mr. Mavn- 
TELL’s Geology of Sussex is preparing 
as speedily as possible, and will be 
ready for delivery in the course of a 
few weeks. A very .limited number 
will be published. 

The peculiar interest excited by 
every thing that bears reference to, or 
is connected with Africa, will very 
shortly he augmented by the publica- 
tion of a volume, translated from ori- 
ginal official documents, formerly de- 
posited in the Spanish archives, treat- 
ing of Spanish America, and specially 
collected by order of that government ; 
from whence it will be established be- 
yond a possibility of doubt, that if 
America was not actually peopled from 
the old Continent, there must have 
existed a communication between its 
inhabitants and the Carthaginians, 
Phoenicians, or some other ancient na- 
tions, as the remains of a city of vast 
extent are still standing in Mexico, 
comprising monumental vestiges, hie- 
roglyphics, and sculptured figures, in 
sufficient preservation to warrant such 
a conclusion. The work thus an- 
nounced will not only be interesting 
considered in a literary point of view, 
but carry with it the stamp of authen- 
ticity, on account of its many curious 
pictorial embellishments, accurately 
copied from several of the reliques. 

The total amount of the sums ex- 
pended during the year 1820 for the 
maintenance of the poor in England 
and Wales was 7,329,594. 7s. 

A History of a severe Case of Neu- 
ralgia, commonly called Tic Doulou- 
reux, will speedily be published, occu- 
pying the nerves of the Right Thigh, 
Leg, and Foot, successfully treated ; 
with some observations on that com- 
plaint, and on its causes, as they vary 
in differerit individuals; by G. D. 
Y EATS, M.D. F.R.S. 

An Analytical Investigation of the 
Scriptural Claims of the Devil, and a 
similar enquiry into the meaning of 
the terms Sheol, Hades, and Gehenna, 
as used by the Scripture writers, by 
the Rev. Russett Scott, of Ports- 
mouth, which have been unavoidably 
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pressed three years 
ago, induces me to 
offer. a few observa- | em 
tions on the subject, 








. [July 1, 
passing through the p 


delayed in 


will be published in th 
— seer be ~~ 
€ Political Life of his ya; 
George the Fourth, is peri, 
publication, in one volume octayo 
Captains HopcGson and Henserr 
have determined the highest of the 
Himalayas to be 25,589 feet, and the 
lowest to be 16,043 feet, above the le. 


vel of the sea; and that twenty of the 


peaks are more elevated than Chin. 


borazo, the highest of the Andes, 

In a few days will be published, an 
English Grammar in verse, with Seri 
ture examples, by the Rev. T, Sganip. 

Mr. Hamper is preparing for the 
press, a second edition of his Tract a 
Hoar-stones. 

A new edition is preparing of Blair's 
Grammar of Natural Philosophy, which 
will appear at the latter end of July. 

Shortly will be published, in 12mo. 
the Lady’s Manual, by a Physician. 
The object is to supply the female sex 
with useful information on a variety of 
appropriate and interesting subjects, 
to prevent the necessity of application 
to professional men. 

Shortly will appear, the Claims of Sir 
Philip Francis refuted. 

The Rev. Wa. Jay has in the press, 
a new edition of his Short. Discourses 
for Families. 

When in our last we signalized the 
success of Mr. LAWRENCE, we had no 
suspicion that this worthy gentleman 
had been seduced to publish the fol- 
lowing extraordinary paper, a few 
days before the election. In now 
giving it place as a document worthy 
of being preserved, and which in after- 
ages will mark the year 1822, aud 
characterize the age of George the 
Fourth, we have judged it proper ' 
annex, in parallel columns, the.never- 
to-be-forgotten abjuration of Galileo. 
Every reader of the two papers will, 
by his own comments, relieve us from 
the responsibility of making such 4 
the circumstances deserve :— 

MR. LAWRENCE’S |THE ABJURATION 
pe ineae ye abe OF sony oot 
College of Physicians, ileo ’ 

rte son the le Fn 
Galileo, a Floreniwe, 
at the oge of sevemly, 


Dear Sir,—The 
renewed publication 
by others, over whom 
I have no control, of 
the work which I sup- 





and 





1322.) 
and to present them, 
through you, £0 the 
Governors of Bride- 
well and Bethlem. 
The motives and cure 
cumstances of the sup- 
ression im question 
are detailed in a let- 
ter to Mr. Harrison, 
through whose me- 
dium it was commu- 
nicated to the Gover- 
nors of the two Hos- 
pitals; and this letter, 
Iconclude, is entered 
on the minutes of thetr 
roceeding’ss E 
Further experience 
and reflection have 
only tended to con- 
vince memore strongly 
thit the publication 
of certain passages in 
these writings was 
highly improper ; ¢o 
increase my regret at 
having sent them forth 
to the world ; 1o make 
me satisfied with the 
measure of withdraw- 
ing them from public 
circulation; and con- 
sequently firmly re- 
solved, ‘not only never 
to reprint them, but 
also never to pub- 
lish any thing more 
on similar subjects. 
Fully impressed 
with these sentiments, 
I hoped and conclud- 
ed that my Lectures 
would in future be 
regarded only as pro- 
fessional writings,und 
be referred to merely 
by medical readers, 
The copies which have 
Bone out of my pos. 


session, from the time | 


when the sale was dis- 
cntinued to the late 
decision of the Lord 
fume pe which has 
l who ma 

choose to print pe 
publish my Lectures, 
have therefore been 

ed only as mat- 
ter of favour in indi- 


characters, My 
Feecidtions have been 
‘Sappointed by the 





nals of the Universal 
Christian Common- 


‘wealth, Inquisitors- 


General against here- 
tical depravity, hav. 
ing before my eyes 
the Holy Gospels, on 
which I now lay my 
hands, swear that I 
have always believed, 
and now believe, and, 
God helping, that I 
shall for the future 
always believe what- 
ever the Holy Catho- 
lic and Apostolic Ro- 
man Church holds, 
preaches, and teaches. 
But because this Holy 
Office had enjoined me 
by precept, entirely to 
relinquish the false 
dogma which main- 
tains that the sun is 
the centre of - the 
world and immovable, 
and that the earth is 
not the centre, and 
moves; not to hold, 
defend, or teach by 
any means, or by wri- 
ting, the aforesaid 
false doctrine; and 
after it had been noti- 
fied to me, that the 
uforesaid doctrine is 
repugnant tu the Holy 
Scripture, I havewrit- 
ten and printed a 
book, in which I treat 
of the same doctrine 
already condemned, 
and adduce reasons, 
with great efficacy, 
in favour of it, not 
offering any solution 
of them; therefore I 
have been adjudged 
and vehemently sus- 
pected of heresy,name- 
ly, that I maintained 
and believed that the 
sun is the centre of the 
world, and immovable, 
and that the earth is 
not the centre, and 
moves. 

Therefore, being wil- 
ling to take out of the 
minds of your emi- 


| nences, and of every 


Catholic Christian, 
this vehement suspi- 
cion of right conceived 

inst me, I with 
sincere heart,and faith 
unfeigned, abjure, exe- 


2 


piratical act of a book- 
seller in the Strand, 
named Smith. When 
his reprint of my Lec- 
tures was announced, 
I adopted the only 
measure which could 
enable me to continue 
the suppression of the 
work, namely, an up- 
plication to the Court 
of Chancery for an in- 
junction against this 
person, being encou- 
raged by the decided 
favourable opinions of 
the two eminent Coun- 
sel before whom the 
case was laid. The 
course of argument 
adopted by these gen- 
tlemen, in the pro- 


ceedings which ensued, | 


was that which they 
deemed best calculated 
to attain my object— 
the permanent sup- 
pression of the book. 
It is not to be regard- 
ed as a renewed slate- 
ment, or defence, on 
my part, of opinions 
which I had already 
withdrawn from the 
public, and the conti- 
nued suppression of 
which, in conformity 
tomy previousarrange- 
ment, was my only 
motive for incurring 
the trouble and ex- 
pense of a Chancery 
suit. 

As to the charge of 
irreligion, again hint- 
ed at in the Court of 
Chancery, I beg to re- 
peat what I have al- 
ready expressed inmy 


letter before alluded 


to—that I am filly 
‘impressed with the 
importance of religion 
and morality to the 
welfare of mankind— 
that I am most sen- 
sible of the distin- 
guishing excellencies 
of that pure religion 
which is unfolded in 
the New Testament; 
and most earnestly 
desirous to see its 
pure spirit universally 
‘diffused and acted on. 

Wm. LAWRENCE, 


ir R. C. Glynn, bart. 
. President Ay Bride- 
well & Bethlem, &e. 
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crate, and detest, the 
above-said errors and 
heresies,- and general- 
ly every other error 
and sect contrary to 
the above-said Holy 
Church ; and I swear 
that I will never any 
more hereafter say or 
assert, by speech or 
writing, any thing 
through which the 
like suspicion may be 
had: of me; but, if I 
Shall know any one 
heretical, or suspected 
of heresy, I will de- 
nounce him to this 
Holy Office, or to the 
Inquisitor, and Ordi- 
nary of the place in 
which I shall be, I 
moreover swear and 
promise, that I will 
Sulfil and observe en- 
tirely all the peni- 
tences which have been 
imposed upon me, or 
which shall be im- 
posed by this Holy 
Office. But of it shall 
happen that I shall 
go contrary (which 
God avert) to any of 
my words, promises, 
protestations, und 
oaths, I subject my- 
self to all the penal- 
ties and punishments 
which, by the holy 
Canons, and other 
Constitutions, gene- 
ral and particular, 
have been enacted and 
promulgated against 
such delinquents. So 
help me God, and his 
holy Gospels,on which 
I now lay my hands. 
I, theaforesuid Ga- 
lileo Galilei, have ab- 
jured, sworn, pro- 
mised, and have bound 
myself as above, and 
in the fidelity of 
those with my own 
hands, and have sub- 
scribed to this present 
writing ef my abju- 
ration, which I have 
recited word by word. 
At Rome, in the Con- 
vent of Minerva, this 
ged of June, of the 
year 1633. a | 
I, Galileo Galilei, 
have abjured as above, 
with my own hand. 
Since 
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Since the preceding extracts were 
written and printed, we have received 
the following letter from the gentle- 
man who originated the discussions 
relative to Mr. LAWRENCE, accompa- 
nied by a statement, to both of which 
we consider it our duty to give place. 
Our readers and the public at large 
feel a lively interest on the question, 
and, having more than once advocated 
the cause of Mr. L. as apparently con- 
nected with the right of free enquiry, it 
seems proper to give place to the state- 
ment of the opposite party, 

“ Highbury-park, June 21, 1822. 

‘¢Sirn,—You have been imposed upon 
in the information that has led to your 
animadversions upon the recent conduct of 
certain governors of the Royal Hospitals 
of Bridewel]l and Bethlem, towards Mr. 
Lawrence, the surgeon. As the individual 
upon whom the onus of this affair has 
now fallen, I claim your attention to the 
enclosed statement, and appeal to your 
principles of justice to make the ‘amende 
honorable’ as to the imputation of ‘a vulgar 
spirit of bigotry,’ &c. 

“Your very obedient servant, 
“B, BuRGEss. 

“‘The appointment of surgeon to these 
Hospitals is not ‘ honorary.” A handsome 
emolument is affixed to the appointment.” 


Statement. 

“‘ The surgeon of the Royal Hospitals of 
Bridewell and Bethlem, in the beginning 
of the year 1819, published a book, of 
which book, more need not be said than 
that its aim is to refute the Hunterian 
Theory of Life, to revive the hateful and 
almost exploded doctrines of Materialism, 
to bring the sacred writings into disre- 
pute, flatly denying the truth of some parts 
of them, and thereby to destroy all that 
belongs to man beyond his prerogatives as 
‘a human animal.’ 

“ At the election court of April, 1819, 
(ail the officers upon these establishments 
are anDually elected in open court,) at the 
instance of two governors, both members 


ef the House of Commons, and both of the . 


house committee of these hospitals, the 
surgeon was suspended as the author of 
that book. Intercession was made for 
him, and a letter to a.governor (the trea- 
surer of Guy’s Hospital, ) was read, and en- 


‘tered upon the minutes of the proceedings, 


in which the author is reported to have re- 
tracted most of hisinfidel opimions, and had 
entered into a solemn iain. and volun- 
tary obligation, to suppress and prevent 
the circulation of his book.” 

Expressly upon these grounds, the 
general court of June, 1819, thought pro- 
per to re-instate the surgeon in his office, 

“ At the election court, holden the 3nd 
of April, 1829, neither of the governors 
who had taken the lead in this affair was 


(July 1, 
present, But another gov 
that he had reasons to believe ie 
‘surgeon had violated his Pledge, (as * 
‘Stated ,) and moved his suspension: _ 
motion, having been seconded by anoth 
—— be conversant With th 
merits 0 c Unanimous) 
carried.” Wy ’ 
“* At a general court, holden spe; l 
upon this business, upon the 26th of Api, 
the conduct of the suspended offce; in 
these particulars, was in his presence f 
luvestigated: he was charged with having 
‘parted with from four hundred to six jim, 
dred copies of this pernicious work, subs. 
‘quently to the day upon which he pledged 
himself to the governors that he would sup. 
press and prevent the circulation theres: 


and, being put upon his defence, he ca. 


fessed, that he had parted with “ Fourhu, 
‘dred and odd.” Upon which occasion i 
‘was, with as much consideration and tes. 
-derness as — but virtually, dismissed 
from his office as surgeon to these hospital, 
“Upon the 8th of May, inst. a speci 
general court was held, for the sole purpose 
‘of recetving the report of the vacancy thu 
prodaced. ‘This court, however, thought 
proper, in the absence of every governor 
who had taken any lead in the affair, to 
carry a resolution, declaring that this di 
missed officer was eligible as a candidate 
to supply that very vacancy which his mis 
conduct had occasioned; and, ‘ Credd 
Juda@us Apella, at a general court of 
vernors holden the next day, this very pe 
son was elected surgeon of the Roya 
Hospitals of Bridewell and Bethlem!” 
You mention the number pr i 
upon the ballot in Mr. Lawrence’s favour ; 
your statement is not quite accurate, but 
no matter. I assure you, first, that Mr. 
Lawrence owes his election to the “aprt 
de corps,” which induced a most respects 
ble candidate to retire, as soon as Mr 
Lawrence was pronounced eligible for * 
post: and, secondly, that never did so ier 
governors vote upon an election, whea 
‘the exertion was made upon the ca = 
Mr. Worspa te, sen. of Linco, 
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liacal Astronomy. ‘This manuscrp 
is entirely original, and contains ¥° 


rical trigonometry. It is inten ' 
publish it in twenty-five pusmbers 


making 600 pages, ager the 
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to the different Days of the Week, 
and to Sacramental Sabbaths and 
Days of Humiliation. —2. Family 
Prayers for the Sabbath-Day.—3. 
prayers for Persons who are in pecu- 
jar Circumstances.—4. A copious 
Selection * far cis entirely in the 
cuage of Scripture. 

“te PRINCESS Diive of CuMBER- 
LAND announces two volumes of her 
Poems, to be published by subscrip- 
tion at two pounds, for the purpose of 
relieving her from captivity, and to 
enable her to proceed in her suit in 
Doctors’-Commons for the recovery of 
15,0001. left her by the late king. 

The summer having set in two 
months before its usual time, and fine 
weather being always unfavourable to 
ihe sedentary pursuits of literature, 
the interest of the spring publications 
ofthe London publishers has seriously 
suffered, and the general dearth of 
trade has in consequence been pecu- 
liarly felt by the booksellers. The ex- 
tended power and appetite for reading, 
the increase of book-societies, the li- 
beral scope of modern education, and 
a change of season, will, however, 
correct evils in this trade sooner-than 
can be exepcted in regard to other 
trades suffering entirely from fluctua- 
tions of property. 

In our last Varieties we presented 
our readers with the state of the Lon- 
don newspaper-press ;* and, we have 
no doubt, (merit being alike,) that the 
press in general is in a state as credi- 
table to public discrimination. The 
Times, the. Morning Chronicle, and the 
Sunday’s News, distinguished for their 
independence, enjoy the same as- 
cendancy asthe Monthly Magazine and 


the Monthly and Edinburgh Reviews, 


among the journals of literature. 


Low, indeed, would be public: intelli+ - 


gence, if it were not so; and, of all 
curses that ever can befal a country, a 
treacherous press is the greatest, for 
against rapacity and bad passions it is 
the only protection; but, if enlisted 
on their side, then the humiliation of 
virtue and truth is complete. Of all 
luties of good citizens, the first and 
host important is to support the in- 
dependent portion of the press, and to 
endeavour to give it the same ascend- 
ancy over time-serving. sycophancy 
Which virtue ought always to enjoy 
Over vice, 

The Rev. Dr. Rupce has in the 
Press, in two octavo volumes, Sermons 
on the Leading Characters and miost 

Montuty Maa. No. 369. 
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Important Events recorded ji 
Book of Genesis. = 
_ The Rey. Gzorce Hotpen is print- 
ing, In an octavo volume, an Attempt 
to illustrate the Book of Ecclesi- 
astes. 

JosEpu Swan, esq. is printing, in 
an octavo volume, a Treatise on the 
Anatomy, Physiology, and Pathology 
of the Nervous System. 

Mr. W. I. Roserts is preparing the 
History and Antiquities of the Parish 
of Ormskirk, in Lancashire. 

Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 
the late Mrs. Catherine Cappe are 
printing in an octavo volume. 

Essays on Subjects of Inquiry in 
Metaphysics, Morals, and Religion, 
by the late Isaac Hawkins Brown, esq. 
will soon appear in an octavo volume. 

Mr. NELSon is preparing an octavo 
edition of his History of Islington, 
which will contain much additional 
letter-press, and at least twenty: en- 
gravings and lithographic prints. 

RUSSIA. 

A Monthly Journal in English and 
French is about to be commenced by 
an Englishman at Moscow, under the 
sanction of the governor, Prince 
Gallitzin. It is the first attempt to 
print the English language in Russia ; 
and, therefore, merits respect and at- 
tention. Its objects are purely literary 
and philosophical; and it is proposed, 
by its means, to supply foreigners re- 
siding in Russia, and the travelled 
Russian nobility, with the contents of 
the best journals published in the south 
of Europe. 

The following newspapers, and other 
periodicals, are now publishing in St. 
Petersburgh :— bn 

1. In the Russian language :—The 
Good-will, by Ismailow; the Siberian Ad- 
vertiser, by Spasskii; Domestic Intelli- 
gences, by Swinjin ; Northern Archives for 
History, Statistics, and Travels, by Bul- 
garin ; the Gazette of War, or the Invalid, 
(resumed) by Wojeikow ; Gazette of St. 
Petersburgh, by the Academy of Sciences ; 
St. Petersburgh Gazette of the Serate, 
published by the Senate; Techuological 
Journal, by the Academy of Sciences ; 
Journal of the Imperial Philantrophical 
Society; Christian Reader, by the Spi- 
ritual Academy of St. Petersburgh; 
Journal of the Ministry for Public Th- 
struction; the Promoter of Civilization, 
by a Free Society of Friends of Russian 
Literature ; the Son of the Country. 

2, In the GERMAN language:—The St. 
Petersburgh Periodical, by Oldekopp ; 
Universal Northern Aniials of Chemistry ; 


by Scherer. $2 & Ie 
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3. In the Frencu language :—Le Con- 
servateur Impartial, published by the Mi- 
nistry of Foreign Affairs. : 

In Moscow are published : 

In the Russian language:—The Ga- 
zette of Moscow; Historical, Political, 
and Geographical Journal, or Cotemporary 
History of the World, (the oldest political 
journal in Russia, having existed these 
twenty-six years without interruption ;) 
the European Advertiser, by Katsche- 
nowski ; the Magazine of Natural History, 
Physics, Chemistry, and Agricultural Expe- 

‘rience, by Dwigubsky. 

In Kasan, in the Russ1an language :— 
The Kasan Advertiser, published by the 
University of Kasan. 

GERMANY. 

The royal Prussian general, Meme 
von Minutoli, lately made a scientific 
tour through Egypt and Syria, where 
he formed an excellent collection of 
antiquities, which he conveyed from 
Alexandria to Trieste, where they 
were shipped to be conveyed to Berlin 
by way of Hamburgh. During one of 
the late storms, the vessel was wrecked 
between Heligoland and Cuxhaven. 


| [Sul 
A few boxes, containing - m 
have been driven on-shore Be thee 
of Balje. The country-people we 
not a little terrified on finding they a 
tained dead bodies, and are , 


. Co 
buried them. The mummies ke 


however, been disinterred, an 
signed to the Prussian authoride:® 

P ITALY, 

_ new journal has ared 
Turin, called the Spigolitaee, oi 
Gleaner. It gives an account of ajj 
new works, scientific discoveries, the 
drama, &c. and promises to become 
the most popular work of its kind, 

» UNITED STATES, 

The Mobile Register says, “The 
number of persons employed by book- 
printing in the United States, is est. 
mated at 10,000. The foreign books 
which have been published in the 
United States within thirty years, 
exceed 20,000,000 of dollars; and, the 
amount of books manufactured in this 
country every year, is at leastfromone 
and a half to two millions. 








NEW MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


a 


“* Drink to me only with thine eyes,” an 
admired Air, with Variations for the 
Piano-forte, and an Accompaniment 
for the Flute (ad libitum), by J. 
Hopkinson. 3s. 

¥ the free and playful manner in 
which Mr. Hopkison has treated 

this justly-favourite melody, he has 

rendered it an eligible and practicable 
lessor for piano-forte students. He 
has carried his lueubrations to the ex- 
tent of nine yariations, the greater 
number of which are fanecifully con- 
structed, and, without the too common 
fault of deserting the theme, present 

a yariety and contrast which at once 

declare his taste and his judgment. 

So satisfied, on the whole, are we with 

this little production, that it is but 

acquiescing with our own sense of jus- 
tice to recommend it to the notice of 
young performers. 

**O! pity « poor sailor boy,” sung at the 
Surrey Theatre by Master T. Ridg- 
way ; composed by E. Solis. 1s. 6d. 
In speaking of this ballad, we cannot 

employ the language of encomium. 

The air is not conceived with tAste or 

feeling ; nor does cither the formation 

or the arrangement of the passages be- 
speak much talent or science. We 





nsuccessful; and the bass, in some 
\ 





instances, is too ill chosen to admit the 

conception, that Mr. Solisis a profound 

musician. , 

‘¢ How vain is the sigh,” sung by Mis 
Povey at the Theatre Royal Drury 
Lane ; composed and arranged for the 
Piano-forte, by John Whitaker. 2. 
This song (which is published infull 

score, as well as with a piano-forte 
part,) is set with considerable skill 
and sweetness of fancy. The melody 
forms an illustration of the poet's sen- 
timent; and, while it gratifies the : 
awakens and appeals to the mind. 

examining the score, we find the 4 

neral combination good. ar am 

forte accompaniment extracted [ro 
is judiciously and effectively adjus 
and the whole composition 1s Ct" 
lated%o support the eredit Mr. aa 

ker has acquired asa vocal ont . 

A favourite Waltz ; arranged i. 
riations for - Piano-forte, 

Si S$ 2 ° . 4s 
agg Eig in the six 4 
which he has founded upon this 


tice 
has furnished an acceptable 3s are 


ght of 
ose 10 
versity, he has kept tolerably a fuel 








he 
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almost to merit the praise due to un- 
horrowed beauty ; and from the proofs 
here given of a free and easy fancy, 
we should deem Mr. 8S., in composi- 
tions of this kind, perfectly adequate 
¢o the formation of his own themes. 
DRAMA. 
Covent-GARDEN.—The past month, 
we are sorry to have to report, has not 
been so favourable to the interests of 
the two winter theatres as we would 
have wished, or as a better prevailing 
taste would have ensured. ‘The repe- 
tions of the Law of Java, the Miller 
and his Men, the Lord of the Manor, 
Macbeth, Cherry and Fair Star, the 
Two Gentlemen of Verona; th? Rivals, 
Rob Roy, and other deservedly-ad- 
mired pieces, have attracted but mo- 
derate audiences to Covent-Garden. 
The high and acknowledged merit of 
principal performers at this theatre 
will not permit us te attribute the 
failure to any deficiency on the part of 
fhe managers, either in judgment or 
spirit; we therefore have to impute 
the effect to other causes. Among 
these are to be reckoned, the numerous 
minor theatres that are now open te 
the public, the exertions displayed at 
the new house in the Haymarket, the 
attractions of Vauxhall-Gardens under 
their new proprietors, the late dinner 
hours in circles of fashion, and lastly, 
and most seriously, the extreme heat 
ofthe weather, which has been pecu- 


larly hostile to attendance in crowded 
d{heatres, 


Drury-Lane.—Mr. Elliston, with 
the employment of the great and ex- 
traordinary talents of Mr. Kean, Mr. 
Braham, Madame Vestris, and him- 
self, in.Abroad and at Home, the Ro- 
man Actor, the. Castle of Andalusia, 
Othello, Richard the Third, Love in « 
Village, and the Mountaineers, (with 
which he closed on June 14,) has en- 
deavoured to sustain the ancient splen- 
dor of the theatre under his manage- 
ment, and to deserve the praise and 
encouragement of that public which 
had so long honoured him. with its 
support. But the misfortune of illness, 
together with the disadvantages we 
have just enumerated, have fallen upon 
his efforts with too great a weight to 
induce his keeping open his theatre 
this season to the usual period. _ It is, 
however, cheering to find that, amid 
all his discouragements, Mr. Elliston 
has hitherto been enabled to fulfil his 
engagement with the proprictors, and 
fo acquit himself with honour and 
punctuality towardg all the partics 
with whom the cencetn has brought 
him in contact. During the recess, the 
theatre is to undergo considerable al- 
terations and embellishments, which, 
in combination with the exertions now 
making to increase. and improve the 
company, will, it is anticipated, ren- 
der it as attractive as it ever has been, 
in the most-brilliant portion of its ca- 
reer; and sec@re to the zealous and 
sedulous manager that fame and emo- 
lument which he so highly merits. 








NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED IN JUNE: 


WITH AN HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL PROEMIUM. 


i 
Authors or Publishers, desirous of seeing an early notice of their Works, are 
requested tu transmit copies before the 18th of the Month. 
—__— 


‘THE most singular and important dis- 
. covery which has, since the restora- 
tion of letters, been given to the world, 
ve owe, during the past month, to the 
learning, industry, and patriotism of Mr. 

Connor;who, having preserved, through 
all mutations of fortune, the ancient ma- 
liscripts, which have been the hereditary 
‘ust of his house, has now published a 
‘ersion of them, under the title of, Chro- 
ticles of Eri, being the History of the Gaal 


ew {ber ; or the Irish People: trans-, 
aled from the original Manuscripts in the p 


Pheenician dialect of the Scythian language. 
The earliest of these ra. nom purport to 
bene by Eolus, chief of the Gaal, 
Chieu the years 1368 and 1335, before 
ap about fifty years later than Moses; 
the ley give the traditionary history of 
“we Seythians from the earliest point of 


‘ 


time to his own days. To these succeed 
the annals of Eri, commencing with the 
invasion of Ireland by ihe Scythian 
colonies of Spain, 1006 years B.C, and 
bringing down the history of the settle- 
ment to within seven years of the Christian 
era. ‘These documents open a wide and 
perfectly novel field for the investigation 
of fhe earlier history of the Eastern tribes, 
and the author has availed himself of it in 
a manner worthy of its importance by a 
most acute and elaborate demonstration, 
refixed to his translation, of the original 
seat, nations, and tribes of the Scythian 
race. From the boldness with which, as 
Editor, he attacks many received opinions 
in chronology and history, sacred and pre- 
fane, Mr. O’Connor must expect a very 
close examination of his arguments and 
evidence, especially from those es in- 

cree 
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terest it is to prove him to be in the 
wrong. Of the antiquity and genuine- 
ness of the manuscripts, however, no 
doubts can possibly exist; and the trans- 
lator, while he admits that they are not of 
so old a date as the events recorded, as- 
serts with confidence, that they must he 
faithful transcripts from the most ancient 
records; their style, language, and con- 
tents, equally precluding tke possibility 
of their being forged. 
given in the second voiume from the “ Roll 
of the Laws of Eri,” (a copy of which will 
be given in our Supplement, ) and we under- 
stand that he has gratified the public with 
an inspection of the originals, which he has 
deposited at the publisher’s. His case 
thus rests on firm ground, and he has no 
reason to apprehend the revival of a con- 


troversy like that of Chatterton or 
Macpherson, But, if any variety of opi- 


nion should be raised on conflicting his- 
torical questions, every reader cannot fail 
to be impressed with the greatest respect 
for the profound erudition and patient 
research every where visible in the valu- 
able disquisitions which the editor has 
prefixed to his translations. The work is 
dedicated to Sir Francis Burdett, in a 
tone altogether original; and Sir Francis 
is understood to take a lively interest in 
the success ot this work, a feeting in which 
he will be joined bys the gentlemen of 
Treland and the literati of Europe and 
America. 

Mr. WASHINGTON IRVING, the author 
of the Sketch Ecok, has just published a 
new work, in two volumes, entitled, 
Bracebritige Ha'l, or the Humourists. Wigh 
as Mr. Irving’s character, as an elegant 
and pleasing writer, has stood in public 
estimation, since the republication of his 
Sketch Book on this side of the Atlantic, 
we still think that his literary reputation 
will be encreased: by the present work. 
Bracebridge Hall is intended to give a 
picture of old English feelings and man- 
nera, and we think Mr. Irving has been 
very successful in this attempt. No ore 
better describes the old popular customs 
uf England, the May-day sports and the 
Chiistmas revelries. The characters which 
ure introduced are cleverly drawn, and 
display excellent. feeling and very consi- 
derable humour. ‘The Squire himself, and 
Christie, his Huntsman, are admirable 
portraits. But periaps the most valuable 
portions of these volumes to the English 
reader, are those in which the guthor ins 
troduces a tew sketches of American cha- 
racter, such as that of the Detch Hunter 
surrounded by his Indian attendants. The 
i 
written. ‘The few observations at the aan 
of the second volume, on the national 
animosities of the two countries, are 
worthy of the best attenticn, both of En- 
glishmen and Americans. 


In an Itineraryof Provence and the Rhone, 
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A fac-simile is’ 


_ at least some strong 


[July I, 
made during the Yar 1819, by Jo 

Hueues, a.m. of Oriel College Oxfon 
will be found a spirited ut hasty a..7 


of the principal points worthy wae 


vation, through this interesting }; of 
country. The author does little more thay 

advert to the prominent objects of history 

and antiquity which came under his notiee 

and perhaps this is all which the nature of 

his work, intended principally to Buide 

the traveller to the scenes most likely ty 

reward his attention, ought to lead us {y 

expect. Mr. Hughes is evidently an oj, 
serving and well-informed man, but we 
could wish that his frequent recollections 
of the effects of blasphemy and sedition ip 
the French revolution, had been qualified 
by the feflection of the despotism ani 
bigotry in which they had their origin, 
The pages are interspersed with many 
rough, but characteristic etchings,.and a 
series of more laboured and expensive 
illustrations will appear in a. sepante 
form. The Itinerary, when thus com. 
pleted, will present a very agreeable and 
lively picture of the southern districts of 
France. 

The riddle offered to our conjectures in 
the Fortunes of Nigel is at last solved; 
and, rather contrary to ouf expectations, 
it has proved to be not a chivalric ro 
mance, brt an Anglo-Scotch historical 
novel. The scene is laid in the court of 
James I, whither Nigel, a young Scolci 
lord, repairs to claim a large advance of 
money, formerly made by his father to the 
sovereign. The difficulties which he en 
counters in this pursuit, the temptations 
to which he is exposed, with his final ex- 
trication, aud restoration to fortune and 
favor, form the groundwork to the story. 
As a stoty, however, it is hardly worth 
while to look at these volumes, the rich- 
ness of which consists in the exact and 
beautiful portraiture of the manners aud 
characters of that period, and the ord 
site way in which the author has work - 
into his plan the amusing ‘humours — 
foibles of the worthy King James. 1 
scenes in which this royal actor Is - 
off, are the best in the work. If, he 
otier hand, we were to name the wea ~ 
part, we must unquestionably fix = Aes 
episode of the Lady Hermione, W “tof 
not raised one degree above the mer! 
second or third-rate novel. any 
however, wiih the Pirate, we do - sin 
rifate in giving the preference . 
Walter’s latest born, whose physiog? as 
if not altogether unknown to Us, Pre 
and distinct features, 


possessing beanty and-novelty amply s" 
cient to interest and amuse as cha- 
historical view, we think that vvalatlY 
racters of Prince Charles, and P a favo 
of Buckingham, are painted in rad imsell, 
able colours; and that of yarn! 
though we are not quite: Far sass 
author is so wrong ia this, 1s & 
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<o familiar and amiable a light, as to im- 
ress our feelings with something of an 
affectionate regard for his memory. 

Amongst the better class of Novels 
which have lately appeared, may be ranked 
the Spy, @ Tule of the Neutral Ground, in 
three volumes, the scene of which is laid 
in America during her struggle for inde- 

endence. This work is, on tlie whole, 
cleverly written, and contains some able 
delineations’ of American scenery and 
manners. It displays, perhaps, a little 
transatlantic partiality; but, in the main, 
it may be considered to present a toler- 
ably fair view of the state of feeling in 
America at that period. The portrait of 
Washington is well drawn, and the mild 
yet firm benignity of his disposition is 
happily described. The character of 
Major Dunwoodie, a young soldier in the 
republican service, and the hero of the 
piece, is very creditable to the writer. 
The Spy, himself, is an unfortunate pedlar, 
who enjoys the perfeet confidence of 
Washington, and acts under his sole di- 
rection, and who narrowly escapes being 
put to death by his own friends. 

Mr. PeTeR NICHOLSON has completed 
his popular course of mathematics for 
purposes of education, by the publication 
of his Key. This volume contains the 
solutions worked at length to above one 
thousand questions in every branch of 
mathematical science, and is therefore a 
treasure above all price to the teacher 
and private student. For the ability with 
which the task is executed, we need only 
quote the name of the ingenious and la- 
borious author. 

Of the Errors of Ecstasie; a Dramatie 
Poem, with other Pieces, by GEORGE 
DARLEY; we can scarcely speak in too 
severe terms of censure, inasmuch as it 
discovers a total disregard to the usual 
established rules of poetic style and ver- 
sification, and is destitute of the least pos- 
sible share of reason and common sense, 
some portion of which must still be re- 
quredin poets. Itis wild and improbable 
to the last degree, apparently the offspring 
of opium or an inebriated dream, in which 
the poet far transcends every thing we 
have Teceived from the moon-struck ima- 
sinations of Mr. Coleridge, or Dr. Laureat 
Southey’s visions themselves. ‘These lu- 
cubrations are composed of a woodland 
ae by moon-light, a mad mystic, who 
7 ks with the moon, and chops logic, 
“eology, and metaphysics, -by way of 
wultation, we suppose, of Shakespeare’s 
Wall and Moonshine, 

he Royal Exile, or Poetical Epistles of 
is ED Queen of Scots, during her Captivity 
7 Sia with other original Poems; by 
toi a Lavy: is a publication which, 
teal” a highly creditable to her poe- 
eatin aients, possesses sufficiently inter- 

§ and amusing matter in the notes and 
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illustrations, with anecdotes and notices 
relating to the Queen’s lite and character, 
to entitle it to some degree of notice. 
The work seems to contain a good deal of 
antiquarian research, together with de- 
scriptions of English and Scottish cha- 
racters, scenery, aud places, compara- 
tively little known to the general reader. 
For the poetry of the Episties themselves, 
containing a narrative of the Queen’s life 
and adventures, we have very little that is 
flattering to say. | 

The Pleasures of Fancy, a Poem, in two 
Parts ; we consider as a very pleasing and 
successful effort of the author’s muse, in 
emulation of the Pleasures of Hope and 
Memory, to neither of which. poems it-is 
greatly inferior. It displays a degree of ori- 
ginality, and evident sigus of power, both 
in sentiment and versification, far superior 
to most of the secondary poets we have 
lately read; and we are sorry that our 
limits will not at present permit us to do 
more than recommend it to the attention 
of our readers. 

Odofriede, the Outcast, an American 
dramatic poem, lately published at New 
York, modeiled upon the “ Manfred,” and 
other still wilder pieces of Lord Byron, 
is an attempt, displaying indisputable 
proofs of poetic power. It is from the 
pen of B. H. Jupau, a young poet, not 
more than eighteen years of age; and, 
though strangely defective, considered as 
a reguiar and complete performance, 
abounding in false sentiment and exagge- 
rated character, yet there are individual 
passages full of richness of fancy and poetic 
diction, which go far to redeem the ge- 
neral failure of the piece. Of a very sin- 
gular and unequal character, and of too 
misanthropic a cast to be at all probable 
or pleasing, it still holds out a proof of the 
existence of real transatlantic genius, and 
an earnest of future excellence. From 
this, and other “specimens of American 
poets,” lately collected and published in 
this country, we feel bound to entertain a 
higher opinion of the “ Backwood Muses,” 
than we had hitherto supposed their due. 
They are already advancing superior pre~ 
tensions, and deservedly rising in our esti- 
mation, as far as they have attracted our 
notice, which of late seems to have been 
more liberally afforded them. ) 

Another volume of BURCKHARDT’S 
Travels is now published, and we under- 
stand there are materials still remaining 
sufficient for two volumes more. Jt con- 
tains his Travels in Syria and the Holy 
Land, in which, especially in the latter, 
he seems to have made many discoveries, 
and settled many disputed questions re- 
specting those countries, ‘This’ volume 
contains five different tours, principally 
performed between 1810 and 1812. The 
last, which was directed to the peninsula 
of Mount Sinai, teok place so late as 18 nee 
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but is subjoined to this book, as being 
closely connected with the subjects of the 


former part. ‘This zealous, but unfortu- 
nate traveller derived very great and im- 
portant advantages in the prosecution of 
his objects from the adoption of the lan- 
guage and dress of the eastern rations, A 
lithographed sketch of him in this cos- 
tume, by Mr. Salt, the British consul at 
Cairo, ornaments this work. The editor 
has shown greattalent in his remarks, and 
iu the manner in which his portion of the 
work is perfermed. It is published by 
the Society for promoting the Discevery 
of the Interior Part of Africa, by whom 
this enterprising traveller was employed ; 
and, not being a continuation of the for- 
mer volume, may be purchased as a dis- 
tmct work. It is accompanied also by 
two maps, and a few plans of ancient 
remains, 

Tracels in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, 
Ancient Babylonia, &c. &c. during the Years 
£817, 18, 19, and 20, by Sir RoBERT KER 
PorTER, is a work which, from its intrin- 
sic merit, must be very generally read 
and as generally admired. It is quite im- 
possible for ns, in eur short space, to 
attempt in the slightest manner to follow 
the author in his original aad most inter- 
esting tour, or-even te give a fuller de- 
scription than is cenveyed by his title of 
the regions into wiuch he travelled, 
His extraordinary skill in the use of the 
pencil, and his cxtensive acquaintance 
with the study to which his researches 
have been principally directed, combined 
with his correct knowledge of ancient 
authors, qualified him in the highest de- 
gree for the task he has undertaken, nor 
have the expectations raised by these qua- 
lifications been in the least disappointed. 
Much as we were gratified by the former 
volume, we are of opinion that the pre- 
sent, published under the author’s own 
eye, far exceeds it in point of iaterest. 
The engravings of modern national dresses, 
as well as the numerous illustrations of an- 
cient remains, contribute to render this 
work as complete an account of that part 
of the world as can be desired. 

A member of the indefatigable Taylor 
Family, of Ongar, has produced a volume, 
called dhe Elements of Thought. It come 
presses, 1 good moderna language, and in 
‘an inviting form, the theoretical and prac- 


-tical doctrines contained in Watts’s * Im- 


provement of the Mind,” and in the same 
author’s work on Logic; and, as Watts in 
substance will live for ever, so Mr. Taylor, 
in giving us his substance in a neat vo- 
lume, has rendered an useful service to all 
studions and inquisitive persons, 

We are happy in introducing Frank, a 
sequel to Frank, in Early Lessons, by MARTA 
EDGEWORTH, Once mere to our youthful 


readers, the same excellent and annising 


It 





is, perhaps, not saying t Duly 
> ’ sa 0 
ee of his life, when we 
that it is every way w re, 
Edgeworth’'s sn hen rAd - Miss 
powers of usefulness, Itis very —— 
resumed, and carried on with much spiri 
and ability, equally adapted to engage th 
delighted attention of younger te 
and the more discriminating perusal and 
approbation of their parents and friends 
The important question of public and pri 
vate education is brought derwara and is 
apparently decided by the story ending 
with Frank’s departure fer a public school, 
Whether Frank would have remained any 
lunger at heme, if circumstances had al. 
lowed, we have net the means exactly te 
ascertain ; but, as his father was on the 
point of leaving home for some time, the 
affair was brought to a speedy conclasion, 
The importance, however, of previous 
attention to the formation of a boy’s cha. 
racter, during the first ten years of his life, 
is strongly and ably enforced; and many 
excellent hints are given to parents for the 
cultivation and direction of their children’s 
peculiar biasand abilities. There ismuchin- 
formation imparted, likewise, on important 
points of juvenile conduct, which we think 
must be read with advantage by all, whe. 
ther school-boys or “home-bred youths.” 
In parts of the third volume we recognize, 
in the characters of Shaw and Granville, 
the same powerful hand that drew Lord 
Glenthorn and his flatterer, with other 
resemblances which we have not here 
room te state. 
Tales of the Manor, by Mrs. Hortann, 

fully support the character already 2: 

uired by this lady, for real powers of 
ancy, simplicity, and truth, Theres 4 
pleasing and undeviating moral principle 
that actuates every thing she writes, a 
tremely applicable to all the varieties, n 
the several professions of life. Out of . 
simplest materials, and characters of ort 
nary and every-day occurrence, very inter- 
esting and pathetic narratives are intto- 
duced. From her eariiest stores, c 
touching description of the “Son % ¢ 
Genius,” up to the “ Tales of the caval 
and the more complete and volun. 
work before us, the same qualities — 
ral pathos, and correct taste and feeling; 
every where visible, In the ‘ —_ the 
Lovers,” and the “ Partial Mote’, “ 
peculiar beauties, as well as the ites 
of her style of writing, are e t00 
best shewn. The latter consist of 
great a degree of minuteness all stu Y s 
detail, by which she sometimes mee if 
render common-place incidents @ San 
racters of more interest and imp some 
than her subject will well admit. pele 
of her stories, she appears t0 ba ae 
nearer the genius of Mrs. Inchba" .. 
one or two of the earliest of Mrs. 
works, than any living neve 
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We think there is less sentiment, and more 


-good sense and cleverness, than in some of 


rks of these Jatter ladies, without, 
cee displaying the powers of a Mrs, 
prunton, ot Hannah More, or the know- 
ledge of character possessed by Mrs. Opie 
or Miss Edgeworth. 
Mr. Mathias has continued to amuse his 
teisure hours abroad, by courting the so- 
ciety of the Tuscan muses, who seem to 
have conferred ppon their votary all the 
warmth and brillianey of native song. In 
addition to his former collections and no- 
tices of the Italian Poets, with original 
Canzoni and Sonetti, another volume is just 
come into our hands, published at Naples, 
« Poesie Liviche Toscane di T. JF. Mathias 
(Inglese. ) Membro dellu Societa Reale ¢ di 
quella degli Antiquarj in Londra, Pastore 
Arcade, Membro Corrispondente dell’ Accu- 
demia della Crusea, e Socio Corrispondente 
della Societa Pontaniuna in Napoli.? All 
this is very honourable, and we are grati- 
fied to hear of it: an accomplished scho- 
lar, and a man of elegant taste and pur- 
suits, we are not surprized that he should 
rank high in the estimation of all the 
learned and best portions of society in 
which he moves. We find this is also a 
second Neapolitan edition ; and that, like 
its author, it has-been extremely well re- 
ceived. Though the produetion of the 
“fair and sunny chime,” 


“Ch’ Appenin parte, el mar circonda c 
PAlpi,” 
we are not of opinion that it quite sustains 
the character previously obtained by some 
of the best of his other pieces. What he 
has acquired by greater ornament, idio- 
matic excellence, correctness, and richness 
of diction, he has more than lost in the na- 
tural strength and vigour of his imagery, 
and want of the “ esiro poetico,” so essen- 
tial to give life and beauty to Italian 
poetry. On the whole, however, this work 
conveys a high idea of the powers of an 
author who can at once unite so much 
ease and vivacity with so much originality 
and correctness in a foreign tongue. The 
volume contains many high testimonies 
from several individuals and societies, to 
the anthor’s genius and merits, nor uade- 
servedly so ; as, besides the re-publication 
of some “ Canzoni,” which place them 
beyond dispute, we have a “Drama 
Litico,” a translation of Milton's Lycidas, 
with stanzas to different ladies, written in 
very pure and eloquent Tuscan. 
Mr. MonrGomery has lately presented 
the public with a new version of some of 
the Psalms, under the title af Songs of Zion, 
mg untutions of Psalms. His talents are 
peculiarly manifested in poems of a devo- 
“ional character; and, in the present in- 
stance, he has not fallen short of his usual 
laste and feeling, He is undoubtedly en- 


Litled to great commendation for the skill 
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with which he has contrived to keep suffiy 
ciently nearto the meaning of the original, 
while he has avoided introducing any du- 
bious interpretations, and. unnecessaril 
attempting to develope those hidden. aliu- 
sions which those compositions are 
some supposed to contain. It is no dispa- 
ragement to- this effort of Mr. Montgo- 
mery’s muse to admit, that, in. point of 
graudeur, he often falls below the simple 
and sublime elevation of the original. 

‘To those who find a pleasure in exa- 
mining the interesting antiquities with 
which the metropolis abounds, we cannot 
do better than recommend a curious and 
important werk, entitled, Londina Illus- 
trata ; Graphic and Historic Mumbrials of 
Monasteries, Churches, Chapels, Schools, 
Charitable Foundations, Pulaces, Hatls, 
Courts, Processions, Places of Early Amuse- 
ment, and Modern and Present Theatres in 
the Cities and Subums of London and West- 
minster. This splendid volume, which is. 
filled with prints, some of which are exe- 
cuted with great ability, contains a large 
body of historical and antiquarian inferma- 
tion, and is agreeably interspersed with 
anecdotes of the distinguished persons 
whose names are connected with the build- 
ings which are described. The portion of 
the work which relates to. the old. theatres 
(chiefly in Southwark,) seems tohave heen 
composed with more particular care; and, 
indeed, the information which. it contains. 
is curious and valuable, in a literary point 
of view. Many of the prints are now first 
engraved from original drawings, and 
others are copied from plates. which have 
become of rare occurrence. ‘The typo- 
graphy of the work is scarcely equal to the 
engravings. 

A volume oa the subject of public edu- 
cation has just made its appearance, en- 
titled, Piaus for the Government and Liberal 
Instruction of Boys, in Large Numbers, 
drawn from Experience. The principle is 
one, at the mention of. which the ancient 
despotisms of Eton and Winchester must 
tremble “from turret to foundation- 
stone ;” being noother than that of leaving, 
as muchas possible, all power in the hands 
of the boys themselves. The monarchy of 
the master is, in fact, constitutionalized, 
and a representative government formed, 
accompanied by a formal administration of 
law, and a competent police establishment. 
Under this system, the school becomes a 
well-regulated and orderly soeiety, go- 
verned m a manner adapted to rational 
creatures. Had such plans as these pre- 
vailed in Cowper’s time, he would not have 
had occasion ta denounce, as he did in his 
‘Tyrocinium, the wickedness and evils of 
great schools. To such institutions as 


these, the most apprehensive father may 
commit his boy with confidence, without 
any anticipation of the insnJts and miscries 
which he must endure as a fag, o1 — = 
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ferule of a domineering master. We trust 
that this book will be generally read ; and, 
we should feel happy, if we coald flatter 


ourselves that its principles would be as 


generally adopted. That they may, and 
will prevail ultimately, we hope and be- 
lieve ; but the rod of power is never hastily 
Jaid down; and many disciplinarians, of 
what we may literally call the old school, 
will rather prefer to subject the evil by 
violence, than to convince the understand- 
ing by reason, Into the details of this 
scheme we cannot here enter further; but 
we can cheerfully say, that they have our 
full and decided approbation. 

Perhaps there is no better way of be- 
coming acquainted at once with the man- 
ners and genius of any people, than by a 
perasa! of their national tales. Under this 
impression, we would recommend Chinese 
Novels, translated from the originals, +o 
which are added, Proverhs and Moral Max- 
ims, collected from their c'assical and other 
sources, by JoUN FRANCIS DAVIS, F R.S. 
The three stories, composing the principal 
part of this volume, do not possess much 
trinsic interest; but, if read with the view 
above alluded to, will be found very illus- 
trative of the attainments of a nation with 
which we are commercially so much con- 
nected, and of which we are yet in many 
respects so ignorant. The proverbs are 
not very new, nor very valuable, except in 
the light in which we recommend this 
work. 

The Remains of Henry Kirke White, by 
Rowvert SouTuey, vol. I1, contains se- 
veral more letters and poems, together 
with a few prose compositions of this inge- 
nious and unfortunate young man. This 
additional volume appears to have been 
published rather against the judgment of 
tie editor; and, we must say, against our 
own. ‘The pieces composing it, though 
possessing much merit, certainly tend ra- 
tier to lower, than increase, our opinion of 
the author’s talents. To the earlier poems 
this observation particularly attaches. 
Amongst his more mature productions, 
however, we find some which are not un- 
worthy of their author ; and, from these, 
we shall subjoin one which possesses some 
beanty. The original Essays are princi- 
pally of a religions nature. For the fron- 
tispicce, this volume contains an engraving 
of White’s tombstone, with the beautiful 
inscription by Professor Smyth of Cam- 
brilge. The interest excited by the former 
volumes, and the extensive circulation they 
have enjoyed, will secure considerable at- 
tention to the present publication, which, 
if not so well rewarded as before, will at 
least not be unworthily bestowed, 

I have a wish, and near my heart 
That wish lies buried ; 
To keep it there’s a foolish part, 


For oh! it must not be 
It must not, must not be. 





Why, my fond heart, wh Dil h 
ae 
The dream fs fair tet mihy Sar st thou so? 
But bid the lovely flatterer go 

It must not, must not be, : 

Oh no! it must not be, 


"Tis well this tear in secret falls, 

This weakness suits not me: 
I know where sterner duty calls 
It must not, cannot be, : 
Ol no! it cannot be. 

We seldom interfere with theologieas 
works of a controversial nature, bat as 
gladly make an exception in favour of 
Letters addressed to the Calvinistic Cjyis. 
tians of Warwick, by an Unirariy 
CHRISTIAN, written, as appears from its 
advertisements, by the Rev. Wu, Freip, 
This treatise has certainly completely fil, 
filled its pro‘essed object of answering g 
few caluninious pages of some ignorant 
person of that place; but it is not to its 
local topics that we wish to call the attep. 
tion of our readerss The author has taken 
the present occasion to give an outline of 
the history of his sect, and has supported 
all their distinguishing doctrines with much 
ability. In the list of Unitarians whieh he 
gives, containing many great names, we 
were at first surprised to see some iu 
cluded who are not generally supposed to 
have entertained those views, though the 
author seems to adduce sufficient autho. 
rity for inserting them. Amongst the 
most eminent, we observe Whiston, Nev- 
ton, Locke, Dr. Watts, Wm. Penn, aud 
Bishop Law. The Unitarian sect is, we 
believe, at present increasing with great 
rapidity. In the author of the work i 
question it certainly possesses @ very Sp 
rited and efficient advocate ; and, if we 
find any thing in his pages to alloy the 
pleasure of perusing them, it is, perhaps, 

that sometimes the author is m danger 
falling into that error which pote -X7 ? 
much: in his opponents—uncharitable ra 
ing. We invite the candid attention rien 
readers to his statements, and assure t “ 
who wish to become acquainted with the 


history and opinion of this increasing sect, 


that they will not be able to find _ 
better calculated to convey that | 
mation. 
—_— 
ANTIQUITIES: | ,, 
An Epitome of Roman Antiquities; 
which is prefixed, an Abridgment oy 
History; by C. Irving, LL.D. re ait: 
Architectural Antiquities of! hg rh 
by John. Seel Cotman. | Part via “ 
3i. 3s. or proof impressions oP 
ot aie CHITECTURE F 
AR ‘a 
Sciography, or Examplesof mere 7 
Rules for their Projection, inten ine 
Use of Architectural Draught ’ 
Joseph Gwilt, architect. parks of 
An Inquiry into the Prine * 
Beauty in Grecian Architector 5, gre 
Historical View of the Rise a 
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containing Anecdotes of Woman. 18mo. 
2s. 6d. 

Part II. Vol. V. of the Supplement to 
the Encyclopedia Britannica. 4to. 1I. 5s, 

Le Musee des Varietés Litteraires, 
No. I. 1s, 6d. 

The Death-bed Confessions of the late 
Countess of Guernsey; the Queen’s last 
Letter tothe King, &c. 1s. Gd. 

The Album. No. II. 5s. 

A Treatise on Tennis; by a member of 
the Tennis Club. 8vo. 10s. 6d, 

Quadrille Elncidated ; being an Histori- 
cal, Critical, and Practical Treatise on 
that admired Game, in a form to be bound 
up with ‘* Matthew’s Whist ;’ by Q. 
Quanti. Ss. 


Letters from Spain; by Don Leucadio 
Doblado. 8vo. 


A Second Volume of Hazlitt’s Table. 
Talk. 8vo. 14s, 

Essays ; by Father Fitzeustace, a Men- 
dicant Friar. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Works, Verse and Prose, of the 
Right Hon. Sir C. H. Williams, k.p. 
With Notes; by Horace Walpole. 3 vol. 
Svo. 11. Lis. 6d. 

Thoughts, chiefly on Serious Subjects ; 
with Remarks on “ Lacon, or many ‘Things 
in a few Words ;” by W. Danby, esq. 2 
vol. 8vo. 12s. 

Elements of the Game of Chess; or a 
New Method of Instruction in that cele- 
brated Game, founded on Scientific Frin- 
ciples: containing numerous Rules, Re- 
marks, and Examples; by W. Lewis 
teacher of chess. 12mo. 7s. : 

NOVELS, TALES, AND ROMANCEs. 

Infinence, a Moral Tale for Young 
People ; by a Lady. 2 vol. 12mo. 19s, 

Malpas ; or Le Poursuivant d’Amour, A 
Romance. 3 vol. 12mo. 21s. 

The Refugees ; an Irish Tale. 3 vol. 
12mo. @is. 


Lights and Shadows of Scottish Life; a 


List of New Publications in June. 






Selection from the P ult, 
, t 1 1€ 
Arthur Austin. Post oe ” a 

Frederick Dornton, or the Brothers 
by R.N. Kelly, esq. 4 vol. 12mo nt 

Domestic Tales: containing the Me 
chants’ Wife and her Sister: b Ma, 
Johnston. 19mo. 5s. ‘iain, 

Eccentricity, a Novel; MN 
3 = 12mo. 18s, babi: as 

1¢ Blue Mountains ; 
= r, vol. 168, 6d. = West Lal 

e Fortunes of Nigel: a Novel: } 
the author of Waverley. 3 vol, post; ‘ 
il. 11s. 6d. , sestinan 

Elizabeth Woodville; or the Wars of 
the Houses of York and Lancaster; by 
Miss Sandham : with twenty-four plates 
4s. plain, or 6s. coloured. 

Chinese Novels, translated from the ori. 
ginal, with Proverbs and Moral Maxins; 
by John Francis Davis, F.r.s. 8v0. 8, 6d, 

Marian de Brittoon; by Capt, §, §, 
Derewzy. Svol. 21s, 


POETRY, 

The Remaius of Henry Kirke White, 
selected, with Prefatory Remarks; by 
Robert Southey, esq. Vol. III. 8vo, %. 

Songs of Zion: being imitations of the 
Psalms ; by J. Montgomery, fcap. 8vo.is. 

The Poetry contained in the Noveb, 
Tales, and Romances, of the Author o 
Waverley. fcap. 8vo. 9s. 

The Grave of the last Saxon, or the 
Legend of the Curfew; by the Rev. ¥. 
Lisle Bowles. 8vo. 6s. 

Angelica, or the Rape of Proteus. 4 
Poem ; by Lord Thurlow. 3s. 

Specimens of the American Potts 
i2mo,. 73. 

Rime del Petrarca. 48mo. 63. 

Recreative Hours; by George E. Linley, 
esq. feap. 5s. 


POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Europe; or a General Survey of the 
present Situation of the principal Powers, 
with Conjectures on their Future Pros 
pects ; by a citizen of the United States. 
Svo. 12s, atid 

A Plan for the Relief of Agricultunsts 
and to prevent the recurrence of pat 
Distress to the Labouring Class. 1% - 

A Review of the Bullion Question, 4 
Defence of Abstract Currency. 8¥9 . 

A Statement of the Efforts made by _ 
Inhabitants of Saint Luke, Chelsea, ’ om 
Efficiency to an Act of Parliament a 
obtained for their Benefit; by Pe 
Kruse. 2s. 6d. rae 

The present State of Chili, ogre 
Report laid before Congress; by 
Bland. 3s, 6d, ' nding 

Considerations on the Bill now Poms 
in Parliament respecting the ote 
Catholic Peers; by the Rev. Tho | 
Mesnrier, B.p. rector of Eough 
Skerne. 1s. 6d. 


. . stress, 
Common Sense on Agricultural D “ 
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and Taxes, &C. 8VO0. 28, 6d. 

The Situation of England in regard to 
Agriculture, Trade, and Finance; by 
Joseph Lowe, esq. 8vo. 

A Refutation of Mr. Grimshawe’s 
Pamphlet, entitled, ‘‘ The Wrongs of the 
Clergy of the Diocese of Peterborough 
stated and illustrated.” 8vo. 1s. 

A Letter to E. I. Littleton, esq. on the 


| Cause of the Disturbances in the Mining 


District of Stafford. 6d. 

The Substance of a Second Speech of 
the Marquis of Londonderry on Agricul- 
tural Distress, &c. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Morning and Evening Sacrifice, or 
Prayers for Private Persons and Fami- 
lies, Post 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

Biblical Fragments. Vol. II.; by M. 
A. Schimmelpenninck. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Use and Abuse of Party Feeling 
in Matters of Religion, considered in 
Eight Sermons ; by Richard Whately, m.a. 
8v0. 78. 6d. 

The Letters of Amicus Protestans to 
William Wilberforce, esq. M.P. to which 
isadded, an Answer to Melancthon, his 
Vindicator, 8vo. 5s, 6d, 

An Apology for the Pastoral System 
of the Clergy ; by J. H. Brooke Mountain, 
AM. 1s. 6d, 

Plain Sermons upon the relative Duties 
ofthe Poor; by Arthur Evans, M.A. 4s. 

Illustrative Replies, in the form of 
Essays, to the Questions proposed by the 
Right Rev. Herbert Marsh, to Candidates 
for Holy Orders. 6s, 6d. 

Essays on the Recollections which are 
to subsist between Earthily Friends re- 
united in the World to come ; and on other 
Subjects connected with Religion, and ia 
0 “— Prophecy ; by Thomas Gisborne, 

A. 68, 

A Summary - of -Christian Faith and 
Practice, confirmed by References to tire 
Text of Holy Scripture ; by the Rev. E. J. 
Burrow, D.D. .R. and Ls, 3 vol. 12mo, 218. 

The Imitation of Christ : in‘Three Books ; 
by Thomas A. Kempis. Translated from 
the Latin, by John Payne. With an 
Introductory Essay, by Thomas Chalmers, 
DD. 12mo, 4s, 

The Country Curate’s Offering to. his 

rishioners, consisting of Eight Village 

fmons, 12mo, 3s. 

A Vindication of the Character and 
ne of the Hon. Emanuel Sweden- 

'g)&c.; by Robt, Hindmarsh, 12mo. 4s. 


List of New Publications in June. 


| its Reality, its Causes, and its Remedies ; 
by Jonas Davis. 1s, 

Notices on Political Economy, and an 
Enquiry concerning the Effects of Debts 


555 


A Sermon, preached at Ramsgate 
Chapel, in aid of the Subscription for the 
Relief of the Irish Sufferers ; by the Rev. 
Thomas Boys, M.A. 1s. 6d 

An Examination of the Remonstrance 
addressed to the Bishop of St. David's, 
with Answers to the Questions addressed 
to Trinitarians geuerally, by Captain 
James Gifford, r.n.; by a Trinitarian. 
8vo. 88. 

A new edition of Cole on Regeneration, 
Faith, and Repeutance: to which is pre- 
fixed his work on Imputed Righteousness, 
with Life, &c. by the Rev. J. Rees, of Rod- 
borough. izmo. 3s. 6d. 

_ Christ, the Son of God, the great Sub- 
ject of a Gospel Ministry; by the Rev. 
John Guyse, p.pD. &c. 12mo. 4s, 6d. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


The University and City of Oxford Dis- 
played ; shewing all the Colleges, Halls, 
and Public Buildings. 8vo. 45s. 

A New Guide to Cheltenham ; with an 
Account of the Virtues and Qualities of its 
Mineral Waters, and a Map of the Envi- 
rons, and numerous plates of the Spas, 
Public Buildings, &c. 3s. 6d. 


VOYAGES AND TKAVELS,. 


Part IV. Vol. VII. of the Jounal of 
Modern Voyages and Travels : containing 
Simond’s Travels in Switzerland, 3s. 6d. 
sewed, 4s. boards. 

An Itinerary of Provence and the Rhone, 
made during the year 1819; by John 
Hughes, a.M. 8vo. 12s. 

Travels in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, 
Courdestan, Ancient Babylonia, &c.; by 
Sir Robert Ker Porter. Vol. II. 4to. 
4). 148. 6d. sok 

A Voyage round Great Britain; by 
William Daniell, r.A. Vol. VI. 

Travels of Cosmo, Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany, through England, in the Reign of 
Charles IT. (1669.) Royal 4to. 41. 4s. 

Narrative of a Journey in 1819-20-21, 
through France, Italy, Savoy, Switzerland, 
&c.; by James Holman, 13s. 

Switzerland ; or a Journal of a Tour and 
Residence in that Country ; by S. Simond. 
@ vol. 8vo. 24s. ae 

Travels in Syria and Mount Sinai; by the 
late John Lewis Burckhardt. 4to. 2l. 8s. 

Travels to Chili over the Andes, in 
1820-21; by Peter Schmidtmeyer. Part 
I, 4to. 5s. 

ZOOLOGY. 

The Philosophy of Zoology ; or a General 
View of the Structure, Functions, and 
Classifications of Animals ; by John 
Fleming, D.v. 2 vol, 8vo. 218. 


MEDICAL 
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MEDICAL REPORT. 


Report of Diseases and CASuALTIES occurring 


[July 4, 


in the public and private Pract 


of the Physician who has the care of the Western District of the City Dispensary 


emma 


BVERY thing within the last few weeks, 
the production of which is at all con- 
nected with heat, has made its appear- 
ance prematurely. Diseases, equally with 
vegetation, have this summer changed 
mouths; and medical men are now sum- 
moned to attend upon bilious derange- 
ments with the same frequency as is com- 
monly the case at the commencement of 
the autumnal season. The affections at 
present witnessed are not, however, of 
precisely the same kind and degree as 
those that are incident toa more advanced 
time ; most of the cases which are met 
with wear an aspect as if of premature 
development,—a sort of would-be charac- 
ter, and are wanting in defined lines and 
determined strength, This circumstance 
seems to prove, that it is a something 
beside heat from which the autumnal cho- 
lera and diarrhoea derive their existence, 
although excessive heat has eine | a 
very considerable share in their produc- 
tion. The treatment of course requires to 
be varied with the varying character of 
the disorder ; but, the tendency having been 
for the most part more towards inflamma- 
tion than cholera, the indications of re- 
medy have been influenced by more than 
common fears on the score of enteritis. 
To the external application of castor oil 
over the whole of the abdomen, the Re- 
porter continues partial ; and, although his 
medical friends are for the most part 
sceptical, in respect to the specific utility 
of this drug thus administered, such scep- 
ticism, the writer thinks, is the result (as 
both in large and small concerns is but 
too often the case,) of a negligent indis- 
position to scrutinize and compare. This 
oil, thus applied, is especially useful in the 
complaints of children, in which the de- 
Sires of the practitioner are at once to 
abate irritation, and prevent the secre- 
tions from being arrested by the means 
necessary for the removal of that irrita- 
tion. The writer takes occasion to re- 
mark, that opiates and preparations of 
poppy, from having been too indalgently 
and indiscriminately had recourse to in 
infantile ailments, are at present perhaps 
too fearfully shunned, Far, very far, is 
it from his design or wish to advocate the 
practice of quieting children for the sake 
of causing quiet to the nurse, or of inti- 
mating the propriety of opium forming 
part of the nursery implements for the 
rearing of the young. Indeed, it may be 
considered that medicinal anodynes ought 
to be left almost entirely to the expe- 
rienced tact of the professional prescriber ; 
yet it is often much better that a degree 


means, than that the little subject of com- 





plicated irritation should wear itself doy, 
into a still worse torpor by violent anj 
continued screaming. 
_ It scarcely needs be said, that most of 
the disturbances incident to inf are 
connected with a disordered action in the 
stomach and bowels; and that the radica 
remedies for these disorders are thoy 
which correct acidity, and excite mor 
healthy secretions, Magnesia in small 
quantities can seldom be objected to, ay 
the occasional addition of four or five drops 
of sal volatile will serve to assist the antacid 
effect of the magnesia, while it will prove 
a much safer means of correcting griping 
than any thing of a spicy or spirituous m. 
ture. For the purpose of gradually in. 
fluencing the secreting organs, the writer 
knows nothing better than the Hydra, 
cum Creta of the London Pharmacopcia, 
and he would almost limit his list of infa 
tine medicinals to the articles above men- 
tioned; namely, castor oil, magnesia, sal 
volatile, syrup of poppies, and the quick. 
silver with chalk. 
Whether to wash very young children 
with warm or cold water, is a question 
which a medical practitioner will oftes- 
times be called upon to answer; but its 
one which, like many other medicil 
questions, is insusceptible of a direct or 
abstract reply. If the little subject of - 
licitude be robust, if there be no gripin: 
or expression of intestinal ailment, and 
while the skin is devoid of eruption, thea 
coldness will prove a er dig iD 
the water used for washing ; but, in spite 
of her wish to render her offspring robust, 
let the anxious mother desist from pers- 
verance in her morning ablutions ot cold 
water, and use tepid water instead, a. 
bowel irritations prove urgent and 0 rf 
nate, should marks of weakness be es 
nent, or should eruptions break out on re 
surface of the skin. In this last rat. 
repellent effect of cold or ‘hip 
cularly to be apprehended, as MT. 
irritation is almost invariably vicarious 
internal disorder. Be 
The “ childless wit” may be no 
ridicule the papa character of the p on 
evertheless tear 
aper, bat the writer nevertiv™ to the 
essly sends the above intimations a ont 
world from a consciousness that or ist 
take still obtains with pe peers an 
common precepts by which chil sien ® 
plaints ought to be regulated, an + in the 
conviction that “mismanagemer” 
dawn of life often overcasts its m 
and its close with a cloud of misery, 
neither skill nor fortune can dispers® 
Small-pox continues dread 
crease, particularly among in € 
the poor, Oh! that some p/au 
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devised, consistent with the liberty of the of course at the unexpected honour thus 
subject, to enforce universal vaccination! done him, and only here condescends to 
Redford-Row ; June 26.__D. Uwins.® _— notice the thing under the feeling that, 





—¥ The Reporter has accidentally seen a from the bungling manner in which it is 
paper, that he understands is sent out by a managed, some readers might be ready to 

rson calling himself Dr. Walker, with infer that Dr. U. had expressed himself 
ma of vaccine matter, in which his Unfriendly to vaccination, —a mistake 
(Dr. U.’s) name is introduced. He smiled which it would be of importance to correct. 
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Pe 
PRICES or MERCHANDIZE. May 24. June 21. 
Cocoa, W. I. common -- £3 0 0 to 315 0 | 210 0 to 218 O perewt. 
Coffee, Jamaica, ordinary 415 0 — 5 3 0 | 416 0 — 419 O do, 
“— yfne +» 511 0 — 513 01/5 40— 560 do. 
——, Mocha ---eeese 10 0 O —15 0 O 113 0 0 —20 0 0. do. 
Cotton, W.I.common-- 0 0 8 — 0 010 | 0 O 8E— O O 9! perth. 
——, Demerara---+*++ 0 0 ¥9€— 0 10400 9$— 0 010 do. 
Currants:++++++seeeees F918 O — O O O | §13 O — O O O percwt. 
Figs, Turkey «++eee---+ 3 5 O — 44 0 | 216 0 — 319 O do. 
Flax, Riga «++e++seeeee 49 0 O —350 0 0 149 0 0 — 0 O O per ton, 
Hemp, Riga, Rhine ----11 0 0 —42 00]000-— 000 = do, 
Hops, new, Pockets---- 4 0 0 — 5 00{]3 00-— 5 O O perewt. 
,Sussex,do. 310 0 — 40 0/)] 215 0 — 310 0 do, 
Iron, British, Bars ---- 810 O0:1.— 910 0 | 810 0 — 815. O per ton. 
,» Pigs «sees 6 0 09 — 610 O 510 0 — 610 0 do. 
Oil, Lucca -++e+eeeee-- 39 0 O — OO 0} 0 0 0 — O O O per jar. 
—, Galipoli--++---+- ---60 0 O — 0 0 0162 00— 00 0 per ton. 
Rags «coecesececseess 2 (1 O — OO VO O 118 0 — O O O percwt. 
Raisins, bloomor jar,ynew 310 0 — 000)]5 5 0— 000 do. 
Rice, Patna kind --.--. 014 0 — 016 0 |000— 000 = do. 
—, East India-.-+..5. O11 0 — 013 O 0110 — 013 0. do. 
Silk, China, raweeseeeees O18 1 — 11 551 01 — 1 =O 10 per Ib. 
—, Bengal, skein «++» 015 3 — 016 3 | 013 1 — 016 7 do, 
Spices, Cinnamon «++--- 0 7 7 — O 7 9|]0711 — 0 8 O. do. 
Cloves -seeeeere O 3S 8B — O 3B D9}|O 89 — 00 0 = do. 
,Nutmegs --ee-- 0 3 9 — 0 310}03 8 — 00.0 do. 
, Pepper, black... 0 0 72— 0 O 71} 00 7?}— 000 do. 
ywhitee. 0 1 3L— 0141/01 388— 01 4 do, 
Spirits, Brandy, Cogniac 0 3 6 — 0 + 0/0 3 3 — O 3 6pergal. 
,Geneva Hollands © 17— 018j];000-— 000. do, 
——, Rum, Jamaica.» 0 110 — 0 211043110 — 0 20 = do. 
Sugar, DrOWNsccccaccee Q 16 0 anu 2 13 0 4 11 0 anne 4 16 0 per cwt. 
—, Jamaica, fine ---- 311 0 — 314 0]3 8 O — 312 0 do. 
—, East India, brown 0 14 0 — 10 0/);012 0 — 015 0 do, 
—, lump, fine.-+.00.. 44 0 — 412 0/412 0 — 417 0 do. 
Tallow, town-melted.--- 118 0 — 0 0 0 ®.@.0 —.9.0. 0. Gx 
, Russia, yellow-- 116°0 — 000/115 0 — 115 6 do. 
Tea, Bohearccccecsssce0 2.5 ~ 0.3 63/0 2 6— 00 0 per lb. 
—,Hyson, best--ee-» O 3 4 —038/000-— 000 do 
Wine, Madeira, old ----22 0 0 —33 0 0 |28 0 0 — 33 O O perpipe 
—, Port, old coceceee 4 O O — 55 0 O |24 O 0 — 55 O do. 
—, Sherry ..+0+2...625 0 0 —60 0 0 |25 0 0 — 65 O O per butt 





Premiums of Insurance.—Guernsey or Jersey, 10s. 6d.—Cork or Dublin, 10s. 6d. 
—Belfast, 10s, 6d.—Hambro’, 7s. 6d. a 10s.—Madeira, 15s. 9d. a 20s, 0d.—Jamaica, 
»0s—Greenland, out and home, 5 gs. to 8 gs. A 

Course of Exchange, June 21.—Amsterdam, 12 9.—Hamburgh, 37 10,—Paris, 25 60. 


| —Leghorn, 471,—Lisbon, 514.—Dublin, 93 per cent. 


Premiums on Shares and Canals, and Joint Stock Companies, at the Office of Wolfe and 
dmonds'.—Birmingham, 6001.—Coventry, 10001.—Derby, 1351.—Ellesmere, 611.— 
Grand Surrey, 55l.—Grand Union, 211,—Grand Junction, 245l.—Grand Western, 3L 
icp and Liverpool, 3601.—Leicester, S00k-—Sanginats 34001.—Oxford, 6701.— 
rent and Mersey, .1900/.—Worcester, 25/.—East India Docks, 1601.—London, 
1083.— West India, 186/.—Southwark BRIDGE, 21/.'10s.—Strand, 51.—Royal Exchange 
Ditto ec 2601.—Albion, 501.—Globe, 134.—Gas Licut CoMPANY, 711.—City 
> be 
my 3 per cent. Reduced, on the 2ist was 80}; 3 per cent. Consols, —; 4 per 
Coe34 per cent, (1822) 98; 5 per cent. Navy, —. 


Gold in bar: 1 OZ.—N loons, 3/. 158,.—Silver in bars, 4s. 11d. 
8, 31, 17s, 6d. per oz.—New doubloons, pire Aol 
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[July 1, 


ALPHABETICAL List OF BANKRUPTCIES announced between the 20th of 
and the 20th of June, 1822: extracted from the London Gazette. Mey 


oe 


BANKRUPTCIES. [This Month 106.] 


Solicitors’ Names are in Parentheses. 


ABBOTT, S. Cumming-place, Pentonville, mer- 
chant. —_ and Co. L. 

Baillie, J. Aylesbury-street, Clerkenwell, iron- 
founder. (Martindale 

Bateman, A. Bristol, victualler. (Poole and Co. L. 

Beaumont, T. S. and J. Leicester, baker. (Jeyes, L. 

Bethell, T. Poole, painter. (Holme and Co.'L. 

Bell, ~) ~ acca wine-merchant. (Patterson 
and Co. 

a R. Aston road, Birmingham, brass-founder. 
(Holme and Co. L. 

Billington, J. Manchester, shopkeeper. (Adlington 


and Co. L. 

Blyth, J. Wellington, Shropshire, draper. (Adling- 
tou and Co. L. 

Bolton, W. Banbury, and T. Bolton, Grimsbury, 
Northamptonshire, coal-merchants. (Meyrick 
and Co, L. 

Boyd, S. C. Oxford, wine-merchant. pen L. 

Bradbury, R. Stone, dealer. (Barber, L. 

Bradshaw, J. Eccleshall, Staffordshire, butcher. 
(Hubbard and Co. Cheadle 

Drammall, G. Sheffield, merchant. (Duncan, L. 

Breedon, W. and H. Ruddington, Nottinghamshire, 

dealers in cattle. (Long and Co. L. 

—— ag Somersetshire, brewer. (Jenkins 
and Co. L. 

Cardwell, E. Thornhill, Yorkshire, iron-founder. 
(Battye, L 

Celson, W. Plymouth, grocer. (Swain and Co. L. 

Chasey, T. East Pennard, Somersetshire, butcher. 

Barfoot, L. 

Chetham, J. Stockport, money-scrivener. (Lowe 
and Co. L. 

Cobb, H. Graveney, Kent, farmer. (Lowe and Co. 

Coburn, T. Witney, ———. (Bousfield and Co. 

ee J. = R. Capell, Northampton, carriers. 

eyes, L. 

Collins, J. Vincent-place, City-road, — broker. 
(Fenton, L. 

Coppard, J. sen. Mitcham, drug-grinder. (Pocock 

Courthope, F. W. Langbourn Chambers, timber- 
merchant. (Pearson 

Cox, J. Pensford, Somersetshire, mealman. (Dix, L. 

Croxon, W. B. Burton, Latimer, Northamptonshiie, 
miller, (Nelson, L. 

Dodd, J. and W. Kirkoswald, Cumberland, grocers. 
_ (Battye, L. 

Ellis, T, Crooked-lane, drysalter. (Clutton and Co. 

Fothergill, W. Cannon-street road, ship-owner. 
f nd and Co. L. 

rower . S. and A. E. Liverpool, merchants. 

aylor 

Fulton, E. Earl-street, Blackfriars, coal-merchant. 
(Bowman. 

Furlong, W. and J. Bristol, haberdashers. (Wil- 

_ liams and Co. L. 
Gibson, W. and F. Tomm, Trinity-square, corn- 
, factors. (Parnther and Co. 

Goodeve, W. D. Wimborne Minster, Dorsetshire, 
brewer. (Minchen, L. 

Gould, W. and F. Greasley, Maiden-lane, Wood- 
street, hosiers. (Arden 

Goulden, J. Goulden-place, Hackney-road, car- 

nter. (Norton 

Graiton, J. Lapworth, Warwickshire, tanner. 
(Edmunds, L. 

Haines, J. Lubenham, Leicestershire, baker. (Mon- 
trion and Co. L. 

Hales, W. N. Bilston, Staffordshire, mercer, (Wil- 
liams and Co, L 

Harman, J. Lower Thames-street, merchant. 
(Clutton and Co. 

Harris, N. Southampton, eoach-master. (Wills 

Hentemen i, Lewes 

enderson, RK. Lowthian Gill, Cumberland “ 
dealer. (Addison and Co. L, Se neon 

Heys, J. Stockport, draper. (Battye, L. 

Hirst, J. dmondbury, Yorkshire, merchant. 

FS ag? lico-dealer. (H 

olden, J. rester, calico-dealer. amps 

Holden, O. Clitheroe, calico-manufactuser. ( amp- 

son and Co. Manchester 


ae 1.79 B. Liverpool, merchant. (Adlington 


eS Hum hreys, W. Billesdon, Leicestershire, draper. 


(Moore and Co. L. 
untingdon, J. Snow-hill, jeweller. Mayhew 


Hughes, T. Grosvenor- 
H ands RPh rrow, Chelsea, linen-trpe, 
usdand, Kt. Flymouth, mercer, (M 
Illingworth, HA. Fo nese, L, 
: ‘and Co.'L.” wey, merchant, (Bourdillo 
ackson, S. G. §. South Lynn 
Jermyn, J. Yarmouth, Ritig ‘~: rig 
Jenkins, T. Lianwithin, Glamorganshire, (Gren. 
Johnson, W. Gainsburgh, maltster, (Barng ante 
Johnson, S. Skinuner-street, Bishopsgate-street, ‘ 
F ee (Youn ” 
oplin, J. Sunderland, linen-draper. (Belt and Co, 
Jones, J. Coreley, Shropshi . i 
* “and Co. 1. " iropshire, lime-burner, (Billiani 
cison, I. Comb Down, Somersetshire 
Kent ear . » farmer, 
ent, T. Kirton Holme, Lincol 
(Jenkins and Co. L. nshire, butcher 
Laige, J. Wootton Bassett, Wilts, banker. (Mall 
Latter, J. Windsor, oilman. (Hindmarsh, L, 
Leigh, G. Wincham, Cheshire, dealer-in-coas, 
om Betley 
Lew “dr; King-street, Soho, chair-maker. (King 
and Co. 
Long, D. Andover, gun-maker. (Bousfield and(o, 
Lowry, J. Bunker’s-hill, Cumberland, lead-oe 
miner. (Clennell, L. 
Lyall, G. North Shields, merchant. (Francis, L. 
Maddock, C. F. 2 peng linen-draper. (Hine, L. 
Mathews, E. College-hill, Upper Thamesatre, 
merchant. (Richardson 
Mcrryweather, S. Longham, Hants, maltster, 
(Parr, Ringwood 
Marrow, T. Liverpool, money-scrivener. (Pritt 
Naish, F. Tiverton, Somersetshire, clothier. (Adliog- 
ton and Co. L, > : 
Newton, T. Holbeach, Lincolnshire, and W. Nev. 
ton a agg jobbers and wool-buyers. (Willis 
and Co. L. . 
Olley, T. Clare, Suffolk, maltster. (Stevens 
Paradise, J. Newcastle-street, Strand, jeweller. 
(Rosser 
—, H. A Lloyd’s Coftee-house, insurance. 
broker. vans : 

Piell, W. Brom ant, Herefordshire, builder. (Wil- 
liams and Co. L. ; 
Penvold, . we Clutton, Sosersetshire, builder. 

Burfoot, L. . 
Pick'nan, W. East Isley, Berks, grocer. (Wilde 
and Co. L. sae denowiat, (Stocker 
Port, F. J. Rugeley, Staffordshire, druggist. (Stocke 
and Co. L. " 
Potts, W. Sheerness, linen-draper. (Osbaldestov 
and Co, L. : 
Probyn, J. M. Long-lane, Bermondsey, surg°. 
Quilter, H. Leicester, victualler. (Holme ; 
Raine, J. Great Coram-street, merchant. (Wake, 
Sheffield 
Ralfo, J. Freshwater, Isle hes Wight, cora-dealer. 
Sewell and Co. Newpo 
Rechbeook. W. Lavenham, Suffolk, wy = 
Ridley T., J. Brown, and W. ay — 
orthumberland, brewers. (Francs, (Koizht 
Robertson, J. Old Broad-street, merchan 


’ 


d Co, 
Siunden, J. Holland-street, Bankside, factor 


Hutchinson 
Py T. Tidworth, Warren Farm, Hamp 
sn North Sh Boasts enertr. (Francis, L- 
Sporr, M. North Shields, : . 
Staham, 2 , Coliyuene, Lancashire, dyer. a 
and Co, L. se and C0- 
Stonall. G. Box, Wiltshire, tailor. (Poole am 
Trige, H. and a Ratclife, Hertford, erie 
hants. ewit _ (ble: 
Twycross, J. Westbourn, Sussex, fell-monger ( 
vens and Co. L. 


Tyler, W. Kimbolton, Huntingdonshire, curtiel, 


Forbes, L. 
Watsom W’ Chelsea brewer. (Vandereyh JL. 
Willing, S. Plymouth, corn-merchant. bite 
Wilson, T. 4 7 Yorkshire, off 
alifax - ies 
Wood W. Bramb , Lincolnshire, jobber 
Worthington, E. Stangate-strect, 


and I. 

Youn Ww. North Bank, near Regent's Pacer, L. 
Green, Camden Town, excanmitle ‘and C0. 

Young, D. Leeds, merchant. ( I ENDS: 
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am and Levy, Bath 
—— Ww. Clapton on 
‘Anderson, - and G. Wilson, 
t-lane 
E. - J. North Warnbo- 
rough, Hants 
Ayton, 1. and J. Sanders, New- 
; castle-u on-Tyne 
Batten, L. St. Alban’s 
Reaufoy, J. Meriden, Warwicksh. 
Bessel, C. Prospect-place, Surrey 
Benson, J. Birmingham 
Bedwith, T. Shropshire 
Bigg, J. and C. Hatfield 
Bird, T. Solihut Lodge, War- 
ickshire 
Booth, W. and R,. Bishopwear- 


th 

Boullen, Pp. Norton Falgate 
Bramall, J. Mossley 

Brittain, B. Sawbridgeworth 
Brown, s Canterbary 

. Fitzroy-squa 

rin D_ Havethills, Suffolk 
Clarke, Buckden, Huntingdonsh. 
Clume, J. Camberwell 
Cobham, W. jun. and T. Jones, 


Ware : 
Cook, J. yor h Yorkshire 
Cooke, T, and M. E. Brennan, 
Strand 
Cooper, R. Stratford 
Crossland, S. Live: pool 
Crump, J. oo 
Cartis, J. Fordingbridge, Hants 
Doorman, C. C. Wellclose-square 
Douthatt, S. Liverpool 
Driver, J. and M. Bristol 
Durrant, W. Finsbu 
Ellis, R. Dean-street, Southwark 
Elphick, W. Westham 
Evans, S. Bristol 
Eyre, WV. Cockspur-street 
Felham,T. Essex-buildings, Strat- 


or 

Forbes, J. and D. Gregory, Al- 
rag ya 

Forster, T.William-st. Newington 

Freame, T, Worcester 

Friend, ie E, H. and Ww. J. Sun- 
derland 

Furness, J. Liverpool 

George, W. Haymarket 

Gotebed, W. Stretham, Ely 

Goolwin, P. Llanrwst, Denbigh- 
shire 

Greaves, W. H. Philpot-lane 

Greaves, A. Queen-st. Cheapside 

Greenwood, T. jun. Preston 

Gregory, J. Blackwall 

Hampson, R. and T. Liverpool 

Hamilton, W. and M, Ayar, 
Riches-court, Lime-street 

Hartland, J. Gloucester 

Hawkins, Ww. = and J. Bir- 
miugham 7 ns 


Agricultural Report. 


DIVIDENDS. 
Hassell, J. Richard-st. Islington 


Hayzelden, W. Milton, Kent 
H ammerich, J. W. Liverpool 
Hill tH ag 
ill, 1. Hope, Derbyshire 
Hirst, J. Tower-street 
Hopwood, W. T. J. jun. and J. 
Horwich, Lancashire 
Hopper, C. Little Trinity-lane 
Humphreys, S. Charlotte-street, 
Portland-place 
Jacob, E. Liantrissent, Glamor- 
ganshire 
Jennings, C. Portsea 
Johnstone, J. Liverpool 
Kelty, A. Colonade, Pall Mall 
King, W. Birmingham 
Knowles, J. and H. Walker, 
Salford 
Lace, S. Liverpool 
Lavers, J. Kingsbridge, Devonsh. 
Leigh, S. Strand 
Lilly, N. Leeds 
Lincoln, R. St. James’s-street 
Lowes, G. Commercial-buildings, 
Mincing-lane 
Mackavoy, E, King-st. Greenwich 
M'Kay, R. Knutsford 
Maltby, W. jun. and W. Thorpe, 
— Bat 
M‘Mullen, W. G. and £. Hertford 
Maitland, D. New Bridge-street 
Marfitt, R. Pickering, Yorkshire 
Martin, C. Great Yarmouth 
Mayher, E. and J. Keeling, Staf- 
fordshire 
Mason, E.Worcester, and J. Penn, 
Lane End, Birmingham 
Melton, M. and T. or 
Mitchell, J. Essendon, Hertford- 
shire 
Mitchell, S. Dorking 
Mills, S. Stamford 
Molong, M. City-road 
Mulligan, T. Bath 
Mumby, R. Glamford Briggs, 
Lincolnshire 
Needham, R. Queen’s-buildings, 
Brompton-road 
Newcomb, W. Wood-st. Cheapside 
Oake, G. R. Circus, Minories 
Palmer, T. Gutter-lane 
Parkinson,G. Failworth, Lancash. 
Perkins, T. Manchester 
Pickering, J. Woburn-place, Rus- 
sell-square 
Pitt, R. Hallow, Worcestershire 
Prentice, W. Southwark 
Price, T. Rodborough, Glouces- 
tershire 
Polglasse, #. Bristol 
Pridham, J. Exeter 
Purkis, W. Portsmouth 
Ratcliffe, J. Manchester 
Reid, W. sen. Rosamond-street, 
~ Clerkenwell 
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Reynolds,R. Shobrooke, Devonsh. 

Reynolds, W. late of the ship 

Ri 3 . 

ichards, J. E. C. and J. ° 
_ St.2Martin’s-lane ee 

Richardson, G._Mecklenburgh- 
— ee Hs Yokes, Glou- 
cester-street, Queen-square 

Rist, C. Cornhill » 

Rolland, F. St. James’s-street 

merle, J. F. Pall Mall 

Sallows, R. Hadleigh, Suftolk 

Sandbach, J. Bird’s-buildings, 
Islington 

Scott, J. Huddersfield 

Sill, J. and W. Watson, Liverpool 

Smith, J. Shrewsbury 

Snuges, J. W. A. and J. Walley, 

me-street 

Steen, J. Fenchurch-street 

Stein, J., T. Smith, R. Stein, J. 
Stein, and R. Smith, Fen. 
church-street 

Sudlow, W. Manchester 

Sumner, C. C, Hillingdon 

Surrey, J. and J. Mark-lane 

Sweet,C. NorthTawton, Devonsh. 

Tarlton, J. Liverpool 

Taylor, F. Adlington 

Thompson, G. Preston 

Thompson, T. Camomile-street 

Threlfall, H. Blackburn 

Thurton, J. March, Isle of Ely 

beg = B. Newport, Monmouth- , 


shire 

Tickall, J. Crosthwaite, Cam- 

Ti ar Warrl 

pping, T. Warrington 

Todd, g Southam oa 

Treherne, J. St. Martin’s-street, 
Leicester-square 

Tucker, E. Deptford 

Warne, W. Bedford-street, Co- 
vent-garden 

Warner, R. Huntingdon 

Warner, A, St. Catharine-street, 
Tower 

Watkins, W. Norton, Worcestersh. 

Watson, J. Holwich, Yorkshire 

Watts, W. Gosport 

Wathen, ©. Salters’-hall court 

Welsh, W. Liverpool 

Webb, W. and H. Bristol 

Williams, J. Bishopsgate-street 
within 

Wilson, W. Gateshead 

Wilson, D. and A. Gresdale, 
Manchester 

Wilson, R. Clement’s-lane 

Wovodcock, W. Preston 

Woodhouse, T. Nottingham 

Wynde, J. Leominster 

= P. jun, and R. Anderson, 

a 


in 
Young, i Machen, Monmouthsh. 
Zachary, H. Lawrence-lane. 


MONTHLY AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


INCE our last Report, the aspect of 

the country, in all its productions, 
has been considerably reduced in verdure 
by almost constant 
drought, and excessive solar heat, alter- 
hating with chilling easterly winds. Thun- 
der-storms have been frequent, but the 
accompanying showers have not been suf- 
ficient to ‘moisten beyond the surface of 
© earth, or effectually nourish the vege- 
roots. The autumnal wheats, with 
sual local exceptions, will be a great 
» perhaps considerably beyond an 
€, and the harvest as early as in the 
Most favourable years. We do not recol- 

' to have seen the wheat in bloom ear- 


and luxuriance, 


tab 
the u 
Crop 
averag 


ec 


—_—. 


2 


lier; that critical process is now past on 
the best lands, where wheat, should not 
unfavourable weather intervene, will be 
cut in the middie of next month. Spring 
wheat, not so usual a crop as formerly, 
artakes of the ill success of the other 
ent corn crops, from the want of rain; 
and, should the same defect continue, 
those crops must be generally light at har- 
vest. ‘The perpetual atmospheric changes 
have had their invariable effect on the 
corn, from its grass to its present state; 
and the wheats have universally the blue 
tinge, with the spotted and striated leaf, 
the cars also being mostly discoloured. 
How far this may be productive of disease 
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is usually uncertain, dependant probably 
on circumstances, Some complaints still 
continue of the roughness and intractable 
state of the clays and heavy land fallows, 
which had no winter frosts to mellow and 
render them friable. The consequence 
will be not only a bad tilth, but. super- 
abundant crop of couch grass for future 
seasons. Turnip-sowing (few Swedes this 
year,) has been in full progress; but, 
should the drought continue, there will be 
no want of fly. On good and moist soils 
the potatoes look blooming and luxuriant ; 
on those of an arid description, the crop 
will be greatly defective: they are, how- 
ever, cheaper now in some parts of England 
than ever before known. Sheep-shearing 
has been universally early, and most suc- 
cessful, The wool, having had no impe- 
diment to its growth from the rigours of 
winter, and the sheep having been well 
kept, their fleece was early ripe, weighs 
well, and is full of condition. Notwith- 
standing the want of rain, the crops of 
grass, natural and artificial, with some 
failures, were never earlier or heavier, nor 
the hay better preserved, or of a more nu- 
tritious quality, being full of seed. Hops, 
with all the usual defects of an uncertain 
season, are likely to prove a heavier crop 
than may be agreeable to some consider- 
able holders. Many farmers, who conti- 
nue the old practice of broad-casting beans, 
will find the present season a corrective 
one. Soiling cattle and horses has been 
very successful. The advance on lean 
stock has continued, whilst the depression 
of price in meat and corn has been regu- 
larly progressive, forboding a still farther 
and perhaps considerable decline. Milch 
cows are cheaper ; pigs and pork below 
every thing else in price. In a consider- 


(July | 
able number of counti 
favourable, as respects the iene 
plenty of employ, and no reduction 
waee which, together with the . 
of necessaries, has great] . 
duced the mys Reman yet . 
the accounts are not so Satisfactory fron 
some of the richest and most fertile coup. 
ties, as from those of a directly opposite 
description. Apples are said to promise 
abundantly, and the crops of Pears to be 
somewhat better than was expected in the 
spring. Letters from Scotland do not 
speak very highly of the corn Crops; wheat 
most promising. The corn-markets, weary 
of the dominion of currency, have lately 
agreed to be governed by the weather: 
and a certain sect, styled political econo. 
mists, have succeeded, in the variable 
market of opinion, to all the odium cons. 
quent on our agricultural distress.—Days 
of uninterrupted sun-shine began in tie 
middle of May, and the thermometer ave. 
raged from 62 to 65; but from June 1 to 
26, it averaged from 68 to 75, and in the 
sun was from 100 to 108, thongli in the 
night it fell to 50, and often to 40.. Of 
rain there has been two or three showers, 
and one thunder-storm. 

Smithfield :—Beef, 2s. to 3s, 2d—Mut. 
ton, 2s. 4d. to 2s, 8d,—Lamb, 4s. 6d, to 
5s. 6d.—Veal, 3s. to 48,.—Pork, 2%. 4d. 
to 3s.—Dairy pork, 3s. 6d. to 4s.—Raw 
fat, 2s. 

Corn Exchange :—Wheat, 28s. to 60s,— 
Barley, 18s, to 26s.—Oats, 178, to 30s— 
The quartern loaf in London, 9}d.—Hiy, 
60s. to 86s.—Clover do, 68s. to 99%— 
Straw, 28s. 6d. to 48s. 

Coals in the pool, 36s. to 48s. 

Middlesex ; June 25. 








POLITICAL AFFAIRS IN JUNE. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 
HE past has been a month of 
great agitation! A population 
in an extremity of relative distress, 
with an inefficient Parliament, and 
crowds of state and political quacks, 
tendering their nostrums, and abusing 
the anxiety of the people. 
- All kinds of real property are de- 
preciated with reference to money. 
Land lets for half the rent of seven 
years ago. Houses in the best situa- 
tions in London fetch no premiums, 
and let at reduced rents. Country- 
houses and mansions may be had for 
two-thirds, Agricultural produce sells 
for half; manufactured goods are ge- 
nerally lowered thirty-five or forty per 
cent.; shipping property is reduced 
one-half; colonial property even to a 


ocks, debts, bills of exchange, mort- 


ages, and the interest of debts. Re- 
aie industry therefore 1s bafiled, and 
personal prosperity is become a spe 
cies of lottery. 
Asa means of simultaneously a 


e- 
ciating money, the Bavk of England 
have “agree to discount approved 
bills at ninety-six days for four a 
cent.; and it is understood that . 
bankers will discount good bills 
the same terms. There Wi 
quently be a market-price of four pé 


cent. and a legally attainable price of 
five cent. on long-dated or s¢ ar 


bills, as the parties agree. We 
cipate much commerc! 


the arrangement, and prefer of 
nitely to the dangerous expe Let 0S 
repealing the Usury ais 27 aoe 
and othe! 

jon 25 
debts, one per cent.—a 60 neces) 


hope it will pave the way to 
tion of interest of the stocks, 










1] conse- 


al benefit from 
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necessary to the ultimate security of 
the public and private creditor, as it 
is indispensable to the reduced means 
of the nation, and of individuals. 
“In the Chronology we have briefly 
noticed the various propositions dis- 
cussed in Parliament, with the divi- 
sions on them. Public gratitude at- 
tends the exertions of Messrs. Hume, 
MackinTOsH, BrRouGHAM, BENNETT, 
and WESTERN, in one House; and the 
Lords LANSDOWNE, HOLLAND, and 
Grey, inthe other House. They have 
warned and instructed ministers, if 
they have notimproved their practices, 
In truth, when Parliament met six 
months ago, the hopes of all England 
were directed towards it for measures 
of relief; but, after various plans 
gstentatiously brought forward, the 
session is about to terminate without 
ANY ONE HEALING MEASURE BEING 
ADOPTED; and ministers seem utterly 
tnable to suggest any plan calculated 
to remove or palliate' the diseases of 
the nation. Shifts, evasions, promises, 
and idle projects, have been brought 
forward and abandoned; but nothing 
statesman-like, or founded on great 
principles; and evils are left to work 
their own cure, or find their own level, 
whatever may be the intermediate 
consequences and saffering. 
Nothing even has been done for Ire- 


land, except by public sympathy work- ° 


ing against the stream of a bad sys- 
tem. On this 25th of June, the na- 
tional subscription for the Irish, impo- 
verished by tithes and high rents, 
amounts to above. 100,000/.; and, 
While we rejoice in announcing this 
fact, we should rejoice in a ten-fold 
degree if we could announce a general 
amelioration of the tithe-system, and 
some legislative regulation of the hor- 
rid rack-rent system, by which from 
dl. to 101. per acre is extorted for land 
remote from large cities. 

Some anxiety was created within 
the month by news of the interrup- 
- of trade with China. The Topaze 
i had had a quarrel, and killed 
Wo Chinese ; on which the local go- 
vernment properly suspended all in- 
tercourse ; but it is understood that the 

aris in train of adjustment. 

. Another attempt is making to re- 
a the ignominious Alien Law, as 
: bps to the Holy Alliance,—which, 
satisfied with money, demands the 
acrifice of our national honour and 
independence! 

The FRANCE, 
Mowsn venue and expenditure of 
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France has been laid before the French 
Chamber of. Deputies. ‘The esti- 
mated reveriue for 1823 amounts to 
909,130,783 francs, or 36,365,2311.: the 
estimated expenditure to 900,475,503 
francs, or 36,019,011/.; and this latter 
estimate includes the interest of her 
debt, which amounts only to 228,724,260 
francs, or 9,148,9701. 

Nevertheless, France is in a very 
precarious state, owing to the dis- 
pensing with the Charter, and to the 
superstitious and insidious policy of 
the court, 

SPAIN, - 

We subjoin an official report of tho 
Cortes on the villainous intrigues of 
which Spain is the silent and secret 
victim. In France the attack was by 
open assault; but, experience having 
proved the error of that system, Spain 
is assailed by. sap-and-mine. The 
Cortes seem, however, aware of their 
danger, and we hope they feel also 
that the attention of the civilized 
world is upon them. The fanatics and 
hired agents, having taken the field in 
Catalonia, have been dispersed by the 
energy of the constitutional troops. 
But there is deep play on the French 
frontiers ; and we suspect, in the end, 


the Bourbons will find that they have- 


been playing with edged tools in moro 
senses than one. 

The following Message has been 
addressed to the King of Spain, re- 
specting the situation of the country : 
~ Singe,—The representatives of the 
Spanish ‘nation assembled in Cortes for 
the present year, 1622, are overcome with 
grief at the prospect of the dreadful evils 
which afflict the country ; it has honoured 
them with the greatest confidence in con- 
fiding to them the care of its destinies, and 
they would show themselves unworthy of 
so high a favour, if they did not raise 
their voices to the angust throne of your 
Majesty, in order to unveil to the Con- 
stitutional King the dangers which menace 
this heroic nation. 

The language of truth is the only one 
which ought to be addressed to Kings who 
reign by the law; and who, bearing it al- 
ways in their hearts, aspire to nothing but 
the happiness of those they govern. Sire, 
this heroic nation is already fatigued by 
the continnal attacks of wicked men, and 
by the ‘blows they unceasingly aim at tts 
wise Institutions. Jt does not fear any 
attack in this respect, but it is irritated, it 
is exasperated, and the Cortes and the 
Constitutional King’ ought to tranquillize 
it, to secure its repose, to put anend to 
the conspiracies which are ou foot, and to 

revent the horrors that en oy ae 

It is now two years, Sire, sinc 

+B Majesty, 
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Majesty, as the fatner of the people, de- 
termined to contribute to their happiness 
—swore freely, and of all your own will, 
to the political Constitution of the Spanish 
monarchy. On the memorable day when 
your Majesty took a step so eminently 

lorious, all those Spaniards who love their 

ing and their liberty, delivered them- 
selves np to the most flattering hopes ; an 
event, as grand as unexpected, astonished 
Europe, overthrew the enemies of man- 
kind, and compressed the fiercest passions, 
Who was not then ready to believe that it 
was the moment the best chosen, and the 
best combined, to secure for ever the 
felicity, the glory, the grandeur, and the 

ower of the nation, which appeared to 

e dying and in despair? But, Sire, we 
are, alas! very far from having reapéd the 
advantages which that happy moment pro- 
mised us. 

Soon was developed the dreadful design 
of arresting the progress of liberty and 
intelligence—the most innocent and. the 
most legal assemblies were denounced as 
criminal, and the most illustrious patriots 
were persecuted with deadly hatred. 

Sire, the Spanish nation regards its li- 
berty as attacked—seeing with what slow- 
ness those who openly combated it are 
proceeded against and the insolence of 
the enemies of its Constitution, in speaking 
openly of their sinister projects, and in 
chanting already their next victory. 

Sire, the Spanish nation sees with dis- 
content and bitterness the administration 
of some of its provinces cunfided to in- 
experienced -hands—to individuals who 
are not liked by the people.—The impunity 
of real criminals, the unjust and arbitrary 
prosecutions, produce great scandal, aug. 
ment the anxiety of the good, aud may 
have melancholy consequences. 

_ And what will be the danger to the pub- 

lic tranquillity, if to these distrusts which 
afflict the natiou—to these fears which 
surround it—to these discontents which 
devour it—should be joined the machi- 
nations and the efforts of persons who un- 
fortunately have most influence on the 
simple class, and deceive the nation. The 
Cortes point out to you, Sire, those mi- 
nisters of the sanctuary; those ambitious 
prelates ; those men, who, having quitted 
the world and its interests to consecrate 
themselves to prayer and to virtue, now 
trample under foot the morality of the 
gospel, the spirit of true religion, and the 
doctrine of peace of their divine master— 
abusing the august and sacred functions 
of the priesthood, to sow superstition and 
disobedience, 

All that we have stated to yon, Sire, is 
but too fully proved by the different fac- 
tions which appear simultaneously in 
Catalonia, where the events are of stich a 
nature that it is hornible to recal them 
and the pen refuses to narrate them. , 


When the tvanguillity of the State is on 
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the point of being entirely annin; 

any prompt and efficacions rea : 
suggested, the Curtes would ‘At ag 
in the most sacred of their dati on 
is to labour for the preservation 4ng\ 
happiness of the heroic and Unforta : 
nation which they represent mr 


if 
not to address your Majesty wine 


respect, but with the ener veal 

able to the deputies of af bemriety 
pray, that, with a strong hand, the roots C 
80 many misfortunes—of so many dancers 
may be torn up, giving with all the vigour 
and the power granted by the law; a new 

and strong impulse to the government, in 

order that it may proceed with more har. 
mony, in unison with public opinion 

which rules the world, and the progres 
of which men can never arrest. 

To consolidate that opinion, Sire, which 
only now Consists in loving the Constita. 
tion to which we lave sworn, and which 
will be consolidated by frankness and good 
faith, all Spaniards should be persnaded 
that their Government is identified with 
the cause of liberty, and that the Throne 
and the National Representation form an 
indissoluble league, a barrier of brass, 
against which would be broken the pro 
jects and conspiracies’ of all those who, 
under whatever mask, wish to despoil us 
of the valuable treasnre of our guarantees, 

Let the people see power confided to 
men who love the public liberty; let the 
entire nation sce that the title and virtues 
of a true patriot form the only right, the 
only way to the presence of your Majesty, 
to deserve favour and obtain honours; 
and that all the rigour of justice and royal 
indignation may fall on the wicked who 
dare to profane your Majesty’s august ear 
sacred name to oppress the country al 
liberty. F 
- ‘This is what the Cortes expect and de- 
sire. They supplicate your Majesty © 
cause those apprehensions to cease, 
which we are the victims, and to prever 
the evils with which we are threate . 
by ordering that the volunteer ween 
militia. may be immediately angmen 
and armed thronghout the kingdom it 
the citizens armed for the defence ¢ o 
homes and their liberty, are aoe og 
supports of the Constitution; t <jhcns 
equal promptitude the pera y 
may be organised—that army, 5° ors 
of the gratitude of your Mae ad vite 
the country, and whose exploits eek 
tues are the admiration of the U 
At the same time the C 
your Majesty will make 
foreign governments who 
directly wish to interfere in ouf <itnation 
affairs, that the nation is not 0 hoe 
to receive laws, that it has agate NTP 
resources to cause them to be re defend 
and that if it lias been enabled i glory : 
its independence and its King Wt til 


it is with the same glory, and ’ ate! 
grea 
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greater efforts, that it will always defend 
its King and its liberty. 

The Cortes are persuaded, that your 
Majesty will adopt the most energetic 
measures to repress the misconduct of 
functionaries who trespass on and abuse 
their powers, and to exterminate the fac- 
tions wherever they may appear. The 
Congress flatter themselves, that with re- 
gard to Ecclesiastics and Prelates, who 
preach fanaticism and rebellion, your 
Majesty will take measures so energetic 
and so efficacious, that they will disappear 
terrified from the soil of Spain, never to 
return to blow the fire of discord, and light 
up the torches of superstition. 

The Cortes supplicate your Majesty to 
carry into execution these measures, which 
seem to them to be now indispensable, 
without prejudice to those which the at- 
tribntes of your Majesty may dictate to 
secure public order, and consolidate the 
safety of the State. 

‘The Cortes hope also, that your Majesty 
will strictly unite yourself to the National 
Representation, which is only actuated by 
the desire of rendering for ever stable and 
inviolable the throne of your Majesty, 
and the Constitution which governs us,’ 
and which the general and extraordinary 
Cortes promulgated in 1812. Strong, by 
means of this union, let us labour in con- 
cert fur the happiness of this heroic na- 
tion, and to render unalterable its repose, 
its holy laws, and its glory.” 

TURKEY. 

The legitimates have confederated 
to rescue this barbarous state from the 
domination of Russia, and the Greeks 
are left to their fate for daring to assert 
liberty and independance. 

Of all the events of this extermi- 
nating war, the destruction of the 
beautiful island of Scio, is one of the 
most afllicting. The following details 
are from the journals : 

Smyrna, April 17.—The rebellion in Scio 
Was occasioned by- the-landing—of 3 or 
4000 Greeks from the island of Samos, 
dso in revolt, when they were instantly 


joined by all the peasantry, who rose en - 


masse, took possession of the town, and 


drove the Turks into the garrison. The. 


latter had about 3000 troops; the Greeks 
had at least 20,000 men under arms. The 
lurks remained in the Castle, waiting for 
reinforcements, which were effectually 


granted to them by. the arrival of the’ 


Turkish squadron of forty-seven sail, com- 
manded by the Captain Pacha, who con- 
Veyed there a great. number of troops. 
An attack was then immediately made 
on the Greeks, who defended themselves, 

utwere defeated, and the Turks re-took 
Possession of the town. A scene of car- 
ee ‘hen took place horrible to relate,— 

“Ty male Greek was cut to pieces; and 


it is said that 15,000 have perished. Many 
fled to various parts of the island, and the 
Turks are in pursuit; the same dreadful 
fate awaits them, as they must submit to 
the Turkish force, which is strong. The 
town was given up to pillage and plunder, 
and all the females were made slaves, 
They were selling them at from twenty to 
forty piastres each, for Algiers and Egypt. 

Smyrna, April 18.—The Turks who 
landed at Scio on the 12th have shed much 
blood: 12,000 dead bodies of Christians, 
of all ages and both sexes, were lying iu 
the streets, squares, and environs of the 
city. The Turks had, on their side, 4,000 
killed, and 10,000 wounded. The Greeks 
are now entrenched in the mountainous 
parts of Scio. 

Trieste, May 11.—Thirty European fa- 
milies arrived here the day before yester. 
day, from Scio, and are now in quarantine. 
They state, that the carnage was dreadful: 
the greater part of the women have been 
carried off, and are to be conveyed to 
Asia; the men have been massacred, and 
the children have been preserved, in order 
to compel them to adopt the religion of 
Mahomet.—The number of Sciotes killed 
with arms in their hands is estimated at 
16,000, and that of the unfortunate per- 
sons who were massacred, though they 
took no part in the insurrection, at 
40,000. The ruin at Scio has spread ter- 
ror in the Levant, and menaces with new 


dangers the wealthiest Greek merchants. 


Intelligence has just been received, 
that numbers of Greck merchants, un- 
der the protection of the British am- 
bassador, have been seized and put to 
death in Constantinople. 

Cydonia, a city of Asia Minor, lately 
surprised and destroyed by the Turks, 
contained some establishments of great, 
public utility ; among others, a college, 
and a rich library. The barbarians 
set fire to every thing, and there is no- 
thing: now to be seen but the bones of 
the slaughtered, and the stones and 
bricks of the houses. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 
Some contention between KruRvVebe 
and the Cortes of Mexico is said to be 


adjusted, and the Gencralis declared’ 


Regent. 

A quarrel between San Martin and 
CocHRANE afforded temporary hopes 
to the enemies of liberty in Peru; but 
a government has been formed, and its 
provisions seem wise and liberal. 

In the Washington-like character of 
Bo.ivar, the Republic of Columbia 
seems to acquire stability; and. the 
following address of the Congress of 
Columbia, at the close of their late 
session, to the constituents and the 

people 
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504 
people at large, will illustrate the state 
of those countries :— : 

Columbians!—This day the Congress 
terminates the august duties with which it 
was. charged, and the members, your re- 
presentatives, retire to their respective 
homes, confident that they have accom- 
plished the object of your wishes. You 
are now possessed of such a Constitution 
as appeared best adapted to the condition 
of the country, and most calculated to in- 
sure to you your liberty and prosperity. 
The Republic has also been consolidated,, 
by the integral and legitimate union of the 
territories of which it is now composed. 
The duties of the rulers have moreover 
been defined and circumscribed; your 
rights are now placed under the most so- 
Jemn guarantees for their security. 

The territory is divided into depart-. 
ments, and these have received the neces- 
sary Organization in all the branches of 
government. Courts of justice have been 
established to settle your personal dif- 
ferences and to punish delinquents; and 
with a view to the cominen benefit and 
protection of the citizens, tribunals have 
been established in every province, for 
causes of lesser importance. The admi- 
nistration of justice influences, in a great 
measure, the safety of the citizen; it has 
therefore deserved the particular consi- 
deration of Congress. 

Ignorance was the basis on which the 
government of Spain built its power, as 
being the only condition that could uphold 
slavery; but a Republic like ours can 
alone be maintained by the united virtues 
and knowledge of its citizens. In order, 
therefore, to advance this great object, 
Congress has determined to establish 
schools, houses of education, colleges and 
nniversities, and has further appropriated 
the revenues of suppressed religious estab- 
fishments to its accomplishment. 

Nor has the condition of that unhappy 
portion of men who bore the mark of 
slavery among you been overlooked. In 
decreeing, however, the abolition of sla- 
very, in proscribing for ever this barba- 
rous custom, Congréss has not acted un- 
justly to innocent proprietors; it has paid 
the homage due to reason, without being 
deaf to the claims of property sanctioned: 
by good faith. 

The public revenue, greatly decreased 
by the calamities of a disastrous war, is 


re-established by economical and salutary, . 


laws, regulations having been adopted, 
which, whilst they increase the revenue, . 
will at the same time diminish the burdens 
that oppress the people. - No longer shall 
you pay the duties of alcabala on the ali- 
mentary produce of your industry; the 
import duties have been lessened as much 
as possible, and those on exports have 
also been considerably reduced. 

The distilling of spirituous liquors is 
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-free, and this exemption. wh; 
such heavy vexations frome mong 
must hereafter prove a fruitful soy 
riches and prosperity, By the — 
laws now in force, you wili be ena ys 
contribute to the wants of the State = 
small and equal scale, whilst at the sane 
time you gain your own livelihood with 
ease, As, however, the Government is 
still compelled to incur increased and un. 
avoidable expences, Congress has decreed 
a direct contribution, proportioned to the 
means of the contributors, equally pay 
able by all, and which shall be callecta 
without any additional expence, 

Such have been the labours of sour Re. 
presentatives, They trast they have {ij. 
filled your intentions; on you, therefore, 
depends what is still wanting to cons. 
lidate Columbia, and raise her to the high 
rank of strength and prosperity to which 
she is destined. Live in intimate and 
brotherly union, befriend each other, and 
admit not into your hearts either jealousy 
or rivalship. ‘These are: the fatal ars 
your enemies have unceasingly wielded, 
in order to spread discord among you, 
Union will make you strong, and puta. 
end to a cruel war of eleven years’ dura 
tion, Dissention will deprive you of te. 
pose, and of the genuine benefits to de 
derived from society. United you arein- 
vincible—disunion is the only enemy you 
have to fear. 

Obey, therefore, those laws you your 
selves have framed, for they were dictated 
by your representatives, aud duly respect 
those magistrates elected by your own 
suffrages. Think of the glory that willbe 
rendered to Columbia, if your happiness 
and welfare are secured. Remember, that 
nothing, at its commencement, is perfec, 
and that the influence of time and expe: 
rience is powerful, Law is the boundary 
of freedom, and this disappears when the 
laws become nerveless. A free press, 
that precious gift inseparable from justice 
and civil liberty, is the proper ao 
for fixing the opinions and expressing th 
sentiments. of a free people. Use it w! 
that moderation which is prescribed : 
laws, and thus will you preserve your ov 
rights unimpaired. You will eee 
your rulers within the limits dh : 
thority, and you will acquire t P 
provements suggested by experience 


, : ; int you 
Your representatives will acquaiD 
with the motives by which they have beet 


will explain what you 
and maha Leoues te you the — “ 
their decisions. They will act pe es 
merit your confidence ; and their © : 
and good faith will tranquillize wo 

Disregard, then, the eng pots 
rance and fanaticism.— 


aim at your. disunion ; they noah 
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on back to dependence and slavery, and 
romote your debasement aud oppression. 

To these the efforts of your enemies still 

tend, Possibly they will tell you that 

Congress has sought to disseminate im- 
ions and irreligions maxims; but know 

that they have merely sought to free re- 

ligion from the abuses under which it la- 
houred, without touching its essential 
oints. The god of these instigators is 
interest, and their religion is reduced to 
the idolatrous worship of their own pre- 


judices. Judge the Congress by their 


works, compare these with your own 
wishes and wants, and then conclude for 
yourselves. He who seeks to disunite 
you, is your enemy, and you should repel 
him as a disturber of the public peace. 
Congress has been actuated by no other 
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than the anxious wish of renderi a 
happy. To do this, it adopted shoes. very 
principles which yon yourselves long. azo 
promulgated, and which have uniformly 
constituted the happiness of other nations: 
Possibly it may pot have accomplished all 
that could be wished; but, it can assure 
you, it has done all that was in its power; 
Your welfare was its only object, and. this 
satisfaction is the only recompense: it 
expects, — 

The Portuguese legitimates seent 
anxious to make a stand in Brazil; 
but continued insurrections in the 
large cities demonstrate that the Bra- 
zilians will set up a free government}, 
like the other divisions of South 
America. 
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With Biographical Memoirs of distinguished Characters recently deceased. 
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CHRONOLOGY OF THE MONTH. 

AY the 27th.—A riot took place 

among some drunkew workmen in 
Peter-street, Westminster, in which up- 
wards of 200 persons commenced a yene- 
ral attack upon the honses in that veigh- 
bourhood. The Westminster police were 
called out, the Riot Act read, and thirty- 
four of the rioters were secured, 

— 29th. The Society for the Encou- 
ragement of Arts, Manafactures, and 
Commerce, held its annual meeting for the 
distribution of rewards, for the first time, 


in Drury Lane Theatre. The Duke of. 


Sussex presided, a great number of prizes 
were distributed to meritorious persons ; 
and the spectacle, altogether, was interest- 
ing and imposing. 

— 29. A general court of the East 
India Company proprietors was held this 
day, for laying before them the unanimous. 


resolution of thanks, voted by the Court. 


of Directors to the Marquis of Hastings, 
Governor-General of Bengal, &c. which 
Was agreed to in the following terms, and 
which we are justified in adding, expresses 
also the voice of the whole nation : 

At ageneral Court of Proprietors, held.on Wed- 

nesday the 29th of May, 1822:— 

Solved unanimously—* That this Court most 
cordially concur with the Court of Directors in their 
ee. of the unremitting zeal, and eminent 
mais with which the most noble the Marquis 
7 es has, during a period of nearly nine:years, 
- a astered the government of British India with 
= high credit to himself, and advantage to the 

Erests of the East India Company. 

That this Court, referring to the sentiments ex- 
ee by themselves, and the Court of Directors, 

ecember, 1816, on returning thanks to Lord 
tgs, for his skilful and successful operations 
tion And against the Nepaulese; to their resolu- 

1 Of the 3d of February, 1819, recognizing the 
tlaeniehons enerzy of those measures, which ex- 
blished eda great predatory power that had esta- 
eniats ‘self in the heart of Hindoostan, whose 
Patible 2 a pervence had shown to be alike incom- 
SiS, and these eerty OF the Company’s posses= 


d the general tranquillity of India; ap-. 


patins atthe same time, the foresight, prom pti- 


and vigour, with which his lordship, bya com> 


bination of military with political talents, had anti. 
cipated and encountered the proceedings of an hos- 
tile confederacy among the Mahratta States, de 
feated their armies, reduced them to submission, 
and materially lessened their means of future ag- 
gression; referring also to the resolution of the 
Court of Directors, of the 10th March, 1819, in which 
they appeal, at the close of two glorious and suc- 
cessful wars, to the Records of the East India Com- 
pany, forthe great services which his lordship’s un~ 
wearied assiduity and comprehensive knowledge of 
the Company’s affairs had enabled him to render to 
its most important interests: this Court cannot, 
but with the highest satisfaction, witness their exe- 
cutive authority again coming forward at the termi-. 
nation of a career so useful and brilliant, to express 
and prommstents their sense of his tordship’s exalted 
merit, and their deep regret, that domestic circum. 
stances should withdcaw him from the government 
of their Asiatic territories. ms : 
“That this Court strongly par‘icipate in that 
regret, and request the Court of rae pe to convey, 
to the Marquis of Hastings, governot-general and 
comm ander-in-chief, these expressions of their un- 
feigned admiration, gratitude, and applause.” 


— 350. A magnificent féte, given at the 
Opera House, for the relief of the dis- 
tressed Irish peasantry, which was at- 
tended by all the rank and fashion of the 
metropolis, and by the king and branches 
of the royal family. 

‘— 31. Mr. Scarlett moved. the second 
reading of the Poor Removal Bill, in the. 
House of Commons; but, on a division, it 
was negatived by a majority of sixteen. 

June 4. Sir James Mackintosh brought 
forward. his motion in the House of Com- 
mons on the barbarous state of the Cri- 
minal Laws; and, after a powerfal speech, 
moved “ that the House should, early in 
the next session, take into considera-. 
tion the means of giving greater efficiency. 
to the Criminal Law, by abating the pre- 
sent undue rigour of punishment, by im- 
proving the state of the police, and by es- 
tablishing a new system of transportation 
and esa wapgean’ The i aa was 
negalived by a majority of sixteen. _ 

. 4. T he poet noses. of the Horticul. 


tural Society was this day celebrated at. 


the Freemason’s Tavern, The dessert 


presented a rich display of fine-grown 
fruits, 
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fruits, among which were four magnificent 
pine-apples, weighing together 32lb. 10 oz. 

— 5. The Regents’ Canal Company 
held their half-yearly meeting this day. 
The quantity of the tonnage for 1821, con- 
veyed on the canal, amounted to 157,000 
tons, being an increase of 43,000 tons on 
the corresponding five months of the pre- 
ceding year. 

— 6. A court of Common Council was 
held this day, to take into consideration 
the Report of the Committee on the erec- 
tion of a new London Bridge. The Re- 
port stated, that the Committee of the 
Honse of Commons had come to a resolu- 
tion, reqnesting the’'Corporation to adver- 
tize for plans for the erection of a new 
bridge of five arches. Mr. Oldham 
moved several resolutions expressive of 
the opinion of the court, that a new bridge 
was unnecessary, which were carried. A 
new bridge is, nevertheless, to be erected 
forthwith, and is a most desirable object. 

— 6. A fire broke out on the premises 
of Mr. Briggs, a tallow-chandler in Old 
Gravel-lane, Ratcliffe Highway, by which 
the dwelling-house, and an extensive line 
of workshops, &c. were destroyed. 

— 7. Mr. Cooper, in the court of King’s 
Bench, moved for a rule, calling on the 
sherifis of London to account for Mr. 
Carlile’s property, seized hy them for 
fines of 1,500]. in 1819. On sentences 
being passed of three years’ imprisonment, 
and fines of 1,5001., the sheriff, one Roth. 
well, quitted the court, aud proceeded 
with his deputy and officers to Carlile’s 
shop, seized his entire stock, and conveyed 
it to Chancery-lane, where it has remained 


since. The surviving sheriff, Mr. Parkins, 


has been served with a copy of a writ by 
Mr. Carlile’s attorney, It is an obvious 
inconsistency, that the whole of a man’s 
property should be taken from him in 
iquidation of a fine, and that he should 
also be confined till the fine is paid. 

— 10. The sale of the splendid furni- 
ture of Wanstead-house commenced this 
day. For three weeks previous, npwards 
of 5,000 persons had daily viewed the pro- 
perty. The catalogue is in three 4to, 
parts of 130 pages each, and the sale 
extends to thirty-two days. 

_— 11. Mr, Western brought forward 
his motion in the House of Commons, 
“relative to the resumption of cash pay- 
ments as the cause of agricultural dis- 
tress ;” and, after an able speech, moved 
that a committee be appointed to consider 
the effect of that Act on the general con- 
dition of the country. The discussion was 
adjourned to the following day, when his 
motion for a committee was negatived by 
a majority of 134. 

— 12, Dr. Lushington applied to the 
Prerogative Court tv try the validity of 
the instrument, purporting to be a testa- 
mentary paper executed by the late king, 

1 





in favonr of Lady Olive Otherwise een 
cess of Cumberland, of whi te 
isa copy :— . Which the fuloving 


be ‘. yoyo “St, Jame 
n Case of our royal demi ; . 
queath'o Olive, our bahar fase 
er, the sum . com ; 
successor to pay the same peisintemeet Our heir ang 


toour said; 
for her use, a8 a recompense for them 
may have known through her fathers ume 


J. DUNNING, CHATHAM, 

June 2, 1774.” CHATHAM, WARWIck, 
The coart determined, however, that it 
had no jurisdiction. 

— 14, The Marquis of Lansdow 
brought forward a motion on the Stale 
of Ireland, and concluded his speech } 
moving, “that it is the opinion of this 
House that the state of Ireland indis 
sibly requires the immediate attention of 
parliament, with a view to improve its 
condition, and more effectually to secure 
its tranquillity. ‘The motion was, hoy. 
ever, negatived by a majority of 48, 

The same day Sir James Mackintosh, 
in the House of Commons, after a forcible 
and eloquent speech, moved “that the 
Alien Bill be read a second time this day 
six months.” The motion for the second 
reading, we are sorry to say, was however 
carried by a majority of thirty-four. 

The electors of Southwark commemo 
rated the return of Sir Robert Wilson bya 
dinner, which was numerousty attended, 
and a variety of patriotic speeches were 
made by Sir Robert and his political friends, 

— 19. Mr. Hume brought forward Mr, 
Daly’s promised motion in the Honse ot 
Commons, for a commutation of the Irish 
tithes. In the course of a speech of three 
hours, he gave an affecting picture of the 
miseries produced by the Ecclesiastical 
System of Ireland, and concluded witha 
motion; but Sir John Newport pro osed, 
as an amendment, “that the House 
should pledge itself to take the subject of 
tithes into their consideration early in the 
next session, with a view to substitute a 
method of providing for the established 
church different from the present vexations 
and injurious system.” ‘This reason le 
amendment was however negatived. 

— 20. A fire broke out in St, Joke. 
street, Clerkenwell, on the premises 0 


Mr. Henus, a farrier, which consumed 


hi he adjoining premises. 

— %. This day. the Bank directors 
gave notice of their future ine of 
discount approved bills re ninety-six days, 

fi er cent. interes | 
pret The Duke of Portland movel 
the second reading of Mr. —_ 
Roman Catholic Peers Bill for eres 
them to sit in the House of Lore aha 
Eldon, Colchester, Redesdale, an ably 
pool, opposed the motion, whieh ~ ne 
supported by the Lords Grey, aie, 
Grenville, and Holland. On oe ing 500 
the bill was lost by 171 to 129, sinaived, 
votes! The lord chancellor m that 
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Marriages and Deaths 
that the exclusion was a fundamental prin- 


1822+] 


ciple of the constitution, and the chief se-. 
curity of the ascendancy of the Protestant 
religion, The Marquis A pwn as and 

4 Erskine contended that it was a 
— founded on falsehood and perjury, 
aud continued in the spirit of wwonetne 

— 24, Mr. BROUGHAM, in one of the 
ablest speeches ever delivered in parlia- 
ment, exposed the increasing and dan- 
gerous influence of the crown, but his mo- 
tion to impugn it was “ey by 216 to 101. 

MARR ; 
“The Rev. William W. Pym, to Miss 
Sophia Rose Gambier. 

The Rev. Charles Cole, of Poplar, to 
Harriet, only daughter of W. Rediter, of 
Stamford, 

Join Scott, esq. of the Ordnance Office, 
to Anne Elizabeth, daughter of Richard 
Welbank, esq. of the Tower. 

Charles Brownlow, esq. M.P. for Ar- 
magh, to Lady Mary Bligh, eldest daughter 
of the Ear] and Countess of Darnley. 

R. Tubbs, esq. of Harlesdon, Middlesex, 
to Sophia, youngest daughter of the late 
R, Woodmass, esq. 

Henry Richard Drummond, esq. R.N. 
to Jane. Hannah, daughter of Richard 
Ellis, esq. of Sudbrooke Holme. 

Mr. John Scaife, of New Bond-street, 
to Sarah Frances, second daughter of the 
laie Mr. Martin Callow. 

The Rev, W. Williams, B.D. of Has- 
cari tigg Miss Sophia Anne Catherine 

wford, 

The Hon. C. Petre, to Eliza, daughter 
of % late E. Howard, esq. F.R.S. 

. Blakistone, esq. to Miss S. Hum- 
phreys, of Mickleham, Surrey. 

W. H. West, esq. to Elizabeth Dorothy 
Blyth. 

Lieut. Henry Jellicoe, r.n. of Wands- 
worth, to Jane, daughter of Sir A. B. 
King, bart. of Dublin. 

Henry H. Goodall, esq. of the India 
mg a Mary, daughter of H. Smith, 
€sq. of Peckham. 

W. Carroll, esq. to Elizabeth, relict of 
George Thackrah, esq. of Twickenham. : 

Nathaniel Ellison, of Lincoln’s Inn, esq. 
'o Frances Gregg, daughter of the late 
John Wombwell, esq. 

W. Scott Preston, esq. to Margaret 
Grace Gordon, youngest danghter of the 
late Peter Laurie, esq. of Blackheath. 

_J. Nicholas Fazakerley, esq. to Eleanor, 
sixth daughter of M. Montagu, esq. 

John Kirkman, esq. of Alpha-road, to 
flizabeth, eldest daughter of Thomas 
levalier, esq. of South Audley-street. 

€ Rev, James Marshall, minister of 

Outer High Church in the city of 
asgow, to Mary Catharine, eldest daugh- 
Two ig Rev, Legh Richmond, rector of 

Mr. William Proctor, of New 

; ! ewcastle, to 

lis Deeble, of Londom 
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Mr. Joseph Rawlings, of Nelson-square 
London, to Sarah Maria Ann, Widest 
daughter of Samuel Gappy, esq. of Bristol, 

Mr. Joseph Yallowley, to Miss Aun 
Burgh. 

Lord Francis Gower, second son.of the 
Marquis and Marchioness of Stafford, to 
Miss Greville, daughter of Lady C, 
Greville. 

J. H. Hntchinson, esq. captain in the 
first regiment of Guards, to the Hon. 
Margaret Gardiner, youngest daughter. of 
the late Lord Viscount Mountjoy. 

Mr. Thomas Deacon, of Skinner-street, 
to Anne, daughter of the late J. Fuller, esq. 

DIED. . | ) 

In Great George-street, Enston-square, 
Robert Barry, esq. of the Middle Temple, 
barrister-at-law. 

On Putney Heath, Richard Brant, esq; 

At Collier’s Wood, 70, W. Merle, esq. 

At the Bedford Hotel, Covent-Garden, 
47, the Honourable Samuel Hinley Ougley, 
of Sandy-place, Beds, 

In Green-street, Grosvenor-square, John 
Pusey Edwardes, esq. of Pusey-hall, 
Jamaica, ) 

In Upper Gloucester-street, New Road, 
Eliza, wife of J. E. Bicheno, esq. 

In Russell-square, E. M. daughter of 
T. S. Benson, esq, ° 7 

At Maida Vale, 16, Isabella, only daugh- 
ter of the late Mr. Grieve, of Bond-street. 

At Camberwell, 63, Mr. W. Barnard 
Hutton. 

In Upper Grosvenor street, Mrs, Coote 
Manningham, widow of the late Col. M, 

At Brockham-green, near Dorking, 51, 
Mr. Burnard, formerly of Fleet-Market, 

At Pinner Green Lodge, 79, Daniel - 
Willshen, esq. 

At North End, Fulham, 43, of a nervous 
consumption, John M‘Adams, esq. late of 
Gerrard-street, Soho. 

At Camberwell, 72, John Gale, esq. 

At Ealing Park, Anne Fisher, widow of 
the late Cuthbert Fisher, esq. 

At Cheshunt, Frederick Baskerville, in- 
fant son of Thomas Walton, esq. 

In Wells Row, Islington, the only son 
of Mr. Hunter. 

At Enfield, 65, W. Beckett, esq. 

On Clapham-common, 9, the eldest son 
of John Shewell, esq. 

In Russell-square, Eliz. Meux Benson. 

In Baker-street, the infant daughter of 
W. James, esq. M.P. 

At Highgate, 14, Maria, eldest daughter 
of William Domville, esq. 

In Duke-street, Westminster, 97, Mar- 
garet Bankes, widow of H, Bankes, esq. 
of Kingston-hall, and mother of H. Bankes, 
esq. M.P. 

Ke Croydon, 97, John Brickwood, esq. 

In Red Lion-square, William Duff, esq. 
of Nicholas-lane. 

Caroline Henrictta, youngest daughter 
of Granville Venables Vernon, esq. vm 
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568 Deaths in and near London. 


At bis house, at Lambeth, after a very 

Jong and painful illness, which he bore 
with patience and resignation, David 
Jones, esq. of New Inn, solicitor, whose 
death tas caused the deepest regret to the 
extensive circle of his acquaintance. 
. Iu Burton-crescent, much regretted by 
ali who knew him, 68, John Barnwell 
Murphy, esq. formerly of Gray’s Inn. He 
was a devont Christian, a sincere friend, 
and a traly honest man. 

Iw Portman-square, 14, Laly Anna 
Maria Pelham Clinton, eldest daughter of 
the Dake and Dachess of Newcastle, 

At Ham, 76, Margaret, wife of General 
Gordon Forbes. 

James Brownley, es7. 48, whose memory 
will long be dear to an extensive circle in 
the metropolis. His extensive knowledge, 
the liveliness of his fancy, the amenity of 
his manners, and his correct, but easy and 
unaffected elocntion, made his society be 
generally courted before he was emanci- 
pated into manhood. He entcred life 
with the most flattering prospects, but, 
as they were unfortunately clouded by 
severe and frequent disappointments, he 
sought relief for his wounded spirit in 
convivial society, and he speedily shone as 
a luminary of first order among the wits 
and orators of the club.of ‘ Brilliants,’ in 
Chandos-street. In the year 1799, he be- 
came one of the founders of the club of 
* Eccentrics,’ in May’s-buildings, St. Mar- 
tin’s-lane, which he occasionally . visited 
until within a few weeks of his decease, 
and of which during the period of twenty- 
three years he continued to be the most 
distinguished ornament. About the period 
of the establishment of tne Eccentrics, he 
became acqnainted with a gentleman con. 
nected with the press, who, after much 
persuasion, prevailed upon him to accept 
an engagement as a Parliamentary Re- 
porter, and general contributor to a daily 
paper. It is almost superfluous to say 
that, in every department of his new pro- 
fession, he stood pre-eminent. It is only 
to be regretted that he should have passed 
the remainder of his life, until advanced 
years and severe corporeal infirmities 
compelled him to desist from his labours, 
in reporting the speeches of men, who, 
with two or three splendid exceptions, 
were very far his inferiors in intellectual 
attainments and the powers of eloquence, 
With one of those exceptions, (we mean the 
late Mr. R. B. Sheridan,) accident brought 
him acquainted about the year 1807, and 
an intimate friendship resuited from their 
casual interview, which terminated only 
with the existence of Mr. Sheridan, They 
frequently spent several days together in 
rural excursions, and Mr. Sheridan was 
often heard to declare that they were the 
happiest days of his life. Mr. Brownley 
was jn politics a Whig; and, in religion, a 
Presbyterian of the ehurch of Scotiand., 





At his house in Bolt {i ’ 
Jerningham, esq. He a a Eder 
son of the late Sir William Seivingt 
bart. heir and claimant of the a, 
barony of Stafford, by Frances enn 
of Henry, the twelfth Viscount Dil ‘4 
Ireland: he married in 1994 Eni 
daughter of the late Nathaniel Middleton 
esq. by whom he has left four children 
He was originally educated for, and called 
to the bar; but, with a disinterestedne, 
which characterized him thronsh life 
having accepted the office of secretary t 
the Board of British Catholics’ he é, 
voted himself to his honorary duties 50 x 
altogether to sacrifice his profession, The 
task which he thus undertook was one of 
peculiar delicacy and importance, not 
only as it related to the Catholics, butt 
the whole body of the public. The thanks 
of that body he repeateilly received; even 
other mark of their approbation, or tes. 
timony of the grateful sense they enter 
tamed of his services, he declined accept: 
mig. In private life he practised the 
greatest of all virtues, true, genuine, and 
universal benevolence, from an impulse of 
natire, as well as from a sense of duty: 
he entered with generous concern into 
whatever affected the interests of a fellow. 
creature, and never appeared so happy s 
in the performance of some good. Ini 
manners he was affable, in his temper 
cheerful, in his affections warm, in his a 
tachments ardent and sincere. He is said 
to have never made an enenny ; and seldom 
made an acquaintance without gaming a 
friend. To the Catholic body his loss 
great; to his friends most bitter; to his 
disconsolate family irreparable ; yet must 
they dwell upon his memory with ple 
sure, and in time me soothed by the 
collections of his worth. . 

At Hammersmith, Mrs. Earle Dre 
Grosvenor ; she was riding in her carnage 
through Hammersmith, when het groom 


and coachman were grossly assaulted by! 


fellow who attempted to get up = 
the carriage. After a desperate ee ’ 
he was secured, and conveyed he 
magistrate, when Mrs. Drax anes ’ 
attended. On being committed 1 be 
he making an affecting appeal to Te 
to proseente him for the offence, 1 cil 
score of humanity to his wife a fe 
dren, she wished to extend raph set 
prisoner, but the magistrate a y af 
suffer it. The lady was 80 & ay for 
fected at the appeal of the prison 
mercy, that she fell mto the rae 
of her servants ina fit: she tn medical 
convulsed, and by the timet “A corps 
aid could be obtained, she was h 
owing to an ossification bey heart. 
In Cavendish-square, 

Horatio Walpole, earl of Orford: (of wim 


our 
biographical particulars will be given. ™ 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES, 
With all the Marriages and Deaths. 
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yORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 
HE. northern counties were, on the 
4th ult. visited by violent storms of 
thunder, lightning, and rain; considera- 
ble injury was done to vegetation, and 
in several of the large towns business was 
entirely interrupted. 

A great improvement is how making on 
the London road, over Gateshead-Fell : 
an even line has been made of three miles 
from that place. 

Married.] Mr. J. Burnett, of Lisle- 
street, to Miss A. Harrison, of the Butcher- 
bank; Mr. H. Winship, to Miss J. 
Gilchrist; Mr. R. Wilson, of Dean-street, 
to Mis. Scott, of the Vorth-lane: all of 
Newcastle Mr. T. Bulmer, to Miss J. 
Hopper; Mr. W. Brown, to Miss M. 
Best; Mr. T. Hopper, to Miss J. Jackson: 
all of Durham.—Mr. R. Reavely, to Miss 
J. Longcake, both of North Shields.—Mr, 
E. Dixon, of North Shields, to Miss J, 
Reed, of the Low Lights.—Mr. T. Glover, 
to Miss A. Reavely, botli of South Shields. 
—Mr. W. Kirk, to Miss Arthur, both of 
Sunderland.—Mr. T. Sowden, to Mrs. E, 
Lumley, both of Darlington.—Mr. J. 
Brown, to Miss Jenks, both of Alnwick, 
—Mr. Joseph Johnson, of Westwood, to 
Miss A, Wilkinson, of the Windy Walls, 
Newcastle. — The Rev. J. Blackburn, 
vicar of Gainford, to Mrs. Jane Dunn, of 
Dutlam.—Mr. R. Dodds, of Ilderton, to 
Miss M. Brown, of Wuoler Bridge End. 
—Mr. W. Rutherford, to Miss E, Davison, 
both of Woodburn, 

Died.] At Newcastle, in Forth-street, 
Mr. F. Foreman.—Mr. J. Wardle.—In 
Strawberry-place, Mr. J. Harvey, greatly 
regretted.<—In Mosley-street, 64, Mr. 
Miller, justly respected. — 76, Mrs. J. 

olam.—At Gateshead, at an advanced 
age, Mrs. Spencer.—At Sunderland, Mrs, 
A. Errington, of Newcastle.—56, Mr. W. 
Dodds, suddenly, — 50; Mr. Hunt, sud- 
deuly,.—79, Mrs. J. Baxter. 

At North Shields, 61; Mrs. J. Jackson.— 
At the Windmill-hills, Mr. D. Darling, of 
vewcastle, much respected.—92, Mr. J. 
Cogdon, deservedly regretted. 

At Bishopwearmouth, #1, Mr. S. El- 
eiby.—-85, Mr. J. Vipond, sen.—80, Mr. 
J. Auzhton.—66, Mrs. H. Wetherbuain. 

’ At lynemouth, Mis. Koxby.—At Hex- 
ey 42, Mrs, Wheatley.—61, Mr. J. Sto- 
gs Mr. A, Smith.—At Rothbury, 
i rs. 8. Bolam.—At Earsdon, 57, Miss 

> Bell—At Cramlington, 70, Mr. S: 
en le West Burton, Wensleydale, 
hil P04 Rev. Jeff. Wood, A.m.—At Tenter- 
Den” Wooler, 74, Miss Elizabeth 

ee Ox-hill, 76, Mr. T. Brown. 

the Grove, near Durham, 63, 
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Stephen George Kemble, esq. formerly 
manager of the Theatres Newcastie-upon- 
Tyne, Glasgow, Edinbargh, and Drury- 
lane. In private life he was a social, 
lively companion; on the siage he was 
chiefly remarkable for playing ‘Sir John 
Falsiaff,” it is said, without stuffing. [Fur- 
ther purticulars of this gentleman will be 
given in our next.] 


CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 

' Married.) Mr. J. Hewett, to Miss 
Hewson; Mr. J. Reed, to Miss J. 
Hetherington ; Mr. C. Minshaw, to Miss 
M. Batty.—Mr. W. Sowerby, to Miss Bb. 
Millican; Mr. J. Owen, to Miss M. 
Wallace; Mr. R. Hagwood, to Miss M. 
Davison: all of Carlisle—Mr. J. F. H. 
Smyth, of Fisher-street, Carlisle, to Miss 
S. Ramshay, of Brompton.— Mr. J. 
Westray, of Whiteliaven, to Miss C, Relph, 
of Wigton.—Mr. R. Brown, of Working- 
ton, to Miss A. Sanderson, of Maryport, 
—Mr. J. Graham, to Miss S. Shields; 
Mr. J. Peet, to Miss E. Thompson: all of 
Workineton.—Mr. E, Dobson, to Miss 
M. Pelter, both of- Penrith—Mr. ‘A. 
Hurst, to Miss E. Docker ; Mr. T. Wilson, 
to Mrs. M. Crosby; Mr. T. Murgatroyd, 
tu Miss J. Piekthall: all of Kendall.—Mr. 
A. Hindmarch, of Little Harle, to Miss 
E. Henderson, of Kidlaw.—C. S. Sutton, 
of Houghton, to M. Sturdy, of -Great 
Orton, both of the Society of Friends.— 
Mr. T. Fosster, of Longrigg-Thorn, to 
Miss M. Blenkensop, of White-Flatt. 

Died.] At Carlisle, in Englishgate, 38, Mr. 
J. Gate.—In Spring-garden-lane, 59, Mrs. 
M. Wilson. — 67, Mrs. R. Stadholme. 
—In Scotch-street, 35, Mr. P. Lennon. 
—26, Mr. B. Donaldson.—In Botcher- 
gate, 58, Mrs, E. Maxwell.—At Working- 
ton, 85, Mr, Joseph Grayson.— Mrs. 
Russell. 

At Whitehaven, 74, Mr. A. Nicholson.— 
73, Mrs.C. Richardson.—26, Miss F. Scott. 
. At Penrith, 26, Miss M. A. Garnett. 
—83, Mrs. E. ‘Tweddle.—2?2, Mrs. A, 
M‘Clennan, — 

“At Cockermouth, 88, Mrs. M.Armstrong, 
one of the Society of Friends. 

At Brampton, 77, Mr. C. Hodgson. 

At Kelso, Mr. G, Elliott, of Newcastle, 

At Turnshaw, 47, Mrs. M. Story, much 
respected. — At Stainton, 68, Mr. Ww. 
Siaig.—At Bowness, 66, Mr. J. Topping; 
much respected.—At Morsdale, 58, Mr. 
R. Barrow.—At Alston, 20, Miss Wilson. 


YORKSHIRE, 
An institution for tlie encouragement of 
the fine arts in the northern district has 
been established at Leeds, aud the first 


exhibition contains many cfforts of the 
$C pencil 
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pencil which do honour to the English 
school. 

A number of gentlemen of Huddersfield 
and the neighbourhood are about to 
establish a society for disseminating prin- 
ciples for the promotion of permanent 
and universal peace. 

Married.) Lieutenant Atkinson, late of 
the Marines, to Miss Cundall, both of 
York.— Mr. G, L. Shackles, to Miss M. F. 
Slater; Mr. T. Cruddis, to Miss E, 
Keddey: all of Hull—Mr. James Haigh, 
to Mrs. Dearman.—Mr. J. Reynard, to 
Miss Smith; Mr. Robert Middleham, to 
Miss F. Hardwick; Mr. W. May, to Miss 
Kay: ali of Leeds——Mr. J. Barnes, of 
Leeds, to Miss M. Murgatrovd, of Head- 
ingley.—Mr. J. Glover, to Miss Scholes ; 
Mr. T. Blenkhorn, to Miss North: all of 
Huddersticld.—Mr. T. Milthorp, of Brad- 
ford, to Miss M. Weir, of Otley.—John 
Blayds, jun. esq. of Oulton, to Miss Ellen 
Molyneux, of Newsham-house.—Mr. J. 
Charlesworth, of Helintirth, to Miss M. A. 
Gartside, of Holm Banks.— Mr. T. 
Hutchinson, of Guisbrongh, to Miss 
Stephenson,of Brotton.—Mr. B. Fearnley, 
to Miss E. Horsfall, both of Gomersall. 

Died.] At York, 68, Mrs. M. Jackson, 
much respected.—Lady Burden, wife of 
Sir Thomas B. bart.—69, Mr. Wilfrid 
Pyemont, a common councilman for 
Walmgate Ward, deservedly respected 
for his liberal political principles, and 
many private virtues, 

At Leeds, in Park-square, Mrs. Cockell. 
—Mrs, Rawson.—In Mabgate, 62, Mrs. 
Kt. White.—33, Mr.W. Headley, lamented. 

At Hudderstield, Mr. J. Booth—At 
Bradford, Mrs, Crossley, 62.—Mr. N, 
Murgatroyd, 

At Beverley, 60, Robert Ramsey, esq. 
of Thearne Coitaze. 

At Boroughbridge, 64, Capt. Charles 
Girling, of the Yorkshire Hussars.~—At 
Stillingfleet, Miss Ann Eglin.—At Ever- 
ingham, 77, Mrs. Howe, of Thorpe.—At 
Moor Town, 32, Mrs. C. Brook.—At 
Greenroyd-house, Miss Elizabeth Smith, 
of Newland-park.—At Holmfirth, at an 
advanced age, Mrs. Stephenson.—At 
Bromley, Miss M, Lister. 

LANCASHIRE, 

A society has lately been formed at 
Lancaster for ameliorating the condition 
and employment of the poor. 

A public meeting has lately been held 
at Manchester, the Boroughreeve in the 
chair, when resolutions were entered into, 
and a petition to the House of Commons 
agreed to against insidious alterations of 
the stamp Me 

Married.} Mr. James Cruickshanks 
Miss Z. Coates; Mr. S. Pagett, to Mi E 
Dawson; Mr. W. Read, to Miss Kay: all 
of Manchester.—Mr. G,. Kinaster. of 
Manchester, to Miss A, Ridgway, of 
Chester.-pMr, W. Roberts, of Manchester, 





to Miss F. Frodsham, of (ul : 

: a sham, © 
R. Bary, of Bahia, to Mig 5M 
Warrington.—Mr. J. Bromle a 
M. Findley; Mr. E. Matthew. sy 
Miss E. Branwood ; Mr. D, Ken 
Miss Lawton; Mr, J 
Miss A. Robison.—Mr, W. Ney 
Rodney-street, to Miss E, Stringet of 
Blair-street : all of Liverpool.—Mr, : 
T. Thompson, of Liverpool, to Miss : 
Bethune, of Queenslie, Glasgow.—M;, 
W. Critchley, of Liverpool, to Miss ¢ 
Gilliard, of Chester.—Mr, P, Leicester 
ef Runcorn, to Miss A, Chamney, of Li. 
verpool.—D. Dakeyne, esq. of Gradbuct 
to Miss C. Medowcroft, of Tottington, 
—W. A. A. West, esq. of Cropper’s Hil 
Eccleston, to Miss A. Boothman, of Higher 
Ardwick.—Mr. J. Bentley, Saddlewor), 
to Miss E. Hargreaves, of Edgebii) 
Liverpool. . 

Died.] At Manchester, 26, Mr. W. 
Fisher.—65, Mr. S. Gibbons, mach te. 
spected.—57, Mrs. A. Gibbons, justly and 
equally respected and regretted.—Mix 
E. Howarth, highly esteemed.—33, Mr, 
H. Bould, much and justly lamented~ 
Mrs. Gough. 

At Liverpool, in Barton-lane, 52, Mr. 
C. Gronow.—79, Mr. J. Harrison—la 
Crosshall-street, 38, Mr. W. Tudor— 
Mr. J. L. Morecroft.—-In Edmund street, 
70, Mr. T. Barnett.—On Brownlow-hill, 
Mr. R. Litherland.—Mrs. A. Grapel.— 
In Great Crosshall-street, Mr. J, Meats 
—50, Mr. ‘TI. Aldersey. 

At Prescot, 34, Mrs. Ducker.—At 
Hulme, Mr. James Blakeley.—-At Warer 
tree, Mrs. Dale.—At Everton, 23, Mis 
Gordon.—At Gildow-house, Wigan, 9?, 
Mrs, Ashton.—At Andenshaw, 83, Jolin 
Grimshaw, esq. deservedly lamented 
Everingham, 77, Mrs. Howe, late 0 
Thorpe. 

rye ok as 

Dr. Hully, of Kordshaw, 
cumbers growing, which had erage 
by means of steam conveyed ut : 
bed, instead of the fermentation 0 ® 
nure—atonic being the tabulam In 
cases, :, 

Married.}] Mr, W. Johnson, to Diss 
Brown; Mr. G. Hughes, to Mrs. ont 
of Mount Pleasant: all of Cee E 
Rev. Joseph Hodgkinson, A.M. (0 
Simmonds, of Manchester. wikor 
Henry Penny, esq. to Miss M. S.' -" 
of Neston.—Robert Wade, a 
Knight’s Grange, “or pei 0 
Jampson, of Utkinton tal. 

Died. ] At Chester, in Abbey nie 
84, Thomas Townshend, ¢q— adage 
Cross, 48, Mr. Ellis. —At an advance? “> 
Mr. Baptist. ‘Home, 

At Nantwich, Mr. Charles bc 
—Mrs, Williams.—Mrs. A. M- nw 
—At Congleton, Mr. Charles ao vale 
At Great Boughton, Mts. At 
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1$22.] 
__At Wharton Lodge, Winsford, 77, Mrs, 


Shallcross. 
DERBYSHIRE. we 

sfarried.] Mr. J. Morrison, to Miss E. 
aon iol of Derby.—Mr. W. Polter, 
of Derby, to Miss Sharp, of Coleorton.— 
Mr. G. Mettam, of Chesterfield, to Miss 
M. Allen, of Yew-Tree Farm, Ashover. 

Died.] At Derby, 67, Mr. T. Gillam. 
—37, Mr. J. Brookhonse. 

AtShipley Lodge, 29, Mr. P. Brentnall. 
—At Stanton in the Peak, 46, Mr. J. 
Gilbert, deservedly esteemed and la- 
monted.—At Winster, 81, Mrs. Norman, 
widow of James N. esq. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

The inhabitants of Nottingham lately 
agreed to petition the House of Commons 
for arevision of the criminal laws. 

Married.} Mr. W. Barnsdall, to Miss 
M. A. Wilkinson; Mr. T. Barratt, of Red 
Lion-street, to Miss A. Handley, of 
Long Stairs; Mr. C. Grocock, to Miss 
A, Jackson: all of Nottingham, — Mr. 
Harrison, of Bridlesmith-gate, Notting- 
ham, to Miss M. Cooper, of Great Glenn. 
—Mr. J. Boler, to Miss 8, Lacey; Mr. C. 
Whittington, to Mrs. Barnsdall: all of 
Newark. 

Died.) At Nottingham, 28, Miss Walker. 
In East-street, 53, Mr. T. Conduit.—In 
Red Lion-street, 35, Mrs. S. Mowbray. 

At Mansfield, 2, Miss M. A. Bingham. 
—45, Mrs. M. Brown, regretted.—Miss 
M. Randall. 

At Snenton, Mr. Lliffe.—On Sion-hill, 
New Radford, 21, Miss A. Beardmore. 

LINCOLNSHIRE, 

The farmers and land-owners in the 
neighbourhood of Spilsby lately agreed to 
petition Parliament for relief. It camot 
too often be repeated that these effects 
arise from the local currency being di- 
minished by the. drain of taxes, to pay a 
distant and non-resident fundholders. 

Married.) Mr. Rainey, of Wainfleet All 
Saints, to Miss L. Bogson, of Thorpe.— 
Mr. B. Snow, of Sleaford, to Miss M. A. 
Robinson, of Wakefield.—The Rev. H. 
Clark, of Navenby; to Miss M. Blackwall, 
of Wirksworth.—The Rev. C. Cole, of 
Poplar, to Miss H. Rediter, of Stanford. 

Died.| At Barton-upon-Humber, 77, 
Mr. J. Foster. 

At Tupholme, 41, Mrs. Willis, widow of 
the Rev. P. Willis—At Buckminster, 73, 
the Rev. William Hervey, nephew of 
the Rev. W. Hervey, author of “The 
Meditations, &c.” 

LEICESTER AND RUTLAND. 

‘he first stone of the new bridge at 
Melton Mowbray was lately laid by 
Richard Norman, esq. This bridge will 
‘ontribute greatly to the security of the 
“pproach to Melton, and to the conve- 
hience of the publie. 
o,llarried.] Mr. J. Hudson, to Miss M. 
“ort, beth of Leieester.—Mr. Thornton, 
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of Leicester, to Miss J. Thornton, of 
Blaby.—Mr. J. Aaron, of Leicester, to 
Miss A. Leader, of Enderby.—The Rev, 
D. Clemetson, M.a. of Loughborough, to 
Miss E. Davis, of Winterbourne. 

Died.} At Leicester, in the Swine- 
market, Mr, J. Nutt.—In the High-street, 
Mr. Newil!l.—Mrs, Fossett.—In the. Ab- 
bey-gate, Mrs. Payne. 

At Melton Mowbray, Mr. E. Harrison. 

At Beaumanor-park,59, MissAspenshaw, 
suddenly.—At Bagworth, Mr. Kirkman, 
much respected.—At Newton Harcourt, 
Mr. J. Hickinbotham. 


STAFFORDSHIRE, 

Married.| Mr. J. Gibbs, of Chippenhall, 
to Mrs. Deaken, of Stafford.—Mr. J. 
Stockton, of Albrighton, to Miss A. Webb, 
of Wolverhampton. 

Died.] At Newcastle, 74, Mr. G. Berks, 
greatly and deservedly lamented. 


WARWICKSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. J. Partridge, to Miss S. 
Child, both of Birmingham.—Mr. J. Bland, 
of Piccadilly, to Miss M. Phillips, of 
Smethwick.-—At Aston, Mr. S, Power, to 
Miss §. Sibley, of Duke-street, Bir- 
mingham. 

Died.| At Birmingham, in Great Brooke- 
street, 60, Mr. E. Millwood.—In Bristol- 
street, Mrs. S. Gibbs.—In Jamaica-row, 
Miss E, Docker.—In Islington-road, 35, 
Mrs, A.-Hooper.—In Wharf-street, 66, 
Mrs. Elwall. 

At Henley, in Arden, 83, Thomas Bur- 
man, esq. 

At Austin’s, Mrs. Whateby, widow of 
John W. esq.—At Edgbaston, 62, Mr, C. 
Motteram, deservedly regretted. — At 
Saltley, 62, Mr. D. Hands. 


SHROPSHIRE. 

Married.] Mr. J. Harvey, of She riff- 
hales, to Miss A. Bradburn, of Shrewsbury.— 
Mr. Stanton, of Ellesmere, to Mrs. Frances 
Jones, of Andover.—Henry Vickers, esq. 
of Bridgnorth, to Miss P. Cotton, of 
London.— Mr. T. Meredith, of Newport, 
to Miss E. Crisp, of Ruyton of the Eleven 
Towns. 

Died.] At Shrewsbury, 68, Mr. T. Jehu, 
sen.—On the Wyle Cop, 55, Mr, J. 
Farmer, sen.—71, Mrs. R. Leake, re- 
gretted.—Mrs. Woodhall. 

At Bridgnorth, 86, Mrs. Baker.—64, 
Mrs. Lloyd. 

At Oswestry, 68, Mr. J. Oliver.—Mr. 
D. Lloyd.—Mr. E. Jones. 

At Keckbury, the Rev. J. Dehane, A.M. 
justly lamented.—At. All Stretton, Mr. R. 
Jones, regretted.—At Betton-hall, 77, 
William Church Norcopp, esq. 

‘WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Died.] At Worcester, 73, Mr. George 
Boulton, late of Kempsey—67, Mr. J. 
Allcroft. deservedly respected. ‘ 

At Kidderminster, Mr. Ward. 


At Stourbridge, 59, Mrs, Compson. a 
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At Elmley Lodge, Mr. W. Winnall, 
deservedly lamented. ' 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

A mecting of the inhabitants of Here- 
ford was lately held to take into con- 
sideration the propriety of erecting a 
bridge over the Severn, to shorten the 
distance between Hereford and Chel- 
tenham, and facilitate the communication 
with London. E. B. Clive, esq. in stating 
the advantages of the measure, said that 
nearly seven miles would he saved between 
that city and Cheltenham. The resolutions 
of the meeting wereunanimously agreed to. 

Married.] Mr. C. Wayland, of London, 
to Miss L. Matthews, of Hereford.—At 
Tenbury, Mr. R. T. Page, to Miss 8S. 
Smith, of the Westmoore. 

Died.] At Hereford, 92, Mrs. Winitred 
Luces.—Mary, widow of Myles Coyle, esq. 

At Ross, &3, Mr. S. Barnard, deservedly 
respected, 

At Burton Court, 61, William Evans, 
esq.—At the Church House, Tenbury, at 
an advanced age, Alexander Johnson, esq. 
-—~At Hampton Lodge, 70, J. Ireland, esq. 

GLOUCFSTER AND MONMOUTH, 

The inhabitants of Bristol lately agreed 
to petition the House of Commons for a 
total repea! of the Salt-tax. Another peti- 
tion was also agreed to for a revision of 
the Criminal Code. 

The old bridge across the Avon at 
Tewkesbury Qnay has recently been 
pulled down, aud an elegant new one is 
about to be erected. The foundation- 
stone was laid amidst the acclamations of 
the concourse of spectators assembled on 
the occasion. A temporary wooden bridge 
has been evected a little lower on the 
river, 

Marricd.] Mr. J. E, Lea, of Gloucester, 
to Miss A. Petley, of London.—Mr. Abell, 
of Mitchetidean, to Miss M. W. Rea, of 
Gloucester.—Mr, James Lewis, to Miss 
E. Hooper.—Mr. W. Godwin, to Miss A. 
Davies; all of Bristol.—Mr. Packwood, 
to Miss Sinith, both of Cheltenbam.—Mr. 
H. Penton, of High-street, Bristol, to 
Miss Miles, of Clifton.—Mr, J. Lewis, of 
‘Tewkesbury, to Miss J. Weedon, of New- 
bury.—At Usk, Mr. J. Williams, to Miss 
S. Rarker, of Caerleon, 

Died.| At Gloucester, in Westgate- 
nage ig i — Estcourt.—In Bolt-lane, 

9, Mr. J. Pytt.~-90 ‘Ss, 
Shrobb:Ledge,” a a 

At Bristol, in Lower College-street, 34 
Mrs. M. Carpenter.—In St. Philip's, Mrs. 
S. Hall, regretted.—69, Mr. J. Thoseee. : 

At Cheitenham, Mr. 1. Major. 

AtStonchouse, 90, Mrs, Dimock, widow 
of John D. esq.—At Campden, 50, Mr. 
Carter.—At Bretforton, $4, Mrs. A. fiall 

wa Shvesmeninn. 
e prizes for the present vear 

adjudged to the folipwine gentlemen i: 

The Chancellor's Prizes, —*“ Alpes ab An- 
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hibale Superate’—Latin Vv [aly h 
Curzon, Brazennose Collegemt gn” : 
Evidence”—an English Essay to _ 
W.A. Shirley, New College, An, ur, 
prevaluerit apud Eruditiores Anti wg 
Polytheismns”—a Latin to M 

B. Ottley, Oriel College, 

Sir = eae Prizem! Py) 
myra”—Eneglish Verse, t 
Wadham College. th Bathe, 

Married.] Mr. T. Hedges, to Mis 
Hatton, both of St. Clemente 
Saunders, to Miss M. Fuller, both of § 
‘Ebbe’s: altof Oxford.—Mr, W, Cherry, of 
Oxford, to Miss E, Smith, of Blockley. 
Mr. J. T. Hinton, of Oxford, to Mis, 
Mursell, of Lymington,—Mr. W. Dorset 
jun, to Mrs, Brown, both of Banbury,—At 
Stanton St. John, Edward Taylor Bradby 
esq. to Miss Mary Hamley, 

Died.] At Oxtord, 23, Mr. W. Reed, 
greatly esteemed.—In Broad-street, Mn, 
Butler, of Wellingford.—tIn St. Aldate’s, 
26, Mr. J. Jones, lamented. 

At Henley-on Thames, 68, Mis, §, 
Spennan. 

At Witney, 79, Mrs. A. Conibeere, de 
servedly regretted. 

At Bicester, 65, Mr. W. Potter, much 
respected.—At Middleton Stoney, Mrs, 4. 
‘Tanner, much respected.—At Godston, 
38, Mr. J. Bishop. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE AND BERKSHIRE, 
Married.} Mr. Harris, to Mrs, Taylor, 
both of Reading.—The Rev. W. D. Carter, 
of Abingdon, to Miss E. K. Gaunlette, of 
Winchester.—Mr. R. Bradley, of Farring- 
don, to Miss Massie, of London.—Mr, 
Muddiman, to Miss E, Hoare.—Mr. J. 
Thorp, to Miss A. Gibbs: all of Aylesbury. 
—Mr. Thompson, of Aylesbury, to Mis 
Woodman, of Great Berkhamstead, 
Died.] At Newbury, R. Wells, esq. 
At Abingdon, 55, Mrs. M. King. 
At Aylesbury, Miss E. Churchill.—7?, 
Mr. J. Foster. 
At Great Brickhill, 69, the Rev. A. 
Davies, late lecturer of ‘Linsdale—At 
Rabenstone-mill, Mrs. Atkins. 


HERTFORDSHIRE AND BEDFORDSHIRE: 
Married.] The Rev. W. W ollaston hie 
son of Mr. Pym, member for the cont 
Bedford, to Sophia Rose, daughter ro . 
late Samuel Gambier, esq——1h€ nd 
Edward ©. Smith, rector of Haleat: 
Salford, to J “> — of John Fleming, 
esq. M.P. for Hampsuire. 
Died.) At Hitchin, 99, Charles Bar 


ron, esq. . 

The Rev. G. Cox, 54 “sear ri oi 
worth.—At Chertsey, mn y 
—At Tring, 43, Mr. W. Foster. 


NORTH AMPTONSHIRE- ' 
Married.] T. A. Cooke, sq: ote. 

borough, to Mrs. Buggis, of Tm Mis 

Lawrence, esq. of Peterborough, 


, ake 
H. Bringhurst, of W oodstone.—C: a 

















1822. ] 

o. of Harviestown, N.B. 
epic] At Tarthingo, Mrs. E. Ore. 
CAMBRIDGE AND HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 

The Chancellor’s gold medal for the 
pest English poem by a resident undergra- 
daate, was lately adjudged to Mr, John 
Henry Bright, of St. John’s College: sub- 
‘ect--“ Palmyra.” 

Married.} Mr. T. Shallow, to Miss 
Legge, both of Cambridge. — Mr. P. 
Spenceley, to Miss R. Kempton, both of 
Elvy.—Mr. D. Day, of Linton, to Miss M. 
Phillips, of Hadstock.—Mr. E. A. Friend, 
of Marston, to Miss D. Climenson, of 
Walsoken. 

Died.] At Cambridge, 49, Mr. W. Witt. 
—Mr, R. Ind, deservedly regretted, 

At Quy-hall, 18,, Mrs. A. Payne.—At 
Rampton, Mrs. Watson.—At Weston Col- 
ville, Mr. W. Cowl, 

NORFOLK. 

The farmers ‘of North Greenhoe lately 
agreed to petition the House of Cammons 
for relief from their distress, ‘Their peti- 
tion stated that they could expect no re- 
lief while the House of Commons was 
constituted as it now was,—the majority 
of which, consisting of boronghmongers, 
placemen, and pensioners, could at all 
times be procured to support, in the most 
unblushing manner, whatever taxes minis- 
ters thought fit to impose; which were 
afterwards expended on placemen and 
pensioners, in supporting an undue influ- 
ence of the crown, in obtaining majorities 
inthat House, and keeping up standing 
armies to suppress the constitutional spirit 
of the people. 

This county, also, lately petitioned 
the House of Commons a second time 
for relief of agricultural distress. Their 
petition contained the following energetic 
passage :—=‘ Any minister who is _ base 
enough to assist in carrying on such a 
system of government deserves the execra- 
tion of every honest man, as a traitor to 
his sovereign, and an enemy to his country ; 
the safety and the glory of the crown of 
England resting not upon a rotten system 
of corruption, but upon the uninfluenced 
Support of a fiee, enlightened, and loyal 
people.” 

Married.] G. Seppings, esq. to Miss S. 
Booth, of Rodney-street, both of Norwich. 
—P. N. Scott, esq. of Norwich, to Miss 

: Browne, of Cringleford.—Mr. Duncan, 
'o Miss Fabbe; Mr. S. Jaggs, to Miss 
D. Andrews: all of Lynn.—Geo. Bunyon, 
“sq. Of the E. I. Co.’s service, to Miss H. 

uold, of Cromer.—Mr. R. Ward, of 
cle, to Miss Burton, of Sprowston. 

Died.j At Norwich, in Common-pump 
Pen, 58, Mrs. Andrews.—In St. Bene- 

ets, 73, Mrs. M. Bradford. 

: At Yarmouth, 45, Mrs. S. Alexander.— 

4, Mrs, M, Bracey.—69, Mrs. Roberts. 
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At Lynn, 74, Mrs. S. Danderson.—In 
High-street, Mrs. Peck.—107, Mrs, Miller. 

At Fakenham, 52, Mr. R. Catton.—At 
Cromer, 70, Mrs. P. Alsop.—At Hack- 
ford, 70, Mr. S. Ha'l.—At Hautboys, 94, 
Mrs, E. Gaze.—At Aylsham, 79, Mr. J. 
Overton.—At Limpenhoe, 59, Mr. B. 
Maddison, 

SUFFOLK. 

This county has been within the month 
busily employed in preparing petitions from 
every individual parish, to the House of 
Lords, against the Corn Bill. 

The Society of Arts lately presented a 
large silver medal to Mr. Arthur Biddell, 
of Playford, near Ipswich, for his inven- 
tion of an impiement called the hay-borer, 
hy which an aperture may be made 
through a large stack in ten or fifteen mi- 
nutes, in case of over-heating. 

Married.] Mr. G. Moss, of Bury, to 
Miss F. Nana, of Hargrave.—Mr. R. Ash- 
ford, of Witnesham-hall, to Miss E. Bristo, 
of Ipswich.—Mr. J. Clover, of Creeting 
St. Mary, to Miss E, Woodward, of Need- 
ham-market. — Mr. Robinson, of Albo- 
rough, to Miss Catt, of Woodbridge.—The 
Rev. B. Philpot, of Walpole, to Miss E. 
Vachell, of Littleport. 

Died.] At Bury, at an advanced age, 
Mr. J. Harvey, of Market Deeping. 

At Ipswich, 26, Mr. J. Hewitt.—20, 
Miss M. Ray.—70, Mrs. Elliston, late of 
Billingdon.—40, Mr. E. Sherman. 

At Woodbridge, Mrs. Gosling.—At an 
advanced age, Mr. J. Godbold. 

At Layham-hall, Assington, 86, Mrs. 
Tiffin.—At Woolington, 32, Mrs. Macro. 
—At Ufford, 29, Mrs. M. Edwards —At 
Melford, 66, Mrs. Fitch.—At Elmswell, 
60, Mr. W. Turner.—At Needham, 52, 
Mrs. M, Johnson. 

ESSEX. 

Married ] S. Waterhouse, esq. of Col- 
chester, to Miss E, Wright, of Aldbury- 
hall.— Mr. J. Head, of Banbury, to Miss 
E. Cross, of Colchester, both of the Society 
of Friends.—Mr. S. Sherman, jan. to Miss 
Hood, both of Harwich.—At !over-court, 
Mr. Billingsley, to Miss M. M. Logan, of 
Harwich. 

Died.] At Chelmsford, 79, Mrs. Brown, 
—Mr. J. Whitaker, late of Colchester, 

At Harwich, Mrs. W. Parsons, sen. 

At Manningtree, Mr. W. Worts. 

At Southend, Eliza, wife of the Rev. 
W. S. Gilly, rector of North Fambridge. 

At Blake-hall, Wanstead, 65, G. Dett- 


mann, esq.—At Shelley, 72, W. Bullock, 
esq. clerk of the peace for this county. 
KENT. 


A meeting of this county was lately held 
at Maidstone, to consider of a petition to 
Parliament on the distressed state of the 
country, and the defective representation 
of the people. 


Married.] Mr, R. Marsh, to Miss M. 
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Wellard; Mr. W. Elliott, to Miss S. 
Cooper; Mr. J. Webb, to Miss S. Cham- 
berlain: all of Canterbury.—Mr. T. Beck, 
jun, of Dover, to Miss S. Rickman, of 
Lewes.— Mr. J. Jackson, to Miss J. Hob- 
day, both of Ramsgate.——Mr. J. Smith, 
to Miss S. Duncan; Mr. G. Felgate, to 
Miss M. Martin; all of Gravesend. 

Died.] At Canterbury, in Dover-lane, 
84, Mrs. S. Burgess.—In Northgate-street, 
30, Mr. J, Chapman.—In Westgate, Mr. 
‘Lilbee. 

At Chatham, 38, Mr. J. Jex.—38, Mr. 
J. Wallace.—83, Mrs. E. Flack. 

At Margate, 75, Mrs. Robinson. 

At Smarden, 92, Mrs. Judge —At Wye, 
75, Mrs. Ferry.—At Great Chart, 88, Mr. 
J. Harnden.—On Bromley-common, 62, 
Charlotte, wife of Samuel Welch, esq. 

SUSSEX. 

A petition from the land-owners and 
occupiers in the eastern part of this 
county was lately presented to the House 
of Commons, praving for relief. 

Married.) C. Burrows, esq. to Miss E. 
Wilson, both of Brighton.—J. Cursham, 
esq. to Miss L. Merricks, of Runkton- 
house.—Mr. Wheatley, of the Cannon- 
— Buxted, to Miss Knight, of Mares- 

eld. 

Died.| At Brighton, on the New Steyne, 
Mrs. Long, widow of Robert Bryan L. 
esq.—In West-street, Mrs. Clements.—In 
Crescent-house, 71, Mrs. A. North, 

At Lewes, 60, Mrs, Featherston, of the 
Cliifi—In the High-street, Mr. Smith.—63, 
Mr. T. Smart. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

The Hampshire Agricultural Society 
lately held its annual meeting near Win- 
chester. 

The landowners of Romsey Marsh lately 
agreed to petition the House of Commons 
for a reduction of taxation. 

Married.| Mr. H. Riddett, to Miss M. 
Wicker, of Ryde.—Mr. J. Todderdell, of 
Newport, to Miss Matthews, of Kent.— 
Mr. W. Steed, of Cosham, to Eliza, daugh- 
ter of Capt. Hurst, r.n. 

Died.) At Winchester, at an advanced 
age, Mr. Wallis. 

At Portsmouth, Mrs. Robyns.—In High- 
street, Mrs. Richardson.—Mr. J. Green- 
tree.—Mr. Serjeant-Major Robinson, of 
the Marines. 

At Gosport, Mrs, Willis. 

At Ashley-hill, the Rev. W. Hooper, 
rector of Moor Monkton.—At Fareham, 
Mr, A. Jack, R.N. 

WILTSHIRE, 

‘The down land which commands a view 
of Salisbury has lately been put into a 
state of cultivation, the guardians of the 
— employing on that, or on some other 

eueficial work, every able pauper, 

Married.] Mr. E. Cocks, of Devizes, to 


Miss S. Cooper, of Millbank, Westminster, 


war 
E. Bleaden, both of Calne. “ti 


At Malmesbury, Mr. J. Brool 

At Downton, 58, Mr.J. Bal bite 
Farm, 80, Mr. C. Broome, sen.—At Chin 
toe, 87, Mr. J. Burton.—At Potte ” 
Lye, much regretted. om Me 

SOMERSETSHIRE, 

_ Mr. Hunt has lately ordered halfg ton of 
his breakfast powder, packed inhaifpous 
to be sent as his subscription for the relief 
of the suffering Irish : five hundred weichs 
has been shipped for Cork, and five hun. 
dred weight for Limerick. This yil 
atford three meals a day for a week. of 
wholesome and nutritious food, to 9.049 
persons, at half a pound each. 

A new line of road has within the 
month been opened from Bath, through 
Painswick to Cheltenham, by whieh the 
facility of intercourse will be much ix 
creased. 

Married.] Mr. C, Fuller, of High-street, 
to Miss M. A. Stevenson; Mr. J, Crisp, 
to Miss FE. Ford; E. P. Dennis, to Mis 
M. Dennis; Mr. J. Penny, to Miss M.A, 
Seward: all of Bath.—Mr. T. Heale, to 
Miss French, both of Frome.—Mr. J, 
Porter, of Frome, to Miss Yeoman, of 
Wanstrow.—’. Shorland, esq. of Yeovi, 
to Margaret, daughter of the late Colonel 
Stevens, of the Eastern Somerset Cavalry, 

Died.| At Bath, 33, Mrs. E. Mitchell 
— 68, Mrs. Moore, late of Salisbury—In 
Walcot-street, Mrs. Adams.—On Wid 
combe-terrace, Mrs. Sampson.—In John. 
stone-street, the Rev. S. Newton, of 
Witham.—75, Mr. D. Perriman. 

At Shepton Mallet, 82, Mrs. E, Cham- 
pion.—Mrs. Higgins. 

At Doulton, 40, Mr. B. Wilcox.—Har- 
riet, wife of the Rev. H. Sainsbury, rector 
of Beckington and Standerwick.—78, the 
Rev. Dr. Gunning, rector of Farabe 
rough, &c. deservedly lamented. 

DORSETSHIRE. : 

Married.] W. Devenish, esq. to 
Weston, both of Weymouth —Mr. J. The- 
mas, of Stembridge Ash, to Miss E, Best, 
of Kingsbury. 

Died.] Ai Poole, 57, Mrs. Mary Prind, 
a member of the ages ¢ Friends. 

At Bridport, Mrs. Golding. ‘a 

At Standbep-grems Cottage, 20, Eliz 
beth, wife of Henry Barter, esq. 

DEVONSHIRE. 
formed at 


: ts 
Plymouth, to establish two steam-pac nd 


: t. 

the latter place, about Michaclne net 
A new line of road has with eo 
been opened from Plymouth to Martial 
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rt Mr. W. Ford, jun. to Mi 
‘ed.]. Mr. W. Ford, jun. iss 
Be so both of Exeter.—Mr. D. Lit- 
ton, jun. of Dawlish, to Miss M. E. H. 

, P Ex —T. W. Northmor 
potbury, of Exeter. e, 
esq. of Cleve-house, to Miss C. Welby, of 
Grantham-hall.—Lieut, Greenway, R.N. 
to Miss S. Greenstade, of Plymouth.—At 
tiverton, Mr. T. Parkhouse, to Miss H. 
Row, of Sampson Peverell.—Mr, J. Bid- 

jake, to Miss M. Coryear, both of Brent. 

Died.] At Exeter, in St. Sidwell’s, 52, 
Mr, J. Hooper.—On Fore-street hill, 41, 
Mrs, Ratclitfe, much regretted, 

At Plymouth, in Frankfort-street, Wm. 
Woollcombe, m.v.—In Orchard-place, 
Mrs. Hyne. 

At Dock, in Cross-street, 42, Mrs. Bur- 
nell, — In Southiil-buildings, 19, Mrs. 
Hewett. ~In Queen-street, 69, Mrs. 
Theain—In Pembroke-street, 75, Mrs. 
Nelten—At Plympton, 77, S. Archer, 
esq. of Treslake-house, Cornwall,‘a de- 
puty-lieutenant of this county.—At Lew 
‘Trenchard, 38, the Rev. T. Darke, 

CORNWALL. 

A meeting of the agriculturists of this 
county took place lately at Bodmin, to 
consider the propriety of petitioning Par- 
liament for a commutation of tithes, and a 
general revision of the laws relative to 
that species of property. John Penhallow 
Peters, esq. was called to the chair, and a 
variety of resolutions were adopted.—The 
utmost anxiety was expressed by all pre- 
sent for some general regulation respect- 
ing tithes, which the clergy enjoy in full, 
without maintaining the poor, or building 
churches, which were their original desti- 
nations, 

A numerous meeting of persons in 
Cornwall, engaged in the pilchard fishery, 
was lately held at Truro ; Philip. Ball, esq. 
inthe chair. A discussion of considerable 
length ensued, in the course of which it 
Was stated, as the unanimous opinion of 
the meeting, that the imposition of a duty 
of Ys, a bushel on the salt used in curing 
Pilchards would wholly destroy that 
ishery, as a branch of foreign commerce. 

Married.] R. Johns, esq. to Miss Mary 


Bull, both of Falmouth—Mr. -Shepperd, - 


to Miss E. Bray, both of Launceston.—W. 
Brewdon, esq. of Tetridge, to Miss Start, 
of Yealm-bridge, 
_Died.] At St. Columb, 54, Miss Mary 
Bennett.—Mr. W. D. Williams. 
AtCamborne, Mrs, Newton.—At Pe- 
ran-Athroes, 74, Capt. Charles Gundry. 
At Ulogan Parsonage, 68, the Rev. Li- 
orton Booth, A.M. after having devoted 
the greater part of his life to the diligent 
pd faithful discharge of the important 
— of the pastoral office in that and a 
“Jghbouring county; and manifested, by 
— labours and extensive benevo- 
pe " his unceasing care for the spiritual 
-- €mporal interest of his people. The 
‘pect and esteem which his worth had 
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secured to him during his valuable life, en- 
hanced by a peculiar suavity of manners 

were fully testified in expressions of the 
deepest regret for his loss, by upwards of 
one thousand persons of all ranks, who, 
on the mournful occasion of his funeral, 
attended to pay their last tribute of re- 
spect to his memory. 

WALES. 

Married.] John Williams, esq. of Pem- 
brey, to Miss M. A. Roderick, of Lianelly. 
—Henry Grant, jun esq. of Guoll-castie, 
Glamorganshire, to Mary, second daughter 
of Lieut.-Gen. Warde, of Woodland-castle. 
—D. Lewis, esq. of Newcastle Emlyn, to 
Miss Howell, of Morfa, Cardiganshire. 

Died.] At Swansea, Mrs M. Griffiths, 
regretted.—In_ Bolton-street, Charlotte, 
wife of Richard Verity, esq. 

At Carmarthen, 27, the wife of J. M. 
Child, esq. of Begelly-house, Pembroke- 
shire, 

At Haverfordwest, Mrs. Phillips, wi- 
dow of the Rev. John P. p.n, of William- 
ston, Pembrokeshire. 

At Brecon, 79, Frances, widow of N. 
W. Lewis, esq. 

At Maermor, Denbighshire, 44, John 
Lewis Parry, esq. major in the marines.— 
At Leeswood-hall, Mrs. Eyton, wife of the 
Rev. Hope Wynne E.—Am, wile of Bell 
Lloyd, esq. of Crogen, Merionethshire, 

SCOTLAND. 

Married.] The Rev. J. Marshall, of 
Glasgow, to Miss M.C. Richmond, of ‘Tur- 
vey.—J. Neven, esq. of Glenavon, Kirk- 
cadbnghtshire, to Ann Jane, daughter of 
the late Rev. Dr. Vardell, rector of Fisii- 
toft and Skirbeck, diocese of Lincoln. 

Died.] At Glasgow, 25, Isabella, wife of 
the Rev. B. Marden. 

At Maxwell-town, Dumfries, 91, Capt. 
George Williams: he served with General 
Wolfe at Quebec. 

IRELAND, 

The south-west part of Ireland has con- 
tinued since our last to exhibit new and 
appalling instances of suffering and misery. 
The philanthropic aids of England have 
reached them; but the general attention 
has as yet been confined to the reduction 
of the pangs of hunger. Without com- 
mensurate and energetic interference and 
operation by the government, nothing 
effectual can be done to restore even that 
subdued tone Ireland once possessed. 
Palliatives are insufficient; the axe onght 
to be laid at the rvot of tle tree. The 
Right Hon. Dennis Browne, in a late ex- 
cellent letter to the Marquis Wellesley, 
exhibits the causes of the general disorga- 
nization and wretchedness, and then re- 
commends cures. “ The first cause (he 
says,) is a population and a church esta- 
blishment discordant in their views, and 
entertaining a different mode of faith and 
worship. The second—a population infi- 
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The third—the mode of paying the clergy 
of the Established Church. The fourth— 
the absentees ; this class of men take from 
the country half its rental in currency. 
The fifth—the consequent want of circu- 
jJating medium: we have the taxes of Eng- 
land, and an inert body to produce them, 
The sixth—the episcopal and corporation 
lands: they form (he believes,) one-ninth 
part of the whole surface of Ireland.”— 
The remedies which Mr. Browne proposes 
are— ist. To remove all distinctions on 
account of religious belief. 2d, The al- 
lowance of a fair and moderate stipend to 
the Roman Catholic pricst and his assist- 
ant. 3d. A system of colonization for 
draining off the unemployed population, 
and the improvement by government of 
the waste lands in Ireland. 4th. The 
establishment of an efficient Board for the 
encouragement of the fisheries. 5th. The 
substitution ofa land-tax for tithes, and of 
a Property Tax, under certain modifica- 
tions, in lieu of the Assessed Taxes, and the 
taxes upon exciseable commodities. 6th. 
The establishment of Provincial Banks, in 
central situations, each having a capital of 
500,000/, 7th. The enactment of a law, 
authorising episcopal and corporation lands 
to be let on Jeases for three lives, or thirty- 
one years.” 

Of the ameliorating measures of the 
new Lord Lieutenant, nothing has yet 
transpired; when promulgated, we shill 
be bappy to record them. 

Married.| G. Newenham, esq. of Sum- 
mer-hill, Cork, to Miss Hannah Evans, of 
Carker.—The Rev. E. Conyers, of Castle- 
town Conyers, Limerick, to Catherine, 
daughter of Sir R, Blenherhassett, bart. 

Died.] At Dublin, Sir W. Alexander, bart. 

At Templemore-house, Sir Arthur Car- 
den, bart. 

The Right Reverend Dr. Thomas 
O’Bierne, lord bishop of Meath. This 
celebrated divine was born in the years 
1748, at Longford, in Ireland. His fa- 
ther was a farmer, a Catholic, and sent his 
two sons, Thomas and John, to St. Omer’s, 


freland, &ce. 


to be educated for the pr; 
continued firm in his sich we Joti 
took the liberty to investivat © Thoma 
: a estigate the 
of his religion; and, renouncin the 
of the Catholic church, embraced t — 
testant religion. He afterwards oe 
into holy orders in the Protestant th 
When young he published a poe “te 
“the Crucifixion,” 1776. H my Called 
: ’ € likewise 
published the ‘ Generous Impostor? 
comedy, 1780; and the same year “A 
Series of Essays.” On the breakin ont 
of the American war, he was spe 
chaplain to the ship in which Lord Howe 
had his flag; sailed with him to Ameri 
and became a great favourite both with bin 
and his brother, Sir William Howe. On 
his return be became closely connected 
with the Portland party; and he wrote 
several abie pamphlets ; among the 
were,— Considerations on the - Histo 
of the last Sessions of Parliament, 171;" 
** Considerations on the late Distu) 
ances, 1761;” also, “ Considerations m 
Naval Discipline and  Courts-martial” 
Finding the character of his patron, Lord 
Howe, had been shamefully traduced 
the ministerial writers, he published a 
able defence of Itis lordship’s conduct, 
which had a good effect. In 1783, when 
the Duke of Portland was appointed fint 
lord of the Treasury, he nominated Mr. 
O’Bierne to be his secretary; bat, the 
duke being soon removed from office, Mr. 
O’Bierne retired, and lived some timein 
France, till obliged to quit that country, 
When Earl Fitzwilliam accepted the ofice 
of lord lieutenant of Ireland, he took Mr, 
O’Bierue with him as his secretary; au‘, 
although he did not remain there long, he 
nominated Mr. O’Bierne to the bishoprick 
of Ossory. It is a singular fact, that whet 
he went to take possession of his see, he 
met his brother John, whom he had tot 
seen for several years, acting as a zealous 
priest of the Roman Catholic persuasih 
On the death of Dr, Maxwell in 1795, le 
was translated to the rich see of Meath; 
and since that time he resided in Ireland. 





. TO CORRESPONDENTS. sof 
A desire to admit several interesting communications has led to the postponeme ~ 
“* News jrom Purnassus,” and some other rcgular articles. In our next we shall com 


a series under the title of tHe Soctar Economist ; the object of which will he to a 
tn a condensed form, all the details of the scrcral established improvements of the age,™ 


social and domestic arts. 


Proofs may now be had of the curious Houses, at 38. for eight, neatly done up. oT 

On the 1st of August will appear the Supplementary Number to the FAETY-THIR r the 
lume of this Miscellany, containing extracts from the most interesting publications | 
half-year ; together with a large fac-simile of the Roll of the Ancient Luus of Eri, ¥ 


original Pheenician character ; with Indexes, 


§c. §c. 


At the same time will be published, the first Number of the FIFTY-FOURTH Folure 


this Series,—of which, 


Persons desirous of comp 
every Number from the commencem 
numbers wanted for this purpose. 

_ Exrata.—Page 510, for Jonnoni 
due read proper; and 517, art. 
3505, col. 1, for 110 read- 1,100 guineas, 


ent ; and an abatement in price will be m.de on an 


AN read JoHNIAN; p. 516, art. 6, . 
21, for 16, read 2561.—In our Number for May, P% 


* . al 
Ts which, with the aid of his Correspondents, and of the Friends of the libe: : 
principles on which it has been cenducted, the Editor has just reason to be proud. 


leiing and binding their sets may be avcommedate 


d with neor'y 
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for the second 
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